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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


IT is not always the great qualities, the illuftrious 
exploits, or the flagrant crimes of a fovereign, that 
render his reign an epoch important in hiftory. It 
is fufficient that he fhould have been the co-operator 
in ' important events, or the confpicuous vittirn of 
fome dreadful calamity ; that around him, in his 
name, in a word, at his very expence, there fhould 
have happened fome of thofe circumftances which 
leave deep imprefiions upon the memory of mankind. 

By thefe different titles, the pontificate of Pius 
VI., of which he is already difpoffeffed, deferves u> 
be prefented to public attention, with a few expla- 
nations. 

It is nbt his hiftory, however, that we engage 
to write; we Wifh oftly to offer materials for it, 
arranged upon a philofophic plan. What period, in 
fact, is more worthy of the attention of the philofo- 
pher than that in which the impofing fabric of tem- 
poral and fpiritual power, furrounded by every 
thing that feemed to enfure its liability, is on a 
fudden fhaken down, as if by one of thofe miracles 
which fuperftition mighty have thought its principal 

• , %.nort } 
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THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


fupport ; when the fceptre’ and the cenfer are feen 
broken by the fame blow, the pontiff hurled'from 
his chair, the fovereign from his throne ; his Levites 
and' his courtiers, the members of his fpiritual reti- 
nue, and thofe of his temporal council, plundered, 
imprifoned and difperfed ; thus, by the moll dread- 
ful catallrophe, expiating a long feries of errors con- 
solidated by ten centuries, a long abufe of human 
credulity, of pretenfions, the infolence of which ex- 
cited nothing but the fmile of contempt ; in Ihort, a 
condud emanating, in thefe latter times, from the 
blinded: phrenfy, and fuch as was bed adapted to ac- 
celerate its overthrow, even had it been didat'ed by 
the enemies of the Holy See ? 

How can this fudden fall have been effeded with- 
out violent Clocks, and almoft without bloodlhed ? 
What combination of events has then prepared, what 
immediate caufes have led to a refult which makes 
one part of Europe tremble, and llrikes the other 
with ftupefadion ? This we Shall endeavour to de- 
velop in the following picture of the pontificate of 
Pius VI. We Shall abltain from declamation, which 
we leave to intolerance, as it is only a mark of ani- 
mofity, and renders all narratives fufpicious. In our 
opinion, found reafon Ihould employ, towards a 
fallen and unfortunate enemy, neither abufe nor in- 
fulting difdain. We wiih to juftify the title we 
have affumed, and prove ourfelves Hiftorians and 
Philofophers. 
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HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
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HIS PONTIFICATE. 


% CHAPTER I. 

End of the Pontificate of Clement XIV . — Proceedings of 
the Sacred College. 


On the demife of the fanatical Rezzonlco, Ganganelli 
had, in 17 69, been feated upon the papal throne, through 
the influence of the courts of Madrid and Verfailles. 
They had expelled the Jefuits from their dominions ; but 
the meafure remained incomplete as long as that too famous 
fociety (till exifted in the other catholic countries, and, es- 
pecially, as long as it was acknowledged and protected by 
the Holy See. Clement XIII. had converted fome of its 
1 members into powerful and dangerous inftruments, that 
1 had well nigh occafioned a fchifm in the church, . and em- 
broiled all Europd ; or, rather, the Jefuits had made of the 
pontiff, who was a man more weak than wicked, the blind 
inftrument of their fanaticifm and ambition. It was in 
agitation to lay the axe to the trunk of that immenfe trefe, 
which threw its baleful fhadow over a great part of the 
‘ Chriftian world, and of which the widely-fpreading roots 
* extended even under the pontifical chair. Cardinal Gan- 

! ;anelli appeared to have juftly appreciated this dangerous 
ociety. His found judgment had not been impaired by his 
abode in a cloifter, nor by the honours of the Roman pur- 
ple. He was prudent and conciliating ; and feemed to 
unite two qualities feldom found together, courage and mo- 
vol. 1. B deration. 
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deration. The family of Bourbon was in hopes of obtain- 
ing from him the entire deftrudtion of the Jefuits. Their 
minifters had indeed made it a tacit condition of his ele- 
vation to the papal throne, particularly the Spanilhvambaf- 
fador, Don Jofeph Monino, afterwards created count of 
Florida Blanca. Of an aftive and perfevering difpofition 
he earneftly endeavoured to remove Ganganelli’s doubts, to 
combat his fcruples, and to quiet his alarms. He had long 
to ftruggle againft the endlefs intrigues of the party which 
he wifhed to fubdue, and which had numerous and power- 
ful adherents, particularly at Rome. At length, on the 21ft 
of July, 1773, he obtained, or rather extorted, the famous 
bull, motu propr to , which pronounced the extin&ion of the 
fociety of Jefuits. At the moment of figning it, Clement 
XIV. ftill hefitated, and faid, as with a foreknowledge of 
his fate, 1 know very well that I am about to ftgn my death- 
warrant ; but no matter : the die is cajt. 

From that day, fatal to him as well as to the Jefuits, 
Ganganelli lived a prey to every kind of anguifli. The fa- 
natics endeavoured to excite the people to revolt *, and threats 
werq held out of an attempt upon his life. His health vi- 
fibly declined : reaflured, however, by the minifters of the 
two crowns, his courage occafionally revived ; and in the 
month of April, 1774, he announced to the Confiftory, for , 
the following year, the jubilee, which fince the time of 
Sixtus V. had been regularly celebrated four times in a cen- J 
tury. The celebration of it was referved for another, Cle- 
ment XIV. departing this life on the 2 2d of September 
following. His death did not excite the public TCgret to 
which he had fo many claims. The Jefuits and their par- 
tifans had the infolence to celebrate it as a triumph} the * 
people, who appeared to behold it with unconcern, accufed £ 
him of having fuffered himfelf to be deceived by his ifecret J 
advifers ; while the majority of the cardinals ftill refented ? 
his figning of the bull, and complained, almoft without ex- 
ception, that he had withheld from them every mark of \ 
confidence. 1 

A report was foon fpread that poifon had put an end to ! 
his days. Though prudently contradifted by the phyficiaris * 
who had attended him during his illnefs, it gained credit! 
from the indiferetion of the furgeons, who made no fctfuple ■ 
of declaring that his body had fallen to pieces as foon as d e-j 
prived of life. Now that the fa&s, (heltered from the! 

paffions! 
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paffions which diftorted them, are more eafily afcertained, 
it appears inconteftable that poifon was really adminiftered 
to Ganganelli. The cardinal de Bernis entertained no 
doubt of it, as more than one foreigner, who knew him at 
Rome, can teftify. Gorani, on the contrary, maintains 
that Clement XIV. died in confequence of the terror with 
which he was (truck, after having figned what he called his 
death-warrant . He mud, however, permit us to prefer to 
histeftimony that of individuals who were about Ganga- 
nelli’s perfon, even to the lad moments of his life, and who 
could have no motive for the invention of an atrocious 
crime. The enemies of Clement XIV. had, on the con- 
trary', ftrong reafons to deny a fa£t, which rendered him 
interefting, by holding him up as a victim facrificed to the 
fury of party ; and it appears, that it is from that fufpicious 
fource that Gorani has drawn his notions concerning Gan- 
ganelli. He calls in queftion the authenticity of the letters 
which were publifhed in his name ; and pretends that they 
could never be the produftions of a man who was imbued 
indeed with theological ideas, but whofe information upon 
all other fubje&s was very much confined. We think we 
can venture to aflert, that in this refpedt Gorani is deceived. 
Thofe who were intimately acquainted with Ganganelli, 
and among them this fame cardinal de Bernis, who was aji 
excellent judge of men and things, have often affirmed that 
they have feen the originals of the letters publifhed by Ca- 
raccioli ; and that it was eafy to recognife in them the prin- 
ciples profeffed by the pope, his philofophical ideas, and his 
very manner of exprefling them. However this may be, 
fome time before his death, the moment of which more than 
one cardinal could, perhaps, have predi&ed to a certainty, 
the Sacred College, animated by a fpirit, which mod af- 
furedlywas not the Holy Ghoft, bufied itfeif in intrigues, 
in order to feat a pontiff more favourable to its views upon 
the papal throne. The great majority was compofed of 
thofe zelantiy or zealous priefts, who will be feen in the 
fequel of this work playing a principal part during the 
pontificate of Pius VI. Taken in the mafs, they formed 
the party oppofed to that of the two crowns ; but there 
were among them a great many gradations of chara&er. 
Some, and it was the fmaller number, were zealous from a 
blind fanaticifiri, which was capahle of leading them into 
the greateft exce(fes : others from a cold convi&ion, pro- 

B 2 du&ive 
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duclive of obftinacy, but not of religious rage : the greater 
part were zelanti from interefl and pride. They flood forth 
as the ftrenuous defenders of ecclefiaftical immunities, be- 
caufe they partook df the power and fplendor thence ac- 
cruing to the Holy See ; and becaufe the maintenance of -j 
thofe immunities brought into the apoflolic coffers treafures 
which compofed a part of their patrimony. It would have 
required no common efFort of philofophy to rid them of 
their attachment to maxims which infured them homage, , 
power, and gold. Was it in t-he Sacred College, even at 
the end of the eighteenth century, that philofophy could 
hope to find an afylum ? 

It contained then, at the death of Ganganelli, furious z^- , 

lanti, fuch as the Rezzonicos, and the Torrigianis \ and mo- 
derate s elanti, fuch as the Albanis and the Colonnas. Some 
of them were acceflible to reafon, others to fear, and alm'oft 
all were more or lefs attached to the Jefuits. How indeed could 
it be otherwife ? The Jefuits were the mod ftrenuous fup- 
porters, the mod artful apologifts, and the moft devoted 
feryants of the Holy See. Deprived of their fupport, it 
referpbled a defpot after the difbanding of his praetorian 
guards. They may be faid indeed to have been the nobi- 
lity of the papal monarchy. It was a truth confufedly felt 
every where ; a truth which the illuftrious Montefquieu had 
been the firft clearly to exprefs ; and which experience has 
fince evidently demonftrated, that there was no monarchy 
without its noblejje . We have accordingly feen, that after 
the abolition of the order of Jefus the papal authority per- 
ceptibly declined ; and it is, perhaps, ft ill more to that 
caufe, than to the progrefs of knowledge, that we may at- 
tribute its rapid and eafy overthrow. 

This was well under flood by the zelanti , and the nume- 
rous party of which they were the chiefs. It was not, how- 
ever, that they all entertained a wifh to refufeitate the de- 
fun 61 fociety. All were fond of its maxims, and the bo^ 
foms of all retained a mixed fentiment of regret and hope. 
But there were fome, who, prudent from timidity, and 
moderate from their natural difpofition, would have been 
frightened at the violent means that mull neceffarily have 
been employed to reftore all at once to the Holy See its 
moft effe£live fupport ; at the ftruggles that would have 
taken place between the. pope and the temporal fovereigns ; 

and 
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and at the calamities that would thence h?ve refulted to the 
church. They wiftied to leave to time, to reflexion, and 
to the gradual abatement of the rancorous paffions, the care 
of bringing about the defired revolution ; permitting them- 
felves only to accelerate the moment of it by fecret intrigues, 
and by all thofe artful manoeuvres which priefts, and Italian 
priefts efpecially, fo well knew how to employ. 

It was among thefe minor canons of the % cl anti, if the 
exprefliori may be allowed, that cardinal Brafchi took his 
feat. Hitherto he had not been fufficiently important to ex- 
cite in any party either fentiments of ftrong affe£lion, or of 
infurmoun table diflike. He was a man of fenfe \ po Helled 
information of a certain kind ; and, in his office of trea- 
furer of the Apoftolical Chamber, had proved himfclf not 
altogether deftitute of talents. His face was remarkably 
fine, and his perfon commanding \ external advantages, 
which, though not always ferviceable to their pofleftor, are 
never prejudicial — fuch were his claims to attention. He 
was the pupil of Benedidl XIV. : this furnifhed a favour- 
able prefumption of his prudence. He had been inverted 
with the purple by Clement XIII. the laft of the fanatical 
popes : this was a reafon for* his not appearing formidable 
to the 7xlanti> and even for his allowing them (till to retain 
their hopes. 

The reader will not be forry to be made acquainted with 
the judgment formed of him, when there w r as as yet no 
appearance of his being elevated to the papal throne, by a 
perfon equally diverted of odious prejudices, and hlind par- 
tiality •, a man not lefs eftimableon account of his moderation 
and fagacity, than remarkable for the brilliant qualities of 
his mind : in faying this, we fufficiently indicate the car- 
| dinal de Bernis. 

I This judgment will befides have the merit of comprifing 
a fummary of the life of Pius VI. till his exaltation, as well 
i as that of enabling us to compare his pontificate with the 
opinion that had been previoufly formed of his character. 

“ John Angelo Brafchi was born at Cefena, on the 27th 
of December, 1717. The favours of Benedict XIV. opened 
to him the road to preferment. Having employed M. Braf- 
chi in the management of certain affairs, he rewarded him 
with a canonry of St. Peter’s, by means of which he pro- 
cured himfelf a place in the prelature. Clement XIII. af- 
terwards 
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tcrwards appointed him auditorof xhz Carrier lingo* fhortly 

after treafurer of the Apoftolical' Chamber f . Although 
his talents are generally admitted, people have not been 
wanting to attribute fo rapid a fortune to the favour of the 
Jefuits, to whom it was even faid that he had been too 
complaifant. It appears that the prefent pope after 
having beftowed upon him a cardinals hat, has not con- 
tinued to (hew him the fame marks of confidence as before 
his promotion ; a change, upon which the enemies of the 
cardinal have not failed to put an unfavourable conftru&ion. 
No one can deny that he is poflefled of a great deal of ac- 
tivity, and of confiderable knowledge of a variety of kinds. 
Whatever may be thp motive that has for fome time'reduced 
his credit to fhe mere refpeft due to the rank he occupies, 
it is not fuppofed that he is of a difpofition long to remain 
quiet in that neglefted ,ftate. He has fulficient fagacity to 
find opportunities of rendering himfelf neceflary j or at leaft 
*o procure himfelf a certain degree of confideration. It is 
true, that his reputation of being too enterprifing will al- 
ways be very prejudicial to him. He is, however, a man 
whofe influence in a conclave is not to be defpifed.” 

This brief notice of the life and character of Pius VI. 
before his promotion to the pontificate, is worthy of remark 
in more refpefts than one. It proves, that nothing at that 
time announced him as likely to be thought of for the papal 
dignity ; and that one of the moft powerful cardinals felt 
for him neither a decifive averfion nor regard. It proves, 
above all, that before he was feated in St. Peter's chair, he 
was but imperfe&ly known. In this portrait, drawn by an 
impartial and enlightened hand, we fCarcely find a trace of 
any of thofe defeats which have by turns devoted him to ri- 
dicule and hatred, and of which we are about to fee the de- 
velopement in the pifture of his pontificate. So true it is, ' 
that the good and bad qualities of mbft 'men are called forth, . 
if not created, by circumftances ; or, rather, that what is 

' a flight 

• The place of Camerlingo was one of the moft diftinguifhed at the court 
of Rome, but it was merely honorary, and alnioft a finecure. The cardinal 
Ccmrrlirgo was nominally the chief furveyor of ftreets and fountains, and 
put his fignature at the bottom of all public alts relative to the finances. 
He was confidered as the principal min ifter of the Apoftolical Chamber $ 
but the real miniftcr of the finances was the treafurer. 

•J* We (hall hereafter explain the naturp of the Apoftolical Chamber. 

| Clement XIV. was then alive. 
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a flight defe£t in one fituation becomes a ferious mifchief in 
another. 

Nothing then at the death of Clement XIV. announced 
that cardinal Brafchi could become his fucceffor. The mi- 
nifters' of the two crowns were only fenfible, that it would 
be impoffible for them to make a choice exa&ly conformable 
to their wiflies. They had it in their power to diftate the 
exclufion of a few candidates only ; but they were afraid 
of being too lavifti of that violent remedy. Among the 
cardidals, whofe elevation they would have defired, fome, 
like Stoppani, who in the laft conclave had been the prin- 
cipal competitor of Ganganelli, were verging upon decre- 
pitude ; others, like Conti and Simoni, although endowed 
with talents, and profeffing moderate principles, did not in- 
fpire complete confidence ; while others, fuch as Malvezzi, 
Negroni, and Zelada, who were diftinguifhed by their abi- 
lities and the wifdom of their opinions, had manifefted 
their obfequioufnefs to the two courts, and their averfion to 
the Jefuits, too ftrongly, not to be excluded by a great ma- 
jority of the Sacred College. Almoft all the others were ei- 
ther deftitute of capacity, or very fufpicious on account of 
the views they wer$ fuppofed to entertain. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Details concerning the Conclave of 1774. 


.We have juft feen what was the ftate of parties when 
the conclave opened on the 5 th of October, 1774. 

From that very day the fa&ion of the zelanti endeavoured 
to carry, as by affault, the election of one of its faithful ad- 
herents, cardinal Coionna Pamphili. He was not, by a great 
deal, the mod furious of the party : had he been fo, the 
zelanti would never have dared to propofe him ; but they 
thought him proper to fecond their views under cover of his 
apparent moderation. He was not one of thofe whofe for- 
mal exclufion the minifters of the two crowns would have 
infilled upon : but they were averfe to his pretenfions : they 
wilhed, befides, to gain the time neceffary to ftrengthen 
their party by the arrival of feveral cardinals, who were 
expected from France, Spain, Portugal, and the reft of 
Italy. This was exa£Hy what the zelanti dreaded^ The 
cardinal de Bernis and Don Jofeph Monino were obliged, 
more than once, to affume a very energetic tone, in order to 
reftrain their impatience ; while the court of Lifbon, where 
the imperious Pombal ftill domineered, fpoke to them upon 
the fubjeft in threatening terms. 

Thus was the conclave, from the firft moment of its 
opening, the feat of cabals : every day a new plot was laid, 
difeovered, and defeated. Under the mafk of decency and 
refpeft, and while the different parties hypocritically invoked 
the affiftance of the Divine Spirit, the moft worldly perfidy 
was reciprocally and profufeiy put in practice. “ Nothing 
“ can be more impofing,” faid a perfon who was eye-wit- 
nefs to thefe intrigues, to his correfpondent, “ nothing cart 
«‘ N prefent a more edifying exterior than the regularity, the 
€i piety, and the apparent moderation of the Sacred Col- 
“ lege ; but I can fay with truth, that under this facred veil 
“ every hone ft man mu ft grieve to fee fo much falfehood, 
“ ftratagem, equivocation, and deceit, llere all the paf- 
“ fions are united and concentrated ; and, in the prefent 
** circumftauces, derive additional ftrength from the re- 

i( vengeful 
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" vengeful fury of the Jefuits* party, and from the difcon- 
u tent that prevailed during the laft pontificate.” 

The Sacred College, however, while granting to the mi- 
I nifters of the two crowns the refpite upon which they fo 
| ftrongly infifted, made repeated trials of its ftrength, and 
often counted the votes of the different parties. Every day 
1 there was at leaft one ballot, which had no other refult than 
a very fmall majority in favour*of fome of the cardinals. In 
thefe eoups d’ ejfal Mark Anthony Colonna obtained the 
greateft number of fuffrages. He was enlightened, virtuous 
even to aufterity, but attached to the Jefuits, and confe- 
quendy could not be agreeable to the catholic courts. On 
the other hand, he enjoyed too much confideration, and 
was of too illuftrious a family for the prevailing faction to 
think ferioufly of making him pope. He ferved then, pro- 
I perly fpeaking, to trifle away time. This game was played 
J for feveral months, during which Brafchi never obtained 
more than a fingle vote, and even that was at diftant inter- 
! vals ; nor did cardinal de Bernis, nor the minifter of Spain, 

! yet forefee in favour of whom the majority would defini- 
tively unite, Brafchi was beginning only to gain counte- 
nance among the partifans of the Jefuits, without whofe 
fupport he felt that it would be impoffible for him to attain 
the papacy. He perceived no figns of his being perfonally 
difagreeable to the two crowns ; lie had even been living for 
a long time paft in a kind of intimacy with their minifters ; 
and it is not unlikely that he now began to entertain fome 
faint hope of fuccefs. 

While in expectation of the arrival of the cardinals, for 
j whofe prefence they were obliged to wait, the zelanti re- 
i doubled their intrigues. Their molt aCtive agent was car- 

; dinal J. B. Rezzonico, nephew of the too famous Clement 

1 XIII. His talents did not go beyond mediocrity *, but he 
had the memory of his uncle to revenge *, wilhed to ferve 
the caufe of the Jefuits •, and partook in fome degree of the 
credit of his brother, the cardinal Camerlingo. He was 
therefore one of the molt powerful inftruments of that 
party, of which the two cardinals Colonna were the mod 
- confpicuous, but not the mod dangerous chiefs. Imme- 
diately under the Rezzonicos and the Colonnas, flood Cafi- 
telliy a fincere enthufiaft, whofe amiable qualities were 
fpoiled by a large portion of obftinacy ; Bofchi> a man of 
talents, of a gentle and infinuating difpofition, but who 
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had figned the famous, brtef againft the Infant of Parma, 
and who thereby found himfelf engaged in the caufe of the ? 
zelanti\ Paraccianty enjightened, but infincere, and folely 
calculated for intrigue ; Buffal'tniy artful, acute, and enjoy- 
ing great confideration 5 with feveral others, who played a 
lefs confpicuous part, but who, although in the back ground, : 
rendered efiential fervices to the party. The two crowns 
then had againft them both numbers and talents \ and it re- j 
quired nothing lefs than their political preponderance, and - 
the capacity of their two principal agents, to infure their 
fuccefs. Even with thofe advantages, it was long difputed, 
and at laft was incomplete. They were obliged, as we are 
about to fee, to capitulate with difficulties. 

The long-expe&ed cardinals at laft arrived, and from 
that moment the fcene began to change. It was time to put 
an end to the farce which the zelanti were playing, and for 
the conclave to think ferioufly of making a choice. Out of , 
thirty-feven cardinals prefent, fixteen were in the intereft of 
the two crowns. This was enough to prevent the election 
of a pope decidedly hoftile to their views ; but as the aws 
of the conclave require a majority, confiding of at leaft 
two thirds of the votes, it was not enough to enable them 
to difpofe of the tiara as they pleafed. Befides, the catholic 
courts were not even agreed among themfelves ; that of ^ 
Spain fupporting Pallavicini, a near relation of its prime 
minifter, the duke of Grimaldi ; and Auftfia favouring Vif- 
conti, who had been nuncio at Vienna. 

But thefe two cardinals had nothing elfe to recommend 
them to the notice of the Sacred College ; while Brafchi, 
who had difeovered conGderable fkill in conciliatingvthe fa r ' 
vour of both parties, and who feemed to have lefs objec- 
tions to fear than any other, was powerfully aided by the 
zeal and addrefs of cardinal Giraud, who had been pope’s 
nuncio in France. The cardinal de Bernis alfo reprefented 
him to his court as an eligible candidate, provided no better 
could be found and as great reliance was placed upon his 
difeernment,' his opinion met with no opposition. The in- 
finuations of cardinal Giraud were liftened to by J.'F. Al- 
bani, dean of the college, whofe character at all times 
gave him weight ; and who derived particular influence 
from his place during the vacancy of the Holy See. The 
minifters of France and Spain augured well of his capacity 
and even of his intentions. Don Jofeph Monino, without 
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giving up Pallavicini, thought with the cardinal de Bernis, 
that Brafchi, although a creature of the Rezzonicos, wbuld 
abftain'from all innovation upon the meafures of Clement 
XIV. ; but the, Portuguefe minifter was of opinion that his 
attachment to the Jefuits was incurable, though pretty well 
difguifed ; and th^t was ftill at Lifbon a crime of the deep- 
eft Corfini, the minifter of the court of Vienna, had 
formerly had a quarrel with him, the remembrance of 
which was deeply rooted in his mind. This double oppo- 
(ition occafioned the dereli&ion of a projeft, that as yet 
was but in embryo ; and all the brilliant hopes that Brafchi 
had indulged for feveral days, were completely done away. 
His name fcarcely re-appeared in the following ballots $ 
and the year 1774 terminated in the midft of uncertainty. 

Bernis began to fear that the influence of the two crowns 
would foon be reduced to little or nothing. He even fore- 
faw the poflibility of a choice being made in direct oppo- 
fition to their views ; and demanded inftru&ions iow to a£t 
upon fuch an event. 

The cardinals could fee no end to the prolongation of the 
conclave. They recolle&ed with difmay, that the ele&ion 
of Benedi& XIV. was the refult of fix months confine- 
ment. Several, who were a prey to difeafe and to ennui y 
the molt cruel of all maladies, came out of their cells ; and 
even thofe who made a paftimc of intrigue, began to lofe 
all patience. 

Some turned their thoughts to cardinal Migazzi, arch- 
bifliop of Vienna, againft whom ftrong prejudices exifted 
at Rome, previoufly to his arrival 5 but who feemed to 
place a confidence in the minifters of the two courts a > and 
began to make fome progrefs in their efteem. He was 
weakly fupported. Others thought of Borromeo, a man 
of fenfe, but of a rough temper, and original turn of mind. 
He was befides too much devoted to the Jefuits. Others 
propofed Caraccioli 5 but he was full of fcruples, attached 
to bulls, and difliked by the two crowns. Their minifters 
regretted Brafchi : they founded him ; and Brafchi affe&ed 
indifference. 

Monino returned to Pallavicini, and Bernis feconded him ; 
but Pallavicini excited very little intereft. They had next 
forlie thoughts of reverting to Vifconti : he was prude f 
gentle, and timid \ but his talents were of too humb 
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kind : befides the zelanti obftinately rejected every candi- 
date propofed by the two crowns. 

Cardinal Zelada was brought forward, in order to recon- 
cile the two factions *, a part to which he was admirably 
fuited. It was then agreed upon, that each fide fliould pro- 
pofe three candidates ; and the attempt was twice made, 
and as often failed. Cardinal Brafchi had been brought 
forward by neither fide. 

While this was going on, an aperture was difeovered in 
the wall of the conclave ; and by fome attributed to cu- 
riofity *, by others to intrigue. Neither of them merited 
the accufation. Intrigue, entirely concentrated in the con- 
clave, had no need of fuel from without \ while indifere- 
tion left curiofity nothing to defire. It was much more pro- 
bable that a defire to purloin the plate of the cardinals had 
©ccafioned this aperture, which was immediately clofed ; 
and nothing remained but the fufpicions to which it had 
given birth. 

This little incident ferved for a moment to beguile the 
annul of the conclave, which was involved in frefh uncer- 
tainty. The minifters of the two crowns, and the cardinals 
devoted to them, hefitated for fome time between Vifconti, 
Pallavicini, and Brafchi. The laft had thirty-two votes 
towards the end of January, which was two more than he 
wanted. The minifter of Spain, before he gave up the 
" point, determined to make another effort, and even to ex- 
hauft his credit, in favour of Pallavicini ; for the marquis 
de Grimaldi was highly ambitious of the honour of having 
the pope for his coufin-german j and Charles III. who was 
much attached to his minifter, partook of his defire. Ca- 
tholic by virtue of his crown, and of a pioUs difpofition, he 
naturally kept up aclofe connexion with the court of Rome, 
and could not be indifferent to the choice of a fov^reign pon- 
tiff. Befides, as Charles III., Grimaldi, and Monino, ftiil 
harboured a ftrong refentment againft the Jefuits, the mere 
fufpicion of belonging to their party was enough to infpire 
them with difiike. The court of Verfailles, lefs devout and 
lefs hoftile to thedefundl fociety, was not fo fcrupulous. It$ 
only wifh was to do nothing thaf might too much thwart 
that of Madrid 5 and the iiiftrudtions it fent to Rome 
amounted to no more. 

Pallavicini faw, however, that the kind exertions of 
Spaifi in his favour produced no effedl \ and, either through 
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timidity, modefty, or fear left his failure fhould be attend- 
ed with too much eclat> teftified, with all the energy of 
which he was capable, that he was afflicted at feeing himfelf 
the caufe of fo much delay. Bernis made ufe of the mod 
earned entreaties in order to revive his courage, and to get 
the better of his fcruples. “We will not fuffer ourfelves 
to be difcouraged,” faid he ; t{ we will rather remain fix 
months in our cells, ftlould it become nece^^avy. ,, Pallavi- 
cini was not to be moved ; he formally declared that he 
would refufe the tiara ; and indicated Brafchi as the moft 
proper perfon to reconcile all parties. Monino, who ferv- 
ed him rather out of duty than affeCtion, yielded without 
much reUiftance to this determination. Actuated by a re- 
gard for the court of Vienna, the minifters of the two 
crowns made one attempt more in favour of Vifconti. The 
zelanti were entirely hoftile to him ; and it was not worth 
while to come to an open rupture, nor even to prolong a 
conclave already fo tedious. At length the two principal 
parties were convinced that it was impoflible for them to 
choofe a pope among the cardinals, who were held by them 
refpeCtively in the higheft efteem. Bernis and Monino, 
who by means of their talents, and the importance of their 
courts, retained the principal influence, were fenfible that, 
as they could not fucceed in fpite of the zelanti , it became 
neceffary to abandon the conteft, and choofe from among 
that party one of thofe to whom the two crowns had the 
lead diflike. They reverted then to Brafchi, whofe friend 
cardinal Giraud had ferved him with a great deal of zeal. 
Bernis and Monino completed the converfion of Corfini, 
the Imperial ambaffador, and of the minifters of Portugal 
and Naples ; while cardinal Zelada negotiated with his 
ufual dexterity. Pie removed a number of difficulties; 
perfuaded the zelanti that Brafchi could not be dangerous ; 
and offered to be refponfible t6 the minifters of the two 
crowns for his moderation, his principles, and his faithful 
obfervance of the engagements contracted by his predecei- 
for. The road being thus fmoothed, the cardinals, on the 
24th of February, proceeded to a ballot, in which Brafchi 
was unanimoufly eleCted. The Sacred College, according 
to cuftom, went immediately in a body to kifs his hand in 
his cell, and to pay him that firft homage to which idola- 
trous fuperftition did not fcruple to give the name of adore- 
tior. 

Thi 
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This narrative fufliciently proves that the ele&ion of 
Pius VI. was not preconcerted, and that it was much lefs 
the work of the two crowns, than the refult of circum- 
ftances. Bernis, on entering the conclave, did not fufpedl 
that it could ever take place * and when he began to defire 
it, was ftill without hopes. He announced it to his court 
in the following words. 

“ It is thought that cardinal Brafchi will fill his high fta- 
tion with credit to himfelf : the public at leaft has always 
entertained a favourable idea of him ; and nobody denies 
him information, piety, and the moft rigorous probity, from 
which he has never fwerved. While yet a young man, he 
was honoured with the efteem of that enlightened pontiff, 
Benedict XIV. who opened to him the road to preferment. 
Although he enjoyed a high degree of favour during the 
pontificate of Clement XIII. no a&ion was ever imputed 
to him that could juftify a fufpicion of fanaticifm. Created 
a cardinal by Clement XIV. whom fome cvil-difpofed per- 
fons had prejudiced againft him, he fubmitted filently to his 
difgrace, and only appeared to recolleft the-favdurs he4iad 
received. In the beginning of the conclave he beheld with 
unconcern the projeft of his eleftion deftroyed almoft as 
focn as formed. In a word, the whole pf his condu£t in- 
dicates an honejl man y full of courage , fortitude , prudence , and 
moderation . There is no anfwering, however, for the events 
which may refult from certain circumftances ; nor for the 
change which a too great elevation is apt to produce in the 
mind and difpofition of the greater parf of mankind.” — 
<c God alone can penetrate to the bottom of the heart ; men 
can only judge by appearances. The reign of the new 
pope will fhew whether, before his ele&ion, he wore his 
own face or a maf^” r 

Such a horofcope, drawn by fo judicious a man as the 
cardinal de Bernis, was certainly a favourable augury. It 
was very far, however, from being juftified by the pontifi- 
cate of Pius VI. Not that before his elevation he wore" a 
mafk which he afterwards laid afide. Hypocrify has no 
place among the defe&s with which he is reproached ; but 
the performance of his funftions has held him out in feve- 
ral poihts of view, in which the public till then had had no 
opportunity of feeing him. Though weak and obftinate by- 
turns, it is ftill more to vanity, of which he had hardly been 
fufpe&ed, when loft in the crowd of cardinals, that his 
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faults and h!s misfortunes are afcribable. But it would be 
highly unjuft not to fet down the greater part of them to 
the account of circumftances. Neither the firmnefs of 
Sixtus V. nor the wifdom of Benedict XIV. would have fuf- 
ficed to fave the bark of St. Peter from the ftorms of which 
I it was the fport during his long pontificate, and by which 
t it was at laft entirely fubmerged. 


CHAPTER III. 


Pius VI. upon the Papal Throne — His firjl PranfaElions •with 
Spain and Prujfia . 


THE turbulent and capricious people of Rome, who, 
perhaps, refemble the ancient Romans in thofe qualities 
alone, did not at firtt appear to applaud the election of 
Pius VI. They regarded him as a pupil of thofe Rezzo- 
nicos, whofe incautious fanaticifm had brought the Holy 
See into circumftances of fuch great danger \ and applied 
to him a famous Latin verfe, compofcd under the pontifi- 
cate of Alexander VI. and importing that Rome had al- 
ways been ruined by fovereigns who bore the title of Sextus : 

Stmper fub $<xih perditm Roma fuit. 

InefFefl, Sextus Tarquinius provoked by his tyranny the 
expulfion of the kings of Rome j Urban VI. began the 
great fchifm of the weft j Alexander VI. aftonifhed Rome 
and the whole world by the enormity of his crimes , and 
| Pius VI. has but too well realized the prefentiment fuggeft- 
ed by his name. , Never did prophecy appear lefs founded : 
never was any one more pun&ually fulfilled. 

The new pope, however, fpared nothing at firft that 
could conciliate the good opinion of the public. At the 
moment when his ele&ion was proclaimed in the chapel of 
| the conclave, he fell on his knees, -and offered up his pray- 
ers to heaven in terms fo moving, that the whole of his 
auditory burft into tears. V enerable fathers , faid he, ad- 
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(Jveffing himfelf to the cardinals, your meeting is at an end\ 
but how unfortunate is the refult of it to me\ Was this mere 
affectation, or did he feel a fecret foreboding of the fate 
that awaited him ? He diftributed money to the poor ; took 
under his immediate prote&ion a woman little favoured 
with the gifts of fortune, who had had the care of his infant 
years ; and, in his fird diftribution of ecclefiadical favours, 
gave a preference to the mod worthy and lead opulent pre- 
lates. To thefe benevolent a£ts he added feveral a£ts of 
firmnefs. He feverely reprimanded the prelate Potenziani, 
governor of Rome, on account of the diforders which he 
had not taken care to reprefs ; deprived Nicholas Bifchi, 
praefeCt of the atinona *, of his penfion, and compelled him 
to give in his accounts ; declared that he would difmifs all 
thofe from their employments who had acquired them by 
unworthy means ; faved the Apoftolical Chamber, by fup- 
preffmg feveral penfions, an annual expenfe of forty thou- 
sand Roman crowns ; and promifed to make the cardinals 
his advifers in all affairs of ffate. This was recommending 
himfelf at the expenfe of his predeceflor, who had been 
(ingularly fparing of his confidence. His whole conduCl 
belpoke him humane, eafy of accefs, laborious, and tem- 
perate. In a word, his debut gained him almod every heart. 
But was there ever a fovereign who did not begin his career 
in the fame w r ay ? In a new order of things, is there any 
man indeed who is not equally fond of giving and of enter- 
taining hopes ? 

His principal, and mod difficult part, was that which he 
had to play" with the miniders of the two crowns, to whom 
he was indebted for the tiara, and with whom he had enter- 
ed into engagements fo much the more delicate, as they 
were contradictory to his fecret fentiments ; for the whole 
courfe of his pontificate proved that at the bottom of his 
heart he was a friend to the Jefuits. His gratitude was alfo 
due to the zelanti\ and who knows what promifes he might 
not have made them ? He dood therefore in a very difficult 
fituation. On both fides he was under the influence of fear, 
and made alternate facrifices, according as one or other par- 
ty threatened him with the more imminent danger. He 
N was fenfible how much it was his intered to conciliate the 
favour of the catholic courts, particularly thofe of Madrid 

and 

* A Conn fellor charged to fuperintend the victualling of Rome. We 
'hall fpeak hereafter of the annona and of Nicholas JBifchi. 
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and Verfailles ; but he remembered alfo the tragical end of 
Ganganelli. Hence thofe variations and meafures appa- 
rently contradi&ory. Both parties attributed them to his 
duplicity ; while in fafl they were only afcribable to that in* 
confiftency which is fo naturally attendant upon a want of 
refolution. Could any thing eife indeed be expe&ed from a 
man who combined weaknefs of power with weaknefs of 
mind ? 

To the cardinal de Bernis, however, he behaved with a 
degree of tra&ability, which proceeded as much from incli- 
nation as from want of firmnefs. He often afked his ad- 
vice, and almoft always followed it. It even feemed as if he 
affe&ed to live in intimacy with him, and to give him pub- 
lic teftimonies of attachment, and fometimes of deference; 

It was not enough for the miniiters of the two crowns to 
have featcd in the chair of St. Peter a pontiff on whom 
they could depend : it was neceffary that the perfons about 
him fhould be fuch as they approved. This was a conditi- 
on, a tacit one at leaft, of his ele&ion. They had no diffi- 
culty in getting cardinal Pallavicffii confirmed in the place 
of fecretary of ftate, which to them was the moft intereft- 
ing of all. 

They would have wiffied to procure the datario for cardi- 
nal Malvczzi, who had given proofs of abilities, of vir-< 
tue, and of his attachment to France ; but he was too 
odious to the zelanti \ and Bernis, who was always prudent 
and moderate, did not require that Pius VI. fhould give 
them too great caufe of complaint, efpecially at the com- 
mencement of his career — Let them, faid he, obtain fome 
of thofe places, more honourable than important, which 
you have at your difpofal ; acquit yourfelf thus of the ob- 
ligations you owe them *, but be upon your guard againft 
I their counfelst After fome hefitation, the datario was given 
! to the worthy cardinal Negroni, whom the two crowns 
j would have wiffied to feat in the chair of St. Peter, in pre- 
ference to any one elfe ; and the fecretary-ffiip of briefs to 
cardinal Conti, an honcft, laborious, and liberal man, who 
was much better qualified for the place of fecretary of ftate 
than Pallavicini. But on every fide fome little confiderati-. 
on or other was to be kept in view ; and Pius VI. thus pafJ 
fed the whole of his pontificate, fometimes in endeavouring 
to conciliate the favour of the catholic courts, fometimes 
of his benefactors, and ftill more frequently of his enemies. 

vol. i. C Hence 
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Hence thofe vacillations, and thofe hazardous ftep% which 
either became a fourceof regret, or made him the object of 
reproaches ; and hence thofe half meafures which weaken- 
ed authority and inflamed difcontent. 

Scarcely was he feated on the papal throne, when the 
zelanti, who affefted to confider him as their creature, had 
caufe of complaint. They wiflied him to become the mi- 
nifter of their vengeance, and the redrefler of the pretend- 
ed wrongs of the former reign. Ricci, the general of the. 
Jefuits, and feveral other furious partifans of the defunfl 
fociety, had been confined in the C3ftle of St. Angelo *, and 
a profecution had been fet on foot againft them during the 
preceding pontificate. According to the zelanti> it was pro- 
per that the death of Clement XIV. fhould put an end ta 
thefe rigorous proceedings. Pius VI. had the courage to 
declare, that the ordinary forms of juftice fhould be adher- 
ed to in regard to the accufed ; but this apparent courage 
was derived from the fear with which he was infpired by 
count de Florida Blanca, who would not have differed the 
(mailed attack to be made upon his work. Nothing lefs 
than the firmnefs of that Spanifti minider was neceflary to 
countervail the influence of the numerous partifans of the 
Jefuits ; that is to fay, of all who at Rome had either for- 
tune or intered, with the exception of a few cardinals, and 
of the monadic orders, who were jealous of the fociety of 
Jefus. The confequence was, that, during this long pon- 
tificate, not fix months paflfed without fome attempt being 
made in its favour. Sometimes endeavours were made to 
entrap the eafy nature of the pope, in order to extort from 
him fome promife or fome equivocal meafure *, at others, 
pamphlets were publifhed fanatically injurious to the memo- 
ry of Clement XIV. Every thing ferved as a pretence for t 
pcrfecution, or as fuel for animofity. The different padi- 
ons affumed by turns the mafk of religion, in order the jj 
more eafily to attain their ends. Even the canonifation of 
faints was made a fort of political concern. t 

John Palafox, a prelate of the lad century, didinguiflied * ! 
by his talents and his piety, but dill better known by his 
quarrels with the miffionaries of the Jefuits, while he was J 
bifhop in Mexico, was become, a hundred years after his : 
death, an objeffc of contention in the catholic church. Re- , 
called to Spain by Philip IV. he was prompted to the diocefe ^ 
of Odna; led an exemplary life ; died with a high reputa- . 
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tlon of fan&ity ; and obtained a place among the beati- 
fied. He would have remained quiet in this lower rank of 
the celeftial hierarchy : but the animofity of the court of 
Madrid againft the Jefuits fuddenly created an intereft in 
' favour of one of their moft inveterate enemies * and the 
i canonifation of the venerable Palafox, which was only cal- 
culated to gratify the vanity of his family, or to amufe the 
■ leifure of devotees, became an affair of (late. Scarcely 
had Charles III. expelled the Jefuits from his dominions, 
when he requefted it with the greateft earneftnefs. Cle- 
ment XIV. dying without having been able to fatisfy the 
defire of the catholic king, the firft mark of obfequioufnefs 
required of his fucceffor was to haften this important decifton , 
He made a {how of compliance, but Jefuitical intrigues 
1 prolonged delay, accumulated obftacles, and thus favoured 
! the fecret repugnance of Pius VI. More important affairs 
called off the attention of the eourt of Spain. Charles III. 
died, and was fucceeded by his fon, who inherited not only 
! his throne, but his piety and his prejudices againft the Je- 
t fuits. One of the firft requefts that he made of the fove- 
1 reign pontiff was the canonifation of the venerable Palafox. 
j The congregation dei riti collefted all the documents that 
1 could throw a doubt upon his orthodoxy ; among others his 
correfpondence with the univerfity of Louvain. Thefe 
were valuable materials for the perfonage, who, in the ridi- 
culous language of canonifations, was called the devil's advo- 
cate. The cabal profited by them ; and Palafox, notwith- 
ftanding the intereft taken by Spain in his pofthumous glo- 
, ry, was for a long time reduced to the humbler honours of \ 
beatification. The Jefuits alone were fenfible of this ob- 
fcure triumph. 

They obtained, however, lefs contefted fucceffes, which 
proved a fource of trouble to the unfortunate Pius VI. 
whofe fecret wifhes were conftantly at variance with his of- 
tenfible engagements. Who could have forefeen that the 
fociety of Jefus, banifhed from the countries devoted to fu- 
perftitiori, would find an afylum and undifguifed proteftion 
among heretics and fchifmatics ? Two fovereigns, perhaps 
the moft diftinguifhed of the eighteenth century for the!r 
; wifdom and talents for government, confidered it as a kind 
of point of honour to receive into their dominions the 
wreck of the proferibed fociety. They faw in its members 
neither the profeffors of a corrupt fyftem of morality, dari- 
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gerous to fubje&s, and (till more dangerous to kings, nor 
intriguers, making religion ferve as the mafk and inflrument 
of their ambition. They faw in them nothing but enlight- 
ened men, proper, in ma'ny refpe&s, for public inftru&ion. 
Determined to watch over their conduit ; to keep them 
within bounds ; and to admit them neither into their courts 
nor into their confeffionals, how could they look upon them 
in a dangerous light ? Such, no doubt, was the reafoning 
of Ftederic the Great, and of the Imperial Catharine. 

Frederic II. who had a great many catholics in his do- 
minions, could not avoid keeping up fome intercouvfe with 
the Holy See ; and had an agent conftantly refident at 
Rome. This was the abbe Ciofani, a man much devoted 
to the fociety of Jefus. His principal- wifh was to reftore 
it to its priftine fituation ; the great objeft of his million to 
obtain a decifion concerning the eftablifliment of the Je- 
fuits in fome of the provinces ®f the Pruflian monarchy. 
Would any one believe that the great Frederic intimated to 
the pope, that, as he had not been confulted concerning the 
fuppreflion of the order, he had a right to confider that 
event as never having taken place, and totally to difregard 
it, by leaving the Jefuits in his dominions upon the fame 
footing as before ? It will readily be believed, that the 
abb6 Ciofani neither foftened the expreffion of Frederic’s 
difeontent, nor tranfmitted to him very faithfully tho cir- 
cumfpeft anfwers which he obtained from the pope. The 
king of Pruffia was refolved to retain the Jefuits in his king- 
dom, in order to employ them in the education of youth. 
It was of little confequence to him whether they were faith- 
ful or not to their vows, and to the ftatutds of their order ; 
but he wifhed them to be contented, and to live with him 
in the way mod agreeable to his views. Deceived, no doubt, 
by his agent, or feigning to be fo, he affirmed, in a public 
declaration, that the fovereign* pontiff would not oppofe the 
prefervation of the fociety in Pruffia ; and when this decla- 
ration was communicated to the pope, the latter laid, ac- 
cording at lead; to the abb£ Ciofani, “ that it was not in his 
“ power to refeiad the decifion of his predeceffor, on ac- 
“ count of the powerful oppofition of the catholic courts ; 
(( but that he Jolemnly promifed that he never would de- 
“ clare the fociety forming in Pruffia to be an irregular efta- 
u blifhment” 

Informed 
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Informed of this Angular promifc, the minifters of France 
and Spain reproached Pius VI. in the ftrongeft terms, and 
charged him with duplicity. The pope excufed himfelf in 
the bed way he was able ; preteded that his words had been 
mifinterpreted ; and tenewed his engagements. He be- 
haved to his fevere tutors with an appearance at lead of trac- 
tabiiity 5 and never fawned more upon the cardinal de Ber- 
ms than after having deceived a reprimand. He was dill 
more afraid of the minider of Spain, whofe court was more 
peremptory and punctilious than that of Verfailles, and who> 
was himfelf far more irritable than the cardinal de Bernis. 
No wonder then if Pius VI. experienced a joyful fenfation, 
which he found it difficult to difguife, when M. de Florida 
Blanca was recalled to Madrid in 1777, to take upon him 
the principal adminidration of affairs. Spain was then re- 
prcfented at Rome by the duke of Grimaldi, who fucceed- 
ed count de Florida Blanca, and by the chevalier Azara, who 
had been long in Italy, honoured with the confidence of 
bis court, to which he had fuch a variety of claims. But 
the pope foon faw that he had gained nothing by a change, 
on which he had at fird congratulated himfelf. The duke 
of Grimaldi, an honed and well meaning man, but eafy to 
be milled, and feeing every thing with the eyes of his rela- 
tion Pallavicini, appeared to adhere to the party oppofed to 
the two crowns, and infpired it with new hopes. But his 
embafly was little lefs than an honourable retreat, in which 
it was meant that he fhould enjoy ot'ium cum dignitate. He 
was frequently abfent ; but the chevalier Azara did not for a 
moment lofe fight of the Holy See. His vigilance and his 
firmnefs were often troublefome; but he joined to his auftere 
counfels marks of kindnefs, which conciliated at once the 
good-will and the confidence of the pope; and it may now be 
laid that his influence, and that of the cardinal de Bernis, 
with whom he always lived upon terms of the greated inti- 
macy, favedPiusVI. from t^c commiffion of many faults, 
and contributed, perhaps, to delay the fubverfion of the 
papal throne. 

As to the king of Pruffia, he was determined to retain 
the Jefuits in his dominions in fome fhape or other. In a 
letter, which he wrote as long ago as the year 1775, to one 
of the fociety then at Breflau, he expreffed himfelf to this 
} effeft : 44 They may depend upon my prbte&ion. Neither 
! the pope, nor any one elfe, has a right to preferibe rules 
! for 
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for my condu&. I promifed the Imperial court, in the lad 
treaty of peace, that I would maintain the catholic clergy in 
the (late in which I found it. I will keep my word ; and if 
every one elfe choofes to confult nothing but his own plea- 
fure, I, for my part, will drive all the reft of the prieft- 
hood out of my dominions, and keep you Jefuits alone.” A 
letter written to M. d’Alembert, about the fame time, when 
he was recovering from an illnefs which had nearly coft 
him his life, contains the following paflage : 44 I have lived 
t% long enough to fee ftrange things come to pafs. I have 
44 feen the pope’s foldiers wear my uniform; the Jefuits 
44 choofe me for their general ; and Voltaire write like an 
44 old woman.” 

It was not, however, out of any malevolent obftinacy 
that he prote&ed the Jefuits. 44 I have*” he was accuftom- 
“ ed to fay, 44 a million and a half of catholics among my 
“ fubjedfs. It is of confequence to me that they {hould be 
44 brought up ftriftly and uniformly in the religion of their 
44 forefathers The Jefuits have given proofs of their ta- 
44 lents for education ; and it is only by exifting in a body 
44 that their talk can be properly fulfilled. I am determin- 
44 ed, then, that they fhall fo exift, upon condition of their 
44 fubmitting, in other refpefts, to the ecclefiafticai laws 
44 which the pope may think fit to prefcribe..” Pius VI., 
in order to avoid giving offence to the catholic courts, re- 
quired that they (hould lay afide the habit of their order, 
which they continued to wear in Silefia ; and that they 
{hould abftain from preaching and adminiftering the facra- 
ment. At the beginning of 177 6 the bifhop of Breflau 
communicated to them the intentions of the pope, which 
were alfo thofe of the king of Pruffia. They obeyed ; but 
new ftorms arofe on their account in the other parts of Eu- 
rope, where they flattered themfelves with the enjoyment 
of a lefs equivocal exiftence. Pius VI. tormented by ’France 
and Spain, alfumtd from time to time, in regard to the fo- 
ciety, an intolerant language, which was foreign to his 
heart. Thofe in particular, who were in PolHh Pruffia, 
gave rife to complaints, becaufe they continued to live to- 
gether according to monaftic rules. But Frederic explain- 
ed himfelf, on this occafion, in fuch a ^way as to flop the 
pontiff’s mouth: 44 I will confent,” faid he, in a letter 
written in 1779 to the bifhop of Culm, in whofe diocefethe 
Jefuits were eftablifhed ; 44 1 will confent to faerifice their 
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name and habit to the will of the pope ; but as to the eflen- 
tial'part of their inftitution it (hall remain untouched, and 
upon the fame footing as in Silefia, in order to favour the 
improvement of the youth committed to their care.” 

It was thus that the company of Jefus continued to ex- 
ift in Polifh Pruflia and in Silefia. This was quite enough 
to prevent thepartifansof that too-famous fociety from lof- 
ing all hope ; and gave them room to fay — the Jefuits arc 
perfecuted, difperfed, and fupprefied ; but not annihilated. 
The catholic courts familiarised themfelves by degrees with 
this exception ; but their vigilance was only the more ac- 
tive to hinder the Jefuits from obtaining farther triumphs. 
As to Frederic II. he readily pardoned Pius VI. the tranfi- 
ent oppofition which he had experienced, and' with the 
fource of which he was well acquainted. He even retain- 
ed for that pontiff, whofe faults were often imputable to 
himfelf, dill oftener to circumftances, a kind affeftion, 
which manifefted itfelf on feveral occafions, when he faw 
him engaged in a conteft with Jofeph II., who undertook 
to make reforms, juftified by found policy, but affli£Hng to 
the church. He wrote to M. d’Alembert as follows : c< The 
u only thing that vexes me is, that all this good was not 
<f done under popes who merited humiliation ; and that it * 
u fhould have been referred precifely for the worthy Braf- 
€€ chi ; the man who has drained the Pontine marAies.” 

Independently of his perfonal affc&ion for Pius VI., he 
attached more importance to the keeping up of a friendly 
connexion with the Holy See than could have been expett- 
ed from a prince fo fuperior to empty formalities. The title 
of king, which the eleftor of Brandenburg had only borne 
lince the beginning of the century, had not yet been ac- 
knowledged by the popes ; and he Wi(hed to make that ac- 
knowledgment the obje£t of a fort of negotiation. During 
the time that Pius VI. was at Vienna, the baron de Rei- 
defel, the Pruffian minifter there, applied for it perfonally 
to the pope, and obtained it in a private audience. Upon 
his return to Rome, he began to give the title of king, in 
his briefs, to the great Frederic. It may be made a quef- 
tion, which of the two was the mod honoured by this fa- 
vour ? Count Hertzberg, who knew how to fet a juft value 
upon it, as well as his mafter; but who did not, however, 
deem it unworthy felicitation, thought no doubt that it was 
calculated to increafe the king of Pruffia’s confequence in 
the eyes of his catholic fubjefts; and that nothing, having 
that tendency, ought to be overlooked. 

CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Troublefome Dijputes of Pius VI. with Catherine II. 

jA.MONG the Angular occurrences that diftinguilh the 
end of the prefent century, few are more worthy of remark 
than the violent expul fion of the Jefuits by the moft pious 
monarch* of Chridendom ; their profeription, however re- 
lu&ant, by the Holy See ; and the kind reception' they met 
with from two philofophical fovereigns 5 one a heretic, 
and the other a fchifmatic. Frederic the Great, and Cathe- 
rine II., equally intent upon extraordinary things, thought 
they (hould throw a new ray of glory upon their reign, by 
prote&ing the illuftrious victims ofoppreffion ; by welcom- 
ing to their dominions men renowned for their talents ; and 
by redrefling the wrongs they had differed from the fpirit of 
perfecution. The motives of their determination were, 
perhaps, combined with a feeling of ill-will towards thofe 
pious fovereigns who drove away the ableft champions of 
' their holy religion, and with a proud defire to prove that 
the dangers, which had ferved as a pretence for that im» 
portant meafure, were fuch as could alarm only pufillani- 
mous minds. But they were Hill more (trongly impelled by 
the defire to give to public inftru&ion, in their refpe&ive 
dates, a form which, whatever fince may have been faid of 
it, had certainly received the fanftion of experience in feveral 
catholic countries. They were both too wife to take fuch 
a ftep merely through malice or out of oftentatiop. 

However this may be, fuch of the Ex-Jefuits as had not 
taken refuge in the ecclefiaftical date had fought and ob- 
tained an afylum in countries of which the fovereigns, though 
independent of the church of Rome, reckoned a number of 
catholics among their fubjefts : fojne retired to Polifli 
Pruffia ; fome to Silefia ; and others to White Ruffia. They 
were living peaceably in the latter province, when a noble 
Lithuanian, bifhopof Malta in partwus^ who was refident at 
Mohilow, with the title of apodolical vifitor, and who, from 
thence, kept up a condant correfpondence with the numer- 
ous friends of the fociety at Rome, thought proper moft; 
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ftrangely to exceed the powers given him by the pope. He' 
permitted the Jefuits of White Ruffia to take novices, in 
conformity, as he faid, with the intent ions of Clenunt Xlf* 
and of Pius VL Pius VI. was dangeroufly ill ; and the 
cardinals, tired of the length of his reign (it had already 
lafted more than four years), looked to its fpeedy clofe. 
Now was the moment to give, in a diftant quarter, the fignal 
for the refurreftion of the Jefuits. Before the demand that 
would have been made could be publicly known, Pius VI. 
would be no more. His fucceffor, whatever his principle; 
might be, would find it a fettled thing ; it would \c reprt- 
fented as the work of the deceafed pope $ and mighty pe - 
haps, be refpefted by the catholic courts, who would be 
afraid of expofing the church to new dangers. Thofe who 
were the molt exafperated againft the Jefuits were at a great 
diftance ; and their murmurs might be disregarded, and 
rendered of no avail. 

The event baffled all conjefture. Pius VI. recovered \ 
and his convalefcence was greeted by the moft fevere remon- 
ftrances on the part of the minifters of France and Spain* 
They reproached hi(n with the ambiguous manner in which 
the powers given to the biftiop of Mallo had been worded. 
That daring prelate was born a Calviqift ; turned Catholic 
at the death of his father ; married ; was left a widower ; 
entered into holy orders ; began from that moment to aft 
the apoftle ; made Warfaw the centre of his pious labours* 
found me^ns to intereft in his favour the Ruffian minifters 
who were all-powerful there ; gained the friendftiip of 
Garampi, the pope’s nuncio, a zealous partifan of the Jefuits; 
was, upon his guarantee, and the formal demand of Ruffia, 
appointed biftiop in partibus ; and immediately affumed the 
title of bifhop of Mohilow and of White Ruffia. Such was 
this adventurer, who played the part of a fanatic, though he 
hardly believed in God. He involved Pius VI. in one of 
the greateft: embarraffments which he ever experienced ; pre- 
vailed upon the Imperial Catherine to efpoufe his caufe with 
a tenacity and haughtinefs which (he feemed to referve only 
for affairs of the higheft importance ; and occupied Europe 
for feveral years with the confequences of his ignoble 
intrigue. 

But what could he have done if he had not met with 
powerful fupport even at Rome itfelf ? The brief, of which 
he had jnade fo improper a ufe, had been drawn up by 
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Borgia, fee ret ary to the propaganda, an artful prelate, whofe 
affeftions were well known ; and (as was often the 
cafe with the precepts of our bifhops) had not even been 
read by Pius VI. His confufion was only the greater, and 
his perplexity not the lefs. What could he do to appeafe 
France and Spain, without offending Catherine II., without 
irritating her againfl the catholics in her dominions ? He 
was required, however, to difavow in the mod formal 
manner the conduct of the bilhop of Mallo, and to threaten 
him with canonical penalties, if he did not haften to recal 
his mandate. Nothing was neglefted to extort that revoca- 
tion. Spain folicited it direftly at Peterfburgh, where at 
that moment fhe was not in favour, on account of the recent 
ftoppage of fome Ruffian {hips. The imperious Catherine 
anfwered, through the medium of Czernichew, that as the 
king of Spain had, doubtlefs, had his reafons for expelling 
the Jefuits from his territories, the had heris for retaining 
them in her empire- The interceffion of the king of 
Poland was employed. Catherine anfwered him in her own 
hand-writing : 44 I thank you for your interpofition,” faict 
fhe *, 44 but as the affair in queftion is merely (economical, 
4< I ftand in need of neither mediation nor treaty. I am 
** certainly miftrefs m my own dominions/ Staniflaus re- 
turned to the charge, and Catherine replied ; 44 I will main- 
44 tain the ordinance of the bifhop of Mohilow, which has 

received my approbation ; and if the pope proceed againfl 
<e him, I will proteft him. I wifi rather confent to a fchifm, 

than to make any change to the eftablifiunent of the 
44 Jefuits in White Ruflia.” It was not, however, that 
fhe felt any great affeftion for the Jefuits. £>he knew how 
little they were worth, bating their talents for public in- 
ftruftion \ but fhe was piqued, and her ill humour carried 
her beyond the limits prescribed by her intentions, as well 
as by her interefl. 

There was at that time at Warfaw a nuncio (Archetti) 
of a mild and conciliating difpofftion, wfro undertook to 
difarm therefentment of the great Catherine, and to fpare 
the pope any farther mortification. He obtained permiflion 
to convey to him fome obliging exprefEons. 

The courts of Madrid and Verfaifles ceafed to aft in a 
direft manner. They were engaged in concerns of far 
higher importance ; for this was the period in which they 
were making preparations for their war with England. 

They 
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They contented themfelves therefore with haraffing the 
feeble pontiff who, by dint of temporifing, and under favour 
of circumftances, extricated himfelf from this critical (itua- 
tion better ihan he could have hoped. But how much 
torture mull he have previoufly endured ? 

In confequence of the felicitations of the catholic courts, 
he requefted that the brief for the fuppreflion of the Jefuits 
might be publifhed in Ruflia, This was an expedient for 
annihilating the work of the prelate of Mohilow. In order 
to fucceed, he had recourfe to a fyttem of wheedling, again.il 
which the great Catherine was not entirely proof. Till then 
the Sovereign of Ruffia was not confidered by the Holy 
See as inverted with the dignity of emperor. Pius' VI. wrote 
to Catherine, and, for the firft time, intituled her, Her 
Imperial Majefty . Pier vanity was flattered ; her anfwer 
was kind, and almoft affe&ionate ; but (he remained inexo- 
rable as to the brief of fuppreffion. In vain did the pope 
point out to her the example of the king of Pruflia. Every 
Sovereign, anfwered (he, is matter in his own dominions ; 
and never, while I am alive, {hall a bull be publiflied in 
mine. This tranfient fmile of benevolence feon gave place 
to a new paroxyfm of ill-humour. Surely nothing but the 
influence of the unlucky planet, under which Pius VI. was 
born, could have engaged him in fuch frequent and fuch 
unpleafant difputes with fchifmatic princes, whofe ftates 
were fo far diftant from his own. Believing Catherine a 
little foftened, he wrote to her a ceremonious letter, to re- 
queft that the archbifhopric of Poloczko, which made part 
of her empire, fhould, according to cuftom, be intruded to 
att united Greek . Catherine, ftill piqued at the moleftation 
given to her protege , anfwertd the pope ; but {lie did it in 
the Ruffian language, annexing a Greek tranflation to her 
letter ; meafuring her anfwer, line for line, by the pope’s 
epiftle; concluding , in the fame words as he had done; 
and putting at the head of it, Catherine II., emprefs cf all 
the Rujffias, to Pius V I. hijlwp cf Rome , and pope in his o*vn 
dtflrift. The contents of this letter were anfwerable to the 
form. It was neither obliging to the pope, nor favourable 
to his requeft ; to which Catherine would accede only upon 
condition that the fee of Mohilow Ihould be erected into 
an archbilhopric, and given to the bifliop of MalJo. Hence 
new fources of chagrin and embarraflment to Pius VI. How 
was he to extricate himfelf from this difficulty i If he kept 
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no meafurcs with the emprefs he would be the occafion of 
five hundred thoufand united Greeks , fcattered throughout 
the Ruffian empire, being loft to the Holy See. But how, 
on the other hand, could he brave the anger of the courts of 
Verfailles and Madrid, whofe minifters required a folemu 
recantation from the bifhop of Mallo, previoufly to bis ob- 
taining the favour folicited for him by the emprefs ? 

Revolving, towards the end of 1781, tq make a new at- 
tempt to appeafe her wrath, he reprefented to her, in a la- 
mentable tone, that he could hot, without degrading him- 
felf, and without incurring a charge of weaknefs and pufil- 
lanimity, recompenfe a prelate who had dared to put a fa)fe 
conftru&ion upon one of his briefs, and to attack the bull 
of fuppreffion ; but let him only retraft, and he (hould 
confider it as his duty to comply with the defire of the em-» 
prefs. At this time the journey of the count and countefs 
du Nord was in agitation. Pius VI, teftified the concern 
he took in their welfare •, and recommended to her the ca- 
tholics of Ruffia. The letter was entirely in his own hand- 
writing, and full of the moft flattering expreffions. It was 
prelate, afterwards cardinal Antonelli, whom he had em- 
ployed to compofc it ; and Antonelli was artful and infinu- 
at;ng, and was already in pofleffion of the confidence of 
Pius VI. as much as it was poffible for any one to be. 

Catherine, who often blended the coquetry of her fex 
with an imperious difplay of her power, began her anfwer 
by a flattering preamble. She fpoke to him of her children \ 
and praifed him for his fuccefsful efforts to drain the Pon- 
tine marfhes ; and for thus infuring his own glory* and the 
profperity of his dominions \ but when fhe came to the 
point, (he faid that fhe had availed herfelf of her right, iu 
conferring upon the bifhop of Mallo the archbifhopric of 
Mohilow ; that no juft reproach could be brought againft 
that prelate ; and that he had only obeyed her like a fubjeft 
fubmiffive to the will of his fovereign. She concluded by 
foliciting the pall * for him, without faying a word of his 
recantation. At the fame time we join our voice to that of our 
orthodox church , which prays God for the re-union cf all . 

This 


* An ornament which the pope fends to ^rchbiftiops as a mark of their 
dignity. 
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This grave negotiation, which no doubt ferved Catherine 
and her courtiers as matter of amufement, was fufpended 
for fome time by a fomewhat more ferious quarrel between 
the pope and Jofeph II., and by the former’s journey to 
Vienna. The affair of Mohilow was, however, recalled to 
the recoiled ion of Pius VI. during his ftay in that capital* 
Jofeph fpoke to him with enthufiafm of Catherine II. \ ex- 
horted him earneftly to gratify her ; and pointed out the in- 
utility, and even the danger, of reffftance. The poor pon- 
tiff returned to Rome, more undecided than ever : arid on 
his arrival there was again befet b^ the remonftrances of his 
tutors, the French and Spanifh minifters. They diftrufted 
his firmnefs, and even his intentions ; but became fome- 
what more moderate in their demands, only requiring him 
to addrefs a declaration to each of the two kings, ftating 
anew that he confidered the fuppreflion of the Jefuits as 
irrevocable. 

Pius VI. begged they would be contented with the dif- 
approbation he had expreffed of the condutt of the bifhop 
of Mallo, through the medium of his nuncio at fc War- 
faw. 

But in the mean time a new incident had occurred, 
tending to increafe his perplexity, in an affair that had al- 
ready given him fo much uneafinefs. Catherine II. im- 
patient of delay, perhaps vexed at the kind of homage 
which (he had paid to the head of a church diftinft from 
her own 5 excited againft him by Czernichew, the great 
proteftor of the refra&ory prelate $ by prince Potemkin, 
whom pride and the reft of the worldly paflions did not 
prevent from cafting a look of kindnefs upon a religious 
order ; and by the harfh and haughty Stackelberg, who was 
irritated by the flighteft refiftance ; Catherine II. had 
granted the Jefuits in her dominions the power of cle&ing 
a vicar-general to prefide over the fociety, with ail the privi- 
leges which th it injlitution formerly enjoyed; provided only 
that they were compatible with the- laws of her empire \ 
and, without waiting any longer for the confent of the Holy 
See, (he intituled the bifhop of Mallo archbifhop of Mo- 
hilow, of the Roman church . 

Stackelberg, on his part, declared, that Catherine II. 
abfolutely refufed to comply with the demands of the pope 5 
and that if he did not immediately fend the pall to the bi- 
fhop of Mallo, and at the fame time appoint an Ex-Jefuit, 
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towards whom (he was favourably difpofed, to be his co- 
adjutor* ffie would expel all the catholics from her domi- 
nions, and proscribe their religion as incompatible with the 
dignity and authority of fovereigns. The Ruffian minifter, 
who did not fay a fingle word of the appointment of an 
united Greek to the archbiffiopric of Poloczko, fent a copy 
of his declaration to Vienna, in order that the court of 
Rome might not fail to be informed of it by Garampi, its 
nuncio. Never was weaknefs treated by arrogance with a 
greater want of feeling. At Warfaw the nuncio Archetti 
was ft ruck with confternation ; at Verfailles, and even at 
Madrid, great concern was felt for the unfortunate pontiff, 
who was expiating a thoughtlefs moment in fo painful a 
manner; while at Rome enlightened obfervers forefaw the 
approaching fall of a throne, dripped on every fide of thofe 
illufions in which alone itsfolidity confided. 

Pius VI. was no longer fenfible to any thing but the 
dread with which he was infpired by the diftant wrath of 
Catherine. He was in hopes that the kings of France and 
Spain would be contented with the brief addreffed to each 
of them, by which he declared every thing that had been 
done contrary to the bull of Clement XIV, either in Whito 
Ruffia or ellewhere, to be illegal , abuftve> and of no ejfeft ; 
that the two monarchs, engaged in concerns of greater im- 
portance, would require nothing more ; and that nothing 
would be wanting to the triumph of Catherine’s protege . 

Nor was this all. It was neceffary to appeafe the augufl: 
prote&refs. Pius VI. wrote to her again in the following 
terms: You will have fome regard for my dignity; you 

will not allow it to be laid that one of your lubje&$ has of- 
fended me with impunity. Well, I will fend a minifter au- 
thorised to convert the fee of Mohilow into an archbiffiopric, 
and. to deliver the pail to the new archbiffiop; but your 
Imperial majefty mud fuffer me to add to thefe proofs of 
deference this fingle claufe : •without prejudice to the maxims 
of the Roman catholic church . 

In the mean time Benilawfki, the Ex-Jefuit, who was to 
be ‘the coadjutor of the new archbiffiop, fet off for Italy at 
the beginning of 1783, in order, as it would feem, to fet 
the Holy See more completely at defiance. In every place 
through which he paffed he flattered his friends with the 
fpeedy re-eftabliffiment of the Jefuits. He (hewed refcripts, 
already of old date, in which Pius VI. permitted them to 
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remain in Jlatu quo, wherever the bull of fuppreffion had 
not been published. He arrived at Rome, and obtained 
from the pope a firft audience, the particulars of which 
tranfpired, and alarmed the two catholic minifters. Car- 
dinal de Bernis endeavoured to enforce his old claims upon 
the trafhibility and confidence of the pontiff; but he found 
him terrified and overawed ; and heard him make with his 
own mouth the apology of the bifliop of Mallo. Benilawfld 
was introduced by the agent of Ruflia, and recommended 
to him by count Panin. How then could he do otherwife 
than give him a gracious reception ? 

As yet, however, Pius VI. was only beginning to givp 
way, Benilawfld, who, under the meaneft exterior, con- 
cealed a great (bare of effrontery and addrefs, fpared nothing 
to intimidate and to corrupt him. He was authorifed 
by the emprefs of Ruflia to require that the pope 
fliould formally acknowledge thejefuits eftabiifhed in her 
empire ; and tlia t he fliould grant to thofe who were em- 
ployed in the ecclefiaftical minifiry the fame powers as to 
bifhops. He endeavoured to juftify the bifliop. of Mallo in 
every refpett. Pius VL deliberated ; fhifted his ground $ 
and would have yielded but for the auftere counfels of car- 
dinal de Bemis. Benilawfld grew preffing 5 declared that 
he would fet off immediately, if kept any longer in fuf- 
penfe, and was conftantly at the heels of the pontiff. Pius 
VI. avoided him. The impudent monk then declared that 
he would not dir from the anti-chamber till the pope fliould 
admit him, and acquiefce in all his demands. His vanity 
and imprudence were equal to his effrontery. He thought 
himfelf fo fure of the dignity of prelate, that he purchased 
the crofs and paftoral ring before-hand ; had himfelf * 
painted in the epifcopal habit *, and boafted that he was 
about to be ordained by the pope in perfon. He conne&ed 
him clofely wkh Zaccaria and Ambrogi, the two Ex-Jefuits 
the moft remarkable for their fanaticifra *, and held out his 
fovereign’s refentment as i threat. Pius VI. refilled like a 
man prepared to yield. It was eafy to fee that, being in his 
nature a flave to fear, he only exchanged his dread of the 
houfe of Bourbon for a flill greater awe of Catherine II. ; 
and that the more readily, as the latter fentiment did not 
ill accord with his fecret affe&ions. 

In the mean time he received Catherine’s anfwer to his 
fubmiffive letter ; and his vanity had a few moments of en- 
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joyment, which confoled him for every thing. The ero- 
prefs called him ntojl puijfant prince ; and thanked him for 
the good grace with which he had been pleafed to beftow 
the pall upon a man of fuch great merit as the bifhop of 
Mallo, whom (he had confirmed archbifhop of Mohilow, 
giving him for his coadjutor the canon Benilawfki. She 
would receive, fhe faid, the minifter whom his holinefs 
meant to fend to her court, in like manner as fhe did the 
amhajjadors of crowned heads . She even fpoke to him of the 
gratitude fhe fhould feel in cafe of his attending to her re- 
queft •, but all the reft fhe paffed over in filence. She con- 
cluded by faying, that fhe conftantly addreffed her prayers 
to heaven for the union of the church of Rome with her 
orthodox church . 

The return of the emprefs's favour reftored fome little 
courage to the holy father. He difmiffed Benilawfki po- 
litely, but coldly, and without having granted any thing to 
his importunity •, his direft intercourfe with the great Ca- 
therine exempting him from all neceffity of negotiating with 
her ridiculous agent. 

But immediately afterwards, Archetti, the nuncio, re- 
ceived orders to fet off for Peterfburgh \ and his million 
gave rife to a new ftorm. The bifhop of Mallo had ac- 
companied Potemkin to the Crimea. He was fent for to 
Peterfburgh, where he found Archetti, who was difpatched 
thither principally on his account by the pope. A nuncio 
at the extremity of the Baltic fea, accredited at the court 
of a fchifmatic, and, what was worfe, a philofophical prin- 
cefs! This was indeed a novel fpeftacle; and Archetti 
might haye faid, like a certain doge of Genoa, the mod 
remarkable thing I fee at Peterfburgh is to fee myfelf there. 
He was at fir ft well received ; but it foon appeared that he 
expreffed himfelf with too much bitternefs when fpeaking 
of the Jefuits. He was alfo blamed for going to envenom 
his. hatred againft them in the fociety of the Spanifh minif- 
ter. From the very outfet the negotiation was obftru&ed 
by a number of little difficulties $ Catherine II. wifhing to 
obtain every thing from the pope before fhe granted him any 
thing whatever. In the firft place it was neceffary to attend 
to the confecration of the new archbifhop of Mohilow. 
Archetti being queftioned relative to the kind of oath which 
that prelate would be expected to take, anfwered, that he 
muft fwear not to tolerate heretics and fchifmatics . However 
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ftrange fuch a condition may appear, it exifted in the nun- 
cio’s inftruftions ; from which he could not venture to de- 
part. He was bluntly told that thofe inftru&ions betrayed 
a want of fenfe and of refleElion ; that it was ridiculous to 
impofe "Upon a fubjeft the obligation of perfecuting thofe 
who lived under the fame fovereign as himfelf \ and that as 
long as fuch a thing was in queftion, the emprefs would 
not appoint an united Greek to the fee of Polockzo. At 
length, however, every thing was Arranged. The nuncio 
was authorifed to pafs over the ridiculous oath in filence ; 
and Mohilow was erefted into an archbifhopric, and con- 
ferred by the' emprefs upon the bifhop of Mallo. Archetti 
extolled him to the (kies, and confecrated him, as well as 
his coadjutor, Benilawfki; and, in all thefe formalities, the 
name of the Jefuits was not once pronounced. The only 
thing that Pius VI. did for the fatisfa&ion of the catholic 
crowns, who were pleafed to infift upon no more, was for- 
mally to except all the religious orders, whofe exiftence and 
inftitution were not approved of by the Holy See, when he 
was renewing the powers of the new archbifliop of Mohi- 
low, in regard to the regular clergy of his vaft diocefe. 

The Jefuits, neverthelefs, confidered Archetti’s miflion 
as a triumph. The vicar-general of that order dying in the 
courfe of 1785, they inferted a notice of it in the Warfaw 
Gazette, accompanying it with all the details of their efta- 
blifhment in Ruffia ; and obferving that the bull of fuppref- 
fion could have no effect in the ftates in which it had not 
been publifhed. The next year they did more. To all the 
libels which they had circulated, in order to frighten fome, 
and to revive the courage of others, they added a new one, 
in which they endeavoured to prove, the continuation of 
their fociety in White Ruffia, and infinuated that the Holy 
See favoured their fuccefs. 

The catholic courts renewed their complaints, and ob- 
tained nothing but vain proteftations. The pope began to 
be familiar with war ; and appeared to be little moved by 
the intrigues of the Jefuits, or by the accufations to which 
they gave birth. Without offending the crowns, with 
which he wifhed to remain in amity, in too direct a manner, 
he had reconciled himfelf to the great Catherine ; and had 
kept up a political connexion with her in the face of all 
Europe. He had infured her powerful prote&ion to five 
hundred thoufand of his flock, loft in the vaft empire of 
vol. i. D Ruffia. 
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Ruflia. His vanity was gratified, his confidence was at 
reft. 

The emprefs of Ruflia, who loft no opportunity of 
throwing every kind of luftre upon her reign, pleafed 
herfelf with the idea of feeing a prelate feated in the Sa- 
cred College upon her recommendation. Archetti, the 
nuncio, had been fent to her court upon a million, with 
the refult of which fhe had reafon to be fatisfied. A car- 
dinal’s hat was to be his reward. She requefted the pope 
to beftcw one on him ; but he was fearful of offending the 
catholic powers, who alone had the l ight of nominating 
cardinals. Some futile diftin&ions, however, faved their 
pvetenfions ; and Archetti was appointed cardinal out of 
the regular courfe, while he was ftill at Peterfburgh. 
Catherine conceived the whimfical idea of inverting him 
with the fcarlet with her own hand. Scrupulous perfons 
were fcandalifed at the idea ; but, at Rome in particular, 
there are ways of coming to a conipromife with heaven . A 
fchifmatic princefs invert a nuncio with the inftgnia of the 
cardinalate ! And why not, faid the fubtle reafoners, . 
who would not have been forry to fee this new honour 
confetred upon the Sacred College : the cardinalate is a dig- 
nity, and not a charaBer. 

The vanity of the college was, however, deprived of this 
little triumph \ Archetti, on his return to Warfaw, receiving 
the hat with the ufual formalities. Catherine had mani- 
felted, in the promotion of cardinal Archerii, that perfeve- 
rarice which fhe employed in all her enterprizes. She 
{pared nothing to overcome the oppofition which fhe dreaded 
on the paFt of the catholic crowns, and the ftill more formi- 
dable weaknefs of the fovereign pontiff. M. Markow was 
beginning to acquire the favour of the emprefs, and did not 
avail himfelf of it in the molt modeft manner. She fei>t 
him on a million to the pope. When Pius VI. heard oF 
that negociator’s arrival in Italy, he felt an emotion o£ 
alarm, expe&ing from Catherine II. nothing but extravagant 
demands. Was Ihe preparing for him fome new embar— 
raffment ? He already feared left,- to fill up the meafure o£ 
his humiliation, the Ruflian envoy fhould be charged to foli— 
cit a cardinal’s hat for the new archbilhop of Mohilow. He 
was deceived. The obje& of Markow’s million was merely 
to urge the promotion of Archetti to the cardinalate. As 
foon as it wafr determined upon, prince Yafoupoff was feat: 
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to Rome to thank the pope. He (laid there feveral months 
on another account. He was extremely defirous of execu- 
ting a project conceived long before ; a proje£t of which 
the execution would have flattered the pride of Catherine, 
and have gratified the vanity of Pius VI. dill more than his 
piety : this was the union of the Greek and Latin churches, 
to which there feemed no great objection, but the low 
paflions often triumph over interefts of the higheft impor- 
tance ; and the attempt failed, like all thofe that had pre- 
ceded it. 

The difputes of Catherine II. with the fovereign pontiff 
had, at lead, redored a fort of exidence to the Jefuits. 
They affe&ed to confider the fervice fhe had rendered them 
as more important than it really was. Faithful to the am- 
bitious plans which followed them beyond the tomb, thefe 
prieds, who flattered the earthly powers when they could 
neither terrify nor fubjugate them, continued during the 
whole courfe of her reign to worfhip her as their benefac- 
trefs. In the year 1780, when (he made a journey to 
Mohilow, and condefcended to vifit the college for which 
they were indebted to her munificence, they received h£r 
with the dronged demon drations of gratitnde. In the 
Latin difcourfe, which they addrefied to her, the verfes, 
commemorative of the afylum their fociety had found in 
her dominions, were particularly noticed : 

Tot pulfata mails, tot tempeftatibus afta, 

Exfpoliata bonis, ct patris fedibus exful, 

Fselix quod mediis hunc portum na£ta procellis. 

In faft, the Jefuits were conflantly protected in the 
afylum that had granted to them at Mohilow, Polockzo, & c. 
They lived thgre according to their monadic rules 5 they 
were allowed to take novices ; their colleges were frequented 
by young men of the mod didinguifhed families in Lithuania 
and Ruffia ; and nothing was wanting to their complete re- 
furreftion, the obje£t of all their hopes and of all their in- 
trigues, but the formal acknowledgement of Pius VI. It 
was in the midd of his vexatious negociation with the em- 
prefs of Rudia, on account of the archbifhop of Mohilow, 
that the grand duke and grand duchefs made their appear- 
ance in Italy. This afforded him a favourable opportunity 
of conciliating, by their means, the good-will of their 
mother. Such vifits were always .agreeable ; and this might 
be ufeful to him. ~~ He redoubled his attentions to the il- 
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Inftrious foreigners. Although they travelled incognito under 
the title of count and countefs du Nord, he ordered the 
moft diftinguifhed honours to be paid them in all the cities 
of his dominions. They arrived at Rome on the 4th of 
'February 17&2. s On the following morning, when, accord- 
ing to cuftom, he was defeending from the Vatican, in. 
order to go and pray at the feet of the image of St. Peter* 
they placed themfelves, as if by chance, in his way ; con- 
verged with him for an hour and a half in the moft affe&ion- 
ate manner; waited till he had finilhed his prayer; accofted 
him a feeond time ; and were fparing of nothing that could 
flatter his vanity. A prince and princefs, deftined to fill the 
throne of the north, holding an amicable conference with 
the head of the catholic church, at nine hundred leagues 
diftance from their native country, afforded a fpeclacle new 
to the eighteenth century. The moft minute particulars of 
this interview are recorded in the newfpapers of that time, 
where we (hall leave them. The count and countefs du 
Nord made a flay of only a few days at Rome ; but they 
returned thither on the 23d of February, in their way back 
from Naples ; and were witneffes to the pope’s departure 
for Vienna. Before he proceeded on his journey, he indi- 
cated the prefents he intended for them. Befides fome 
valuable pieces of mofaic, and other curiofities, which 
pontifical munificence generally diftributed to illuftrious 
travellers, a faithful copy was delivered to them of Trajan’s 
column in lapis-lazuli . The bas-reliefs of filver werefculp- 
tured with infinite art ; and the pedeftal contained a time- 
piece richly ornamented. The workmanfhip alone coft fix 
thoufand ducats. Such magnificence may dazzle for a 
moment: it may become the fubjeft of conversation fora 
few days in the remote regions of the north : but thus it is 
that a fovereign ruins his finances, provokes the difeontent 
of his fubje£ls, and faps the foundation of his throne. — 
Catherine II. appeared grateful for the reception given to 
her children by the pope ; but perfifted nevertheless in her 
projects ; the archbilhop of Mohilow, and the Jefuits, 
continued to be 110 lefs openly protefted 5 and Pius VI. 
failed in the attainment of his obje£t, or at leaft of that 
which he pretended to have in view. 
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CHAPTER W 

% 

j Of the Jefults , and of the venerable Labre, 

ThE intrigues of the Jefuits were interwoven with the 
whole pontificate of Pius VI. and were re-produced in every 
variety of form,. Strangers, as in the days of their profpe- 
rity, to all fcru pies, they availed themfelves of every cir- 
cumftance that occurred. They employed by turns afeetre 
| books and calumnious libels; the illufions of fuperftition, 
| and the light of philofophy ; making every thing fubfervient 
to their purpofe, from the atheift to the capuchin friar, and 
■ from the fovereign to the beggar in the (treats. 

The year 1783 was witnefs to the developement of one of 
their moft abjeCi, and, at the fame time, moft ridiculous 
plans. 

In the courfe of the month of April, while Pius VI. was 
on a vifit to the Pontine marfhes, a report was fuddenly 
j fpread in Rome of the death of a French beggar, who was 
j become the objeCl of public veneration. His body, which 
j was expofed for three days, preferved, it was faid, the 
I flexibility of its members, without (hewing the lead fign of 
putrefaction. He had lived nine years at Rome unnoticed 
j by every one ; but no foonei; had he clofed his eyes, than 

j the moft edifying wonders were related of him. He had 

* led the moft pious and moft exemplary life. Reduced to 
the lowcft degree of indigence, he added voluntary fufferings 
to his unavoidable privations ; covered with rags, he re- 
mained expofed to the inclemency of the weather, and, by 
way of penance, differed the vermin to prey upon his flefti. 
Many perfons recollected to have feen him ftand motionlefs 
in the ftreets, and at the doors of churches, expecting, 
without afking, the charity of paffengers* It was faid, that 
be was accuftomed to diftribute the furplus of the alms he 
received to other paupers, and that he had predicted the 
moment of his death. The greateft perfonages in Rome, 
the populace, and above all the priefts, haftened in crowds to 
his tomb where a great number of miracles were performed. 
The fick were carried thither : they returned healed ; and 
ihefe wonders, as always happens, were attefted by nu- 
merous 
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merous and creditable witneffes. The mod minute parti- 
culars of his life were collected ; his portrait was engraved ; 
and in lefs than twenty-four hours more than four thoufand 
impreffions were fold. While waitirtg for canonifation, the 
title of venerable was adjudged to him. Men of observing 
minds were not long before they perceived that this was a 
.competitor, fet up by the Jefuiftical party, in oppofition to 
the venerable Palafox, whofe fpeedy canonifation the court 
of Spain was, at that moment, foliciting out of hatred to 
the Jefuits. It was the heads oi that party who appeared 
to concern themfelves the moft about the beatified beggar. 
In the abfqncc of the pope, the cardinal-vicar gravely coun- 
tenanced the difgu(ting farce ; and, at the end of three 
days exhibition, ordered the holy mendicant to be pomp- 
Oufly interred in a vault conftrutled on purpofe by the fide 
of the principal altar of the church of Madonna del Monte . 
In his tomb was inclofed a brief notice of his life written in 
Latin, an Italian tranflation of which was profufely given 
away. In fpite of the ftyle of minute exaggeration, in 
which this fingular piece of necrology was compofed, means 
could not be found to render it interefting. It was Con- 
fined to the few following fa£f s. 

“ Benedift Jofcph, fon of J. B. Labre and of Anne- 
Barbe Granfir, was born on the 26th of March 1748, in the 
parilh of St. Sulpice d’Anettes, in the diocefe of Boulogne. 
After having palled his youth in the moft orderly manner, 
under the care of an uncle, who was curate of Erin ? he 
determined to devote himfelf to a life of penitence, and 
took the monadic habit in the convent of Sept Fonts of the 
Ciftertian order. The aufterity of this mode of life occafion- 
ed a difeafe, which he differed patiently ; but the phyfici- 
*ans obliged him to lay afide the habit after a noviciate of 
eight months. He afterwards went on feveral pilgrimages, 
particularly to our lady of Loretto, and to the holy bodies 
of the apoftles Peter and Paul. He then came and fettled 
at Rome, which he never quitted, unlefs to go once a year 
to Loretto. He lived at Rome upon alms, of which he 
referved but very little' for himfelf, conftantly giving th£ 
furplus to the poor. He led at the fame time a very exem- 
plary life, allowing himfelf only what was rigoroufly neceflary 
for his food and raiment; holding all worldly things in 
fovereign contempt ; and edifying mankind by the fevere 
penance he impofed upon himfelf ; by the continual prayers 
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•which he offered up in the churches ; and by the other 
eminent virtues which he difplayed. Although, while living 
thus, he appeared difgufting from the rags with which he 
was covered, he was, neverthelefs, rendered dear and amiable 
toother men by his manners, forgetting himfdf and feeking 
only to pleafe God. On the 1 6th of April 1783, after a 
long prayer in the church of Madonna del Monte , he was 
feized with a fainting fir, and carried to the houfe of a pious 
man, who happened to be there- His diforder growing 
worfe, he received extreme unftion, and, at an hour after 
midnight, departed this life. The following day his body 
was conveyed, with decent funeral ceremonies, at the ex- 
penfe of fome good Chriftians, to the faid church. The 
report of his death diffufed itfelf through the city ; and ere 
long, fuch an immenfe number of perfons of all ranks haf^ 
tened thither to fee him, that it became neceflary to call in 
the affiftanee of the military, to keep off the crowd. His 
body was thus e^epofed till the evening of Eafter-day (the 
20th of April), when it was attefted by eye-witneffes, be- 
fore a notary, that it was (till flexible , palpable , and free from 
putridity . It was then put into a wooden coffin, which was 
fealed with the feai of the cardinal vicar, inclofed in ano- 
ther coffin alfo of wood, and depofited in a vault, conftruft-t 
ed on purpofe, on the epiftle fide *of the principal altar of 
the faid church.” » 

This monument of fuperftition and hypocrify is worthy 
of prefervation. It is well that pofterity (hould know with 
what confummate impudence the priefts impofed on the cre- 
dulity of the people at the end of this enlightened century, 
in a city abounding with illultrious perfonages, with travel- 
lers from every part of Europe, and with mafter-pieces of 
art. It is well that pofterity {hould be able to appreciate 
thofe fa&ious knaves, who, difguifing their worldly ambi- 
tion under the mafic of fanaticifm, had the effrontery to en- 
gage heaven in a conteft with earth ; called upon the devout 
to pay homage to a vile mendicant, whofe only merit, ac- 
cording to their own confeffion, was the having led a ufe- 
lefs and difgufting life ; and thus expofed to ridicule that 
religion of which they called themfelves the fupporters ; 
and paved the way for its final overthrow. 

* In Roman catholic churches, the two fides of the church are diftin- 
gui&ed by tjie terms, the gofpel fide, and the epiftle fide, T. ' 
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Inftead of the hand of God, the hand of the Jefuits was 
plainly vifible in the whole of this affair. In order that 
the enthufiafm infpired by the new faint might not cool, a 
collection was made to defray the expenfes of his beatifi- 
cation ; and this pious care was entrufted by the cardinal- 
vicar to feveral perfons of diftin&ion at Rome, notorious 
for their attachment to the defunCt fociety. Care was taken 
to inform all the friends it had in France of the miracles 
performed by the holy Labre, which wanted nothing but 
witneffes 5 and of hU prophecies, which were only known 
to his confefi'or r and which threatened the' Holy See with 
great calamities, that were about to follow the fuppreflion 
of the Jefuits. The bifhop of Boulogne, tone of their fu- 
rious partifans, already announced to his flock, that they 
had another countryman in heaven, and recommended him 
to their devotion. He collected with fcrupulous attention 
the mod minute particulars of the life of the venerable 
Labre, both during his abode under the paternal roof, and 
after he quitted it. His relations, intoxicated with this v 
Unhoped-for honour, and little inclined to wait for the hap- 
pinefs that would thence refult to them in heaven, already ~ 
thought their fortune made upon earth ; and folicited pen- 
fions and benefices *, while the fage cardinal de Bernis, who 
knew not whether to laugh Or weep at all thefe follies, faw 
a new article added to his diplomatic correfpondence. He 
advifed the enthufiaftic admirers of the holy man to mode- 
rate their zeal ; or at lead to defer the expreflion of it, un- 
til it (hould be proved that their new idol was deferving of 
their worfhip. But at Rome nothing could reprefs the tranf- 
ports of devotion. To doubt the miracles of the bleffed 
Labre was impiety. His revered images were profufely 
circulated ; the pencil, the burin y and the chifel, emulated 
each other in producing them ; and even the fcraps of his 
ragged apparel became an objeCt of contention. The pope 
himfelf, at a lofs how to aCt \ dreading the reproach of fa- 
vouring Jefuitical intrigues, and dreading ft ill more the 
danger of oppofing tliem openly, dared not refufe to join 
his pious homage to that which was laviflied upon the re- 
lics of the holy mendicant ; ordered the bedftead in which 
his difgufting limbs had been laid to be carried to the Va- 
tican \ and refolved to make it ferve for the repofe of his 
pwn. 
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In the mean time, information continued to be collected 
with regard to Benedict Labre as well at Rome as out of 
Italy. The whole of it did not prove to his advantage. It 
was even to be feared left one of his letters fcnt to that ca- 
pital of the Chriftian world by the bifhop of Boulogne fhould 
throw a damp upon the fervor of the devout. In that let- 
ter Labre advifed his parents to read the works of a certain 
father Lejeune. Now father Lcjeune had been a difciple 
cf father Quefnel. This afFeftion for the produ&ions of 
a Janfenift was a bad recommendation to the Jefuits ; but 
they had advanced too far to retire without (hame. What 
was of all things the moft important to them was to find 
food for fuperftition ; and the bleffed Labre anfwered that 
purpofe as well as any one elfc. 

His credit was ftill more hurt by a rumour, that when 
folicitcd to receive extreme unftion at the hour of death, 
he had made anfwer that it was not neceffary . But what in- 
jured it more than all was the report made of him by the 
vicar of his parifh, who affirmed that, notwithftanding his 
entreaties, Labre would never confent to come to his 
church to receive the facrament at Eafter $ and that his ab- 
ftinence did not deferve to be fo highly extolled, fince it 
was well known that he often went to eat and drink at a 
neighbouring public-houfe, where nobody had been much 
edified by his frugality. It was alfo difcovered, that his 
only confeflbr at Rome was the prieft who declared himfelf 
the depofitary of his prophecies, and who was notorious 
for his attachment to the Jefuits. In a fhort time, the 
latter were the only partifans he had at Rome $ but that 
was a great deal. Their moft aftive agent was an Ex- 
Jefuit of the name of Zaccaria> whom Pius VI. honoured 
with a {hare of his confidence. It was he who was charg- 
ed to compofe the life of Benedict Labre in two volumes ; 
and to furnifh a lift of his pretended miracles. The pope, 
who never refilled with firmnefs the folicitations of the Je- 
fuitical party, fuffered himfelf to be perfuaded to give a 
bookfeller the exclufivejprivilege of printing the hiftory of 
the venerable's life, and all the writings relative to his bea- 
tification. The congregation dei Riti was already engaged 
in that important talk \ and way anxious to abridge the 
cuftomary formalities. 

All thefe intrigues, and all thefe efforts, did not, how- 
ever, produce the intended effect The bleffed Labre was 
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'Vogue in thofe countries only where the Jefuits had a 
party. In Spain and Portugal his fan&ity and his miracles 
were objects of derifion. In France, a few prelates alone 
endeavoured to bring him into fafhion; but in Rome, in that 
centre of religious mummery, he found for fome time 
abundance of panegyrilts, and even of imitators. It was 
by no means uncommon to meet devotees in the ftreets of 
that city begging like him *, ragged, and motionlefs like 
him ; and like him expelling alms from the paffengers, 
but foliciting none. 

Great pains continued to be taken to colleft, upon the 
fpot and elfewhere, every particular relative to his life. 
The mod lingular one is that to which amateurs are in- 
debted for his much revered portrait. * A French painter, 
of the name of Bley, who was at Rome in 1777, and who 
had it in contemplation to paint a pi&ure of the calling of 
St. Peter, met at the corner of a ftreet a young beggar, 
with a little red beard. He looked at him ; and thought 
that his head might ferve as a model for that of Ohrid. 
i€ Will you come to my lodgings, and be painted ?” faid he 
to him in Italian. The beggar refufed in a furly manner, 
and in ail accent by which the painter knew him to be a 
foreigner — " Are you a Frenchman?” — c< Yes, fir.” — u In 
that cafe, you have it in your power to render a fervice to 
one of your countrymen. I wifh to introduce the head of 
our Saviour in a picture I am painting, and am at a lofs for 
a model. You would anfwer my purpofe. Pray do me the 
favour to follow me.” — The painter’s entreaties, joined to 
the word countryman , overcame the beggar’s reluftance. — 
(( With all my heart/’ faid he, c< but upon condition that 
you do not keep me long .” — “ A fingle morning will fuf- 
fice.” Upon this they walked on ; and upon their arrival 
at the artift’s the beggar became as motionlefs as a ftatue. 
This was a part which he had been long accuftomed to plav. 
When the fitting was over a reward was offered him ; but 
he obfiinately refufed it, and retired. The painter heard 
po more of him. 

As he Was not diffatisfied with his fketch, he preferved it 
in a port folio, which he left at Lyons, in a journey that 
he made thither in 1782. During paflion-week in 1783, 
a report was fpread in Rome that a young French beggar, 
/who enjoyed a high reputation for fanclity, was dead ; that 
his body was expofed to public view, and attracted a pro-y 
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digious crowd; and that miracles were afcribed to him. 
The painter had not curiofity enough to go and fee him. He 
had fomething elfe to do. After the interment of the beg- 
gar, the concourfe round his tomb, and the miraculous re- 
fult, were the fame. One day a model *, who was often 
employed by the artift, fpoke to him of the dead man whom 
he had attentively furveyed. From the defcription he gaVe 
of him, the painter recolle&ed his French acquaintance, 
fent -to Lyons for his drawing, and ere long found his apart- 
ments crowded by the curious and the devout. All of them 
recognifed the features of the venerable Labre To fatisfy 
the impatience of the public, he put his (ketch into the hands 
of an Italian engraver, by whofe means the portrait of the 
holy man was fpcedily difperfed all over the country. 

This violent enthufiafm was not, however, of long du- 
ration. Before the year 1783 had elapfed, the venerable 
Labre was a little lefs fpoken of ; and the fame of his mi- 
Tacles was already upon the decline. All thofe ridiculous 
fcenes which, in France, had been a£led at the grave of 
Paris, the deacon, were rehearfed round his tomb. The 
lame repaired thither to feek a cure ; and notwithftanding 
their implicit faith, and the mummery of the priefts, re- 
turned as lame as they went. No matter ; his miracles were 
already numerous and inconteftable ; and what inference 
could be drawn from a few abortive cures- It was the fault 
of the fick, and not that of the phyfician. The congrega- 
tion del Ritl was not the lefs bufy in the beatification of the 
pious beggar ; but it was a work of time. It was neceffary 
to colle& information in all the places which the candidate 
had inhabited. It was neceffary to have the moft authentic 
teftimonies. It was neceffary to obferve a number of flow 
and minute formalities ; fuch, in fhort, as made it impof- 
fible for fraud to procure, for one of the profane, the re- 
ward that was referved for the ele£l alone. It was neceffary 
above all to have money •, for the church of Rome afforded 
nothing gratuitoufly. This was one of the moft fcandalous 
remains of thofe fuperftitious times, when (he impofed a 
tribute upon every fpecies of folly. On fome future day, 
indeed, it will fcarcely be believed that (he dared to dis- 
figure thofe brilliant apotheofes, which fhc borrowed from 

* Model is the name given at Rome to the males and females who hire 
themftlves to fuch artifls as wiih to fludy the human form after the iifq. 
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the pagans, to fuch a degree as to put up to auction the 
feats ilie had to diipofe of in the celeftial court, and to knock 
them down, not to men known by their fplendid virtues, by 
fome great fervice rendered to their country, or at leaft by 
fome illuftrious crime, productive of a change in the con- 
dition of mankind * but moft frequently to vile and indo- 
lent wretches, who ought at leaft to have been condemned 
to that obfeurity to which they had devoted themfelves. 

The contributions, however, of credulity increafed fuf- 
ficiently in a few years for the congregation dei Riti to ac- 
celerate the firft triumph of the venerable Labre. He was 
beatified in the courfe of the year 1792, when the country 
which had given him birth was already refeued from the 
clutches of fuperftition. Labre was then inrolled in the 
number of the blefl'ed. There remained a ftill greater vic- 
tory for him to obtain-, that which was to procure him his 
infertion in the calendar of faints, in other words, his ea- 
nonifation. But the afeent to this higheft degree of celeftial 
honours was difficult and tedious. There were a multitude 
of obftacles to be overcome. It was neceffary that a cen- 
tury (hould elapfe from the death of him for whom that fig- 
nal favour was folicited ; and it muft be confeffed, that in 
thefe latter times canonifations were become very unfre- 
quent. None had been pronounced finee the pontificate of 
Clement XIII. As to that of the bleffed Labre, it is more 
than probable, that it is adjourned to an indefinite period. 


CHAPTER VI. 

\ 

Character of Pius VI . — His Tajte for fplendid Entcrprifes — 
His Vanity . 

It is, above all, in the conduft of Pius VI. in regard to 
the Jefuits, that the principal traits of his chara&er are per- 
ceptible. He never cordially acquiefced in their proferip- 
tion. He was fenfible that the Roman pontiff had loft 
in them the principal fupport of his power ; but, at the fame 
time, that their intriguing ambition might render them for- 
midable. During the greater part of his' reign they fome- 
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times excited his fegrct, and fometimes his fears. He ne- 
ver dared either to prote& or to perfecute them openly. 
They were odious to the crowned heads, whofe good-will 
it was fo much his intereft to conciliate. They increafed the 
irrefolution to which he was naturally inclined j and often 
obliged him to a Gt with duplicity, the ufual attendant upon 
weaknefs- This fituation, which would have been embar- 
raffing even to a mind far more energetic than his^ gave 
birth to fuch a ftrange inconfiftency of conduft, that tliofe 
who for more than twenty years had obferved him narrowly, 
could not, at the moment of his fall, flatter thcmfelves that 
they were thoroughly acquainted with his chara&er. 

Heaven forbid, however, that we fliould wifh to paint 
him in too odious colours. It would .be unjuft, even were 
he flill in poflefiion of his elevated rank. It would be bafe, 
„after the cataftrophe which has precipitated him from it. 

*, Pius VI. was neither wicked nor weak ; but he had 
feveral glaring defers, which could not efcape the leaft dif- 
cerning eye ; and caprices which formed a ftriking contraft 
with the majeftic gravity of the part he had to play. No- 
body denied him feveral brilliant qualities, confiderable ca- 
pacity, an agreeable turn of mind, manners at once noble 
and prepoflefling, an eafy and florid ftyle of elocution, as 
much information as could be expected in a prieft imbued 
with the principles of his profeffion, and a tafte for the arts 
tolerably Qorreft. Impatient, irafcible, obftinate, and fuf- 
ceptible of prejudices, he was, however, neither obfti- 
nately rancorous, nor premeditately malevolent. Few in- 
ftances can be quoted of his fenfibiiity y many may be ad- 
duced of his good-nature. In lefs difficult circumftances, 
and with means proportioned to his views, he would, per- 
haps, have pafled for a prudent fovereign. But his ruling 
paffion was an exceffive love of fame, which ^was the prin- 
cipal fource of his faults and of his misfortunes. It was 
that love of fame, which, when not joined to a ftrong 
mind, often degenerates into puerile vanity. He would 
have wifhed to fignalize his pontificate in every manner y 
and to afTociate his name with the moft fplendid enterprifes. 
His vanity, which was apparent, in every thing, drew upon 
him frequent mortifications. Descended from a family 
fcarcely noble, he plumed himfelf, from the very beginning 
of his reign, upon his illuftrious race. To the modeft coat 
of arms of his anceftors, he added ail the vain embellifh- 
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merits of blazonry ; and compofed an efcutcheon which 
afforded ample room for ridicule. It is well known that the 
Italian people are more apt, perhaps, than any other, to 
lay hold of any thing ridiculous with mercilefs avidity. To 
two winds, of which the arms of his family confifted, he 
added an eagle, jleurs-de-lys> and liars. Thefe pompous ar- 
morial bearings were cruelly criticifed in the following di- 
ftich : 


Redde aquilam impcrio, Francorum lilia regi, 

► Sidera redde polo ; csetera, Brafche, tua. 

“ Rcftore your eagle to the empire ; his lilies to, the king of France ; and 
u the ftars to heaven : the reft, Brafchi, is your own.’’ 

His arms, and his name, were repeated a thoufand times 
over in Rome, and in the reft of the eccleliaftical ftate. 
They are to be feen, not only upon the monuments which 
he erefted, and upon fuch as he repaired, but even upon 
thofe in which he made the fmalleft change ; and unlefs 
Rome be utterly deftroyed, the name of Pius Sextus , thanks 
to his provident vanity, will defcend to the lateft pofterity. 
While changing the Roman government, the French com- 
milfaries expunged it from all the profane monuments ; but 
it ftill exitts upon all the facred edifices in which Pius VI. 
had the moft remote concern. It was calculated in 1786, 
that this rage for availing himfelf of the flighted pretence 
for immortalizing his name had already coft the treafury two 
hundred thoufand crowns. It was this incurable vanity, 
rather than his piety or tafte for the arts, which fuggefted 
to him the idea of conftrucling a facrifty by the fide of St. 
Peter’s church. He there difplayed a magnificence which 
mny dazzle at firft fight 5 but which cannot conceal its nu- 
merous defers from the eye of the connoifleur. Good 
tafte may indeed apply to him the famous fentence pro- 
nounced by Apelles upon the Venus of a painter of his 
time ; you have made her fine^ beeaufe you could not make her 
beautiful . In like manner the facrifty of St. Peter’s, which 
coft more than fixteen hundred thoufand Roman crowns, 
is overloaded with all the moft gaudy decorations which ar- 
chitefture, fculpture, gilding, and painting, can afford \ 
but it only appears fo much the meaner when compared with 
the fuperb edifice by the fide of which it ftands. It is the 
defignof Carlo Marchionni , an architect of inferior talents, 
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and recalls to mind the defe&ive fchool of Boromini ; the 
ftyle being altogether low and ignoble. Its dimenfions are 
contrary to the rules of art i and it is full of nothing but 
breaks, niches, and projections. The columns and the al- 
tars are, in a manner, concealed in obfeure corners ; and 
the whole is furcharged with ornaments of the m jft taftelefs 
kind. 

In order to ere£t this monument to his glory, much rather 
than to that of the god whole vicar he called himfelf, it 
was neceflary to pull down the temple of Venus, for which 
Michael Angelo had fo much veneration, that he would 
have confidered the mere idea of touching it as facrilege. 

It may be eafily conceived that Pius VI. was not fparing 
of inferiptions in thefacrifty of St. Peter’s. Over the prin- 
cipal entrance were inferibed thefe words : / 

£jhiod ut templi V iticani ornamentum pubiica vesta flagitabant , 
Pius VI. y pontifex maximus , fecit perfecitque anno y &c.* 

How great muft have been his mortification, when under 
this infeription he found the following infolent lines : 

Pubiica ! mentiris. Non pubiica vota fu£re, 

Sed tumidi ingeaii vota fu£re tui. 

Thou lieft ! the public voice was not confulted ; thou followed^ the dic- 
tates of thy vanity alone. 

That motive actuated him in all his enterprifes : before 
his elevation to the pontificate he had poilefied the abbey 
of Subiaco, at the diftance of twenty miles from Rome. 
There alfo he difplayed, in the moft expenfive manner, his 
tafte for magnificence. An abbey in which he had refided, 
a church in which he had celebrated the holy myfleries, 
could not be fuffered to remain in obfeurity. He fpent 
confiderable fums in embellifliing Subiaco ; and this is not 
one of the fmalleft reproaches that may be brought againll 
his prodigality. 

A protettor of the arts, more out of oftentation than 
tafte, .he connected his name with the famous mufeum, 
which conftituted one of the moft beautiful and moft ufefui 
ornaments of the Vatican $ and the kind of glory, thence 
refulting to his pontificate, is not altogether ufurped. That 

glory 

• What the public voice demanded for the decoration of the church of the 
Vatican, Pius VI., fovereign pontiff, began, and compleated in the year, 
fcc. 
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glory had tempted him when he was as yet only treafurer of 
the Apoftolical Chamber. The famous ftatue of Apollo 
Belvedere was, in a manner, exiled, with feveral others, in 
one of the court-yards of the Vatican. > Brafchi fuggefted 
to Clement XIV. the idea of forming on that fpot a collec- 
tion of ancient monuments ; and, as treafurer, prefided 
over the firft rudiments of this eftablifhment. When feated 
upon the pontifical throne, he added body and confidence 
to his brilliant project. He built round the court-yard of 
the Apollo vaft apartments, which he ornamented with 
ftatues, bufts, terms, and bas-reliefs ; and gave to the rich 
collection a title which aflociated his name with that of his 
predecefior. He called it the Mttfaum-Pium-Clemetitinum . 
That mufeum gradually became one of the moft valuable in 
Europe ; Pius VI. neglefting nothing to enrich it. He 
claimed the right of pre-emption whenever any antique 
was difeovered •, and, by thus eluding the greedy inter- 
ference of the antiquaries, procured monuments of art at 
the firft hand, and at a moderate price. There it was that 
his vanity provided abundantly for its own gratification. 
Beneath each piece of fculpture which he had acquired, 
theie words were engraved in letters of gold : Munifcentid 
Pit VI. P. M. Moft of thefe monuments of art ftood in a 
bad light, and could not be feen to advantage without the 
afliftance of a torch, the wavering gleams of which added 
to their beauty, by giving them life (if it may fo be faid) ; 
the only thing in which fome of them were defective. It 
was thus that connoifieurs went to admire the Ganymed, 
the Apollo Mufagetes, the Torfo, the Laocoon, and, above 
all, the famous Apollo Belvedere, which is alone worth a 
whole mufeum. 

Engravings and explanations of the principal works of 
art, thus collected, began to be publifhed in 1783, under 
the aufpices of Pius VI. ; who was much flattered by the 
compliment. Lewis Mvris undertook the talk; and the 
learned Vifconti, who, in the firft moment of the revolu- 
tion, was elevated to the confulate of Rome, added tb the 
plates a luminous commentary, which at once proves his 
tafte, his fagacity, and his erudition. They w r ere both, it 
muft be confefied, powerfully feconded by the pope. The 
firft fix volumes of this work, in folio , had already appeared 
in 1 792 ; and the feventh was ready when the political 
commotipns in Italy began. All lovers of antiquity muft 
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regret the fufpenfion of this undertaking ; which does dou-f 
bie honour to the pontificate of Pius VI. 

Wherever there was any thing more fplendid than ufcful 
to be done, the zeal of that pontiff, and particularly his 
name, were fure to appear. Wifhing to embellifh the en- 
trance of the Quirinal palace, where he refided during the 
fummer feafon, he raifed at great expenfe, in 1783, the 
obelifk which was lying upon the ground near the Seal a 
Santa> and placed it between thofe two equeftrian ftatues, 
that have given to the eminence on which the palace (lands 
the name of Monte Cavallo . 

Though the ere&ion of this obelifk was in itfelf a thing 
! little meritorious, adulation made it ferve as a pretence for 
lavifhing upon the holy father, in pompous inferiptions, the 
! mod ridiculoufly bombaftic praife. But the Roman people* 
who were fuffering a privation of the mod neceffary articles 
of life, while the treafury was exhauding itfelf in embel- 
lifhing their city, did not partake of the enthufiafm felt by 
the authors of thofe inferiptions. A wag, who preferred 
food to obelifks, gave on this occafion a leflon to his holinefs, 

> by applying to him a well-known paffage of the gofpel. 
He wrote thefe words at the bottom of the obelifk : 


Signore , di a quefia pietra cbe divenga pane . 

j €i Lord, command that thefe (tones be made bread.’* 

Pius VI. took pattern from him, whofe vicar he was, and\ 
abdained from the miracle. • 

This rage for putting his name every where, and for 
fuffering his munificence to be celebrated upon the mod 
trifling occafions, expofed him to more than one farcafm of 
a fimilar kind. It is well known that there was no other 
bread made at Rome but little round loaves, weighing a few 
ounces, which were called pagnotte , and which cod two 
baiocchiy or about two French fous a piece. The price ne- 
ver varied 5 but according as corn was more or lefs dear, 
the fize of the pagnotta was diminifhed or increafed. At a 
moment of fcarcity, when the adminidrators of provifions 
had been obliged to make an extraordinary reduction in the 
weight of the pagnotta , one of thofe innocent mal-contents 
who exhale all their gall in raillery, thought proper to put 
an exceedingly fmall pagrotta into the hand of Pafquin, and 
to write under the ftatue thofe pompous words, fo often 
repeated in Rome 5 — Munificentia Pii Sext*. 

VOL. i. E Bells 
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; Bells h*dal double title to his predile&ion. They were 
Connefted with that worfliip, by the pomp of which he was 
fo much flattered : and the greater their fize, the farther off 
did they announce the holy perfonage by whofc orders they 
were fet in motion. Malignity reproached him, in this par- 
ticular, with more than one grave puerility. There was, in 
St. Peter’s church at Rome, a bell which only weighed 
21,2441b. He ordered it to be re-caft in the year 1783, 
with the addition of 400 quintals of metal. Three years 
afterwards he had another caft of 280 quintals, and chrif- 
tened it with great folemnity. Barbarous verfes were after- 
wards engraved upon it, which attra&ed the admiration of 
the devout, and offended men of tafte. It was loaded with 
valuable pearls, and decorated with eight dolphins, a croWn, 
and a thoufarvd other ornaments v but the founder’s art hac^ 
failed him : the bell had no found. The wags made them- 
felves merry at the expenfe of the bell, the founder, and 
the godfather. They voted that this abortion fliould be de- 
pofited either in the Mufaum-Pio-Glementinum > or in the 
arfenal, after the example of the Abderitan fages, who 
were of an opinion fomewhat findlar in regard to a well, 
which was very ikilfully conftrufted, and which wanted 
nothing but water. 

In general Pius VI. was not fortunate in the enterprifes 
fuggefted by his vanity. The fovereigns of Rome, from 
the time of the emperors down to the prefent day, have 
prided themfelvcs upon enlarging, fortifying, and embel- 
lifhing the port of Ancona. The ruins of the beautiful 
monument, eretted there by the fenate in honour of Tra- 
jan, ftill attefts the beneficence of" that emperor. In mo- 
dern times Clement XII. is the pope who has paid tjie moft 
attention to the embellifliment of that port* A triumphal 
arch erefted in honour of him> oppofite to that of Trajan, 
and his ftatue in marbk, arc teftimonies of the gratitude 
of its inhabitants. Pius VI. wilhed alfo to give a luftre to 
his pontificate, by making fome addition to the w;orks of his 
predeceffors. The port of Ancona is indebted to him for 
feverai improvements ; among others, for a light-houfe : 
but he was ftill more anxious to have his ftatue ere&ed 
there, than to deferve it. In 1789, while the workmen 
were employed in it, part of the fcaflblding gave way, and 
killed a great number of them. This accident, joined to^ 
fo many others, was confidered as a bad omen > and in fa& 
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f*ius VI. was now approaching the era of his greateft mis- 
fortunes. 

But it was in the performance of his pontifical fun&ions, 
above' all, that his tafte for oftentation was difplayed; and 
that Jiis vanity found frequent opportunities of gratification. 
It muft be confefled, that, on thofe occafiorjs, he was as 
much favoured by nature as by the pompous ceremonies of 
the Roman catholic church. He was in all refpe&s one of 
the handfomeft men of his time. To a very lofty ftature 
he joined a noble and exprefiive fet of features, and a florid 
complexion, which the hand of time itfelf feemed to fpare. 
Het contrived to wear his pontifical habits in fuch a way, 
that they deprived him of none of his perfonal advantages. 
In every thing he did he difplayed them with a refinement 
of coquetry which gave great fcope to ridicule. When ele- 
vated to the papacy, he had, in conformity with a cuftom 
that had grown into a law, laid afide the peruke, which he 
wore while cardinal. His forehead was entirely bald ; but 
there remained behind, and on each fide of his head, a ring 
of hair of the moft brilliant white, which gave him a look 
at once noble and venerable. He had alfo one of the hand- 
! fomeft legs in Italy ; and was not a little vain of it. Not 
| wilhing that his long pontifical robes fhould entirely conceal 

| that part of his perfon, to the adorning of which he was 

[ always fcrupuloufly attentive, he took great care to hold 
j theiA up on one fide, fo that one of his legs was entirely ex- 
, pofed to view. This affefled difplay of his hair and Ieg6, 

[ fo unworthy of a grave pontiff, gave occafion to the follow- 

! ing diftich, which, though bad enough in itfelf, ferves, 

f however, as a proof that no opportunity was loft of turn- 
ing him into ridicule : ' _ ' 

Afpice, Roma i Pium. Pius ! Baud eft ; a/pice mtmum — - 

Luxuriant* cornu, luxuriant: fede . 

44 Rojme, look at Pius. He Pius ! no indeed : 

44 He is a comedian. Behold the difplay of his hair; 

44 And fee fcpw vain be is of his Leg.” 

Nothing, .indeed, was more firiking than to fee him, on 
days of great parade, crowned with the triple diadem, 
arrayed in robes of the moft das&ling white, which con- 
trolled with the fplendor of the Roman purple, foaring in a 
manner over a crowd of ecclefiaftics of every rank, and 
fceraing thereby to announce his fway ovei the univerfal 
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church. On thefe folemn occafions all the members- of the 
clergy came and adored him repeatedly ; and each clafs in a 
different way. The cardinals were not permitted to kifs his 
hand till they had bowed down before his throne. The 
prelates and heads of orders bowed (till morehumbly,and only 
rofe as high as hi knees ; while the inferior clergy remained 
at his feet. The allegory of the ftatuary, proftrate before the 
Wo / k of his own nanus, was never better applied than to 
this flupid veneration, particularly of the cardinals for the 
lovereign pontiff — the creature of their intrigues and of 
their caprices ; in which not one of them, perhaps, fcrioufly 
thought that he faw the work of the Holy Ghofl. 

It is needlefs to fay with what an eye of pity philofophy 
looks down upon this humiliating homage, paid by a mul- 
titude of reafonable beings to one of their fellow-creatures. 
Many fpetlators, however, — many evdn of thofe who were 
the molt ftrongly guarded again ft all thefe vain illufions, 
could not help feeling a ftrong emotion at the fight of the 
pomp that furrounded St. Peter’s chair, efpecialJy while it 
was occupied by Pius VI. The greateft magnificence ac- 
companied 'him whenever he went out. A carriage, at the 
back of which he was feated alone in an arm chair richly 
ornamented, moved forward, efcorted by fervants on horfe- 
back, and in long clothes, driven by a coachman and pof- 
tiilion$,with their heads uncovered, rolling along majeftically 
flow between two rows of foot foldiers, and followed by 
detachments of light horfe and cuirafiiers. It was impof- 
fible for any thing to be more ftriking. 

But when he officiated in the grand ceremonies of the 
church, it was difficult even for heretics, for free-thinkers 
even, to avoid feeling a fort of religious enthufiafm. An 
Englifhman (John Moore), after having deferibed one of 
thefe fights, whither he had carried nothing but a very 
profane fpirit of curiofity ; but where he had admired the 
dignity and grace with which Pius VI. performed his part, 
cannot help adding : “ No ceremony can be better calcu- 
u lated for ftriking the fenfes, and impofing on the under- 
i( (landing, than this of the fupreme pontiff giving the 
u bleffmg from the balcony of St. Peter’s. For my own 
<c part, if I had not, in my early youth, received iiiipreC- 
“ fions highly unfavourable to the chief a£lor in this mag- 
u nificent interlude, I fhould have been in danger of pay- 
<c ing him a degree of refpeft very inconfiftent with the re- 
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ft ligion in which I was educated.” Let us hear the de* 
feription given of one of thefe ceremonies by another eye- 
witnefs, whofe teftimony certainly is not fufpicious. It is 
that of a proteftant, and of a proteftant philofopher. 

44 The folemnities of the day of the Afcenfion confift in 
H the folemn adoration of the pope by the Sacred College, 
44 and in the public benedi&ion he bellows. It is on this 
44 occafion that Pius VI. difplays all the graces of his perfon y 
44 that he renders almoft fupportable the diigufting cerc-> 
44 mony of killing his hands and feet ; and that he diftri- 
44 butes benedi&ions with unparalleled dignity. With his 
44 body leaning a little forward, as if defirous of raifing tip 
u the perfon who is about to kneel down before him, he 
u ptefents to the cardinal, who is approaching, his hand to 
<f kifs, and while a prelate, ftanding by his fide, gently 
4< lifts up his robe, and difeovers an elegantly Ihaped leg, 
44 he holds out his foot ready to receive itsfhare of the ho- 
44 mage. - *' 

44 The cardinal, on his knees, kiffes the foot of the pon- 
44 tiff, who gives him his benedi&ion, and while he is riling, 
4< the kifs of peace upon the forehead. — When the cere- 
44 mony was over, Pius VI., arrayed in his ppntifical hsu- 
44 bits, feated himfelf in the arm-chair prepared for him, 
4C and was carried with great pomp to the loggia, a kind* of 
44 tribune over the entrance of St. Peter’s church. At the 
44 moment when the inner curtain of that tribune was drawn 
44 back, the feat on which the pope was fitting was brought 
44 forward to thebaliuftrade, a falute of artillery was heard 
44 from the caftleof St. Angelo, and all the bells of Rome 
< 4 were fet a ringing together. At the fame inftant the 
44 fquare before the church, in which* the pope’s guards 
4< were drawn up, refounded with martial mufic ; while the 
44 acclamations of a prodigious number of fpe&ators, in- 
44 toxicated with enthufiafm, confounded themfelves with 
44 the rattling of the kettle drums and the flmU tones of the 
44 trumpets. A perfeft calm fucceeded this univerfal com- 
44 motion, this ftunning mixture of fhouts and mufical 
44 founds. The pope then rofe from his feat, and inftantly the 
44 whole of the immenfe crowd fell on their knees before 
44 him. He lifted up his eyes, extended his arms towards 
44 heaven, drew them flowly back acrofs his breafe, fpread 
44 them again as if to pour down upon Rome and the urn- 
44 verfe thebleffings he had juft obtained from heaven, gnd 
44 .difappeared from the tribune.” 
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Let us alfo liften to the aefeription that the fame ©bferver T 

has given of the no lefs ftriking part which the pope played ! 

in the proceflion of Corpus Chriiti. It will befides furnilh 
us en paffant with a few traits of the difpofition of that na- 
tion, which we imagined to be ripe for liberty. 

“ After that crowd of religious corporations, of which 2 
the population of Rome was principally compofed, had 
been feen to file off for two whole hours in the greatett or- 
der, ail on a fudden the ear was (truck by the ringing of 
bells, and by the Report of the cannon of^the cattle of St. An- 
gelo. This was to announce the appearance of the fovereign * 
pontiff: who was brought in ftate out of the great doof of 
St. Peter’s church. It is equally impoflible for the pen to 
deferibe the truly pi&urefque beauty of this group, and the 
profound impreffion it made upon the moft indifferent fpec* 
tators. Sitting upon a kind of litter, covered with cloth of ^ 
gold, the venerable old man, whofe fine figure age h^d re- 
fpe&ed, was borne aloft upon the (houlders of his guards | 1 

and thus moved on under a magnificent canopy, fupported ; 
by the moft diftingui(hcd perfonages of his court. The 
fteps of the bearers were flow, and fo meafured, that the i 

pontiff feemed to hover in the air over the heads of all around 5 

him. He was afterwards feen to lean forward, in order to 
reach the altar on which the confecrated wafer was expof- c 
ed in an ojlenfoir * enriched with diamonds. Although the 
pope was really fitting, yet, as in that pofition, he was en- 
tirely furrounded by an immenfe robe of white fattin, em- 
broidered with crowns of g 6 ld, which hung down in wav- 
ing folds as low as the (houlders of his bearers, and entire- j 
ly covered his feat, and the altar itfelf, he feemed to be on 
his knees before the holy facrament. Of all his perfon no- 
thing was vifible, but his hands joined together and laid 
upon the altar, and his bare head adorned: with his white 
hair. In that attitude, he prayed in a low voice, while his 
eyes, lifted up towards heaven, were moiftened with the | 
tears of compun&ion $ and every feature expreffed the moft 
fervent devotion. Is it aftonilhing, that a feene fo well con- , 
trived, and difpofed with fo much art in every particular, 
(hould produce upon the multitude the expe&ed effeft ? It 
was fo general, and fo ftrtmgly marked, that it was impof- 
fible to avoid being .deeply affe&ed. From the very moment, . 

* The box in which the Roman catholic priefts expo fe the hoft tp thp. x 

view qf the public, \ 
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when the difcharge of artillery and the ringing of bells firft 
announced the approach of the pope, and when the pyra- 
midal group was feen coming forward, and paffing through 
the gates of the church, the people had fallen proftrate up- 
on the ground, as if llruek by lightning; then, beating 
their bofoms, had lifted up their eyes full of refpeX and 
religious awe towards the pope, who was approaching the 
holy facrament ; and, as if a divinity had appeared to them, 
followed him with looks of admiration, until he had entire- 
ly vanilhed from their fight. Several princes, and the pope’s 
[ generals, clad in cuirafies of polilhed fteel, walked in his 
! Tetinue. A great number of his life-guards, the Swifs in 

i his pay, and his guards, both horfe and foot, compofed the 

j folemn proceffion, which took up near five hours in paffing 
through the colonnades, and three of the neighbouring 
I ftrects. The pope afterwards afcended the principal altar 
of St. Peter’s church, and gave his apoftolical benediXion 
j to the people who crowded round him : that fame people, 

I fo pious and devout, then retired to pafs the reft of the day 

| in the moft licentious orgies, which frequently ended in 

| . {tabbing and afTaffination. So flight is the impreffion really 

; made upon them, though apparently fo ftrong. The art of 
| the priefts has invented this magic piXure, in order to keep 
the people for fome hours in a ftate of religious ftupefac- 
i tion ; but what have they done for their improvement ? 

j Their end is to dazzle and to fubjugate them ; but not to 

reform their manners.” 

- To the reflexions of the philofopher, we will only add, 

I that the Roman nation, fo devout and fo depraved, conti* 
nued, till the overthrow of the papal throne, to pay to him 
who occupied it, this idolatrous homage, the evident mark 
of their fervile attachment; but at the fame time, while 
they adored the pontiff, they often curfed the fovereign. 
Pius VI. like him whofe vicar he called himfelf, was en* 
dowed with a two-fold natqre. Clad in his pontifical ha* 
bits, furrounded by the pomp of religious ceremonies, and 
employed in the drftribution of celeftial treafures, Pius VI. 
appeared to the Romans to be a god. On his return to the 
Vatican, he was no more in their eye6, particularly during 
the laft years of his pontificate, than a man expofed to their 
murmurs, and to their farcafms. This double fovereign ty 
was fo far lingular, that the feeptre confidered itfelf as in*- 
Wolable under fbelier of the tiara ; that the devotion of the 

fubjeXs 
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fubje&s feemed to infure their obedience ; and that the be- 
nedictions, the indulgences, and all the celdtial favours, 
of which the monarchical demi-god had undertaken to be 
the diftributor, had at once for objeCl and refulr to fanClify, 
tb overawe, and to difarm them. Accordingly nothing lefs 
than the violent hurricane of the French revolution was ne- 
ceflary to tear up by the roots that gigantic tree, 

Dc qui U t£te au ciel etoit voiftne, 

Et dont les pieds touchoient a l’empire des morts 

It remains to be obferved, that all thofe pompous Rium« 
nieries, of which we have jult given a few fpecimens, had 
lo'ng been an appendage of the pontifical throne ; but no 
pope had combined, in the fame degree as Pius VI., every 
thing neceflary to infure their effeCl, His prcdeceflor, much 
more meritorious than he in a variety of rcfpe&s, was hu- 
mane, affable, and generous. He p offered all the domeflic 
virtues ; but he retained under the tiara all the modefty of 
his former fituation in life ; and felt a fort of philofophical 
difdain for oftentation. The principal perfons about him ? 
fenfible how much the parade of ceremonies added to the 
temporal power of the Roman catholic church and increaf- 
ed the illufion of which it Hands fo much in need, were 
vexed at Ganganelli’s neglecting, with a fort of affeClation, 
that external dignity which impofes fo much upon the vul-r 
gar. The facred charm ‘was about tq vanifli. The pontiff 
feemed defirous of diftinguifhing himfelf only by his fimplU 
city. Brafchi, on the contrary, poflefled in his manners, 
in his tafle, and in his exterior, every thing that was capa*- 
blc of imprefling mankind with refpeCl. The finking con- 
trail that exifted, in that particular, between him and his 
jpredeceflor, gave rife to a belief that the cardinals, in eleCt-*- 
ing Pius VI. had beerl aCluated above all by the hope that 
the chair of St. Peter, debafed by Ganganelli, would rife 
again, and fhine with renovated fplendor. An Engliflh tra- 
veller obferved, that in this they imitated the Roman fenate* 
which fometimes chofe a diClatpr in order to reftore the an«e 
tient dilcipline. 

The hope of the cardinals was not deceived, at lead in 
that refpeCi. No pope ever difplayed more pomp than Pius 
VI. in the performance of his functions 3 nor was the pre- 
vailing 

' -f- Of which the head approached the Ikies, and the feet reached t down te* 
the manfions of the dead. 
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vailing tafte of any of his predeceffors ever more favoured' 
by circumftances. The rage for vifiting Italy was become 
general ; and had reached every country and every rank. 
Pius VI. had the goodfbrtune, fo dear to his vanity, of re- 
viewing a whole* crowd of great perfonages, including moil 
of the princes of Europe, of receiving their homage, and 
of doing the honours of his court and church in the pre- 
fence of the mod illuftrious vifitors. 

The epoch at which he was elefted procured him, during 
the very firft year of his pontificate, one of thofe occafions 
of unfrequent Occurrence, on which the Roman church dif- 
plays the greateft pomp, and is moft lavifh of fpiritual trea- 
sures ; we mean the jubilee, which was a real bonne fortune 
to Pius VI. It will foon be forgotten in trance; but, perhaps, 
it is yet remembered, that there were jubilees of two kinds; 
the one which recurred periodically was properly called the 
Holy Tear ; the other was the Jubilee of Exaltation , and Was 
celebrated at the acceflion of a new pope to the pontifical 
throne. The firft, as being the moft uncommon, was be- 
yond comparifon the moft folemn. 

It was. firft eftabliihed in 1300 by Boniface VIII. who, 
wifhing to fan&ify the profane inftitution of the fecular 
games of ancient Rome, conceived the idea of indicating 
the firft year of each century as that in which heaven, more 
particularly propitious, would in future fliower down upon 
the faithful a larger portion of thofe bleflings, of which the 
popes .called themfelves the difpenfers. Clement VI.' was 
of opinion, that thefe periods, fo favourable to the faithful, 
and fo glorious to the Holy See, were too diftant ; and or- 
dered that they (hould recur every fifty years. The fecond 
jubilee was therefore celebrated in 1350. Sextus V. im- 
proved ftill farther upon the liberality of his predecefiors ; 
and ordained that the .jubilee (hould take place every five and 
twenty years, which has been the pra&ice ever fince. 

Clement XIV. already attacked by the lingering difeafe 
of which he died, had in the month of April, as we have 
already faid, announced the opening of the holy year, in full 
confiftory. It was referved for another to celebrate it. Pius 
VI. had that happinefs in the following year ; and, but for 
the cataftrophe which precipitated him from his throne, 
would probably have enjoyed it a fecond time. 

The jubilee of 1775, in all probability the laft, wd^ ce- 
lebrated with a degree of magnificence, furpaffing that of 

all 
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till the preceding ones* It was on this occafion, that Pius 
VI. gave the fir ft proof of his tafte for pompous ceremo* 
nies. One of the principal circumftances of the feftival, 
that indeed which may be called the firft aft of it, is the open- 
ing of the famous forta fanta, or facred door. This' door, 
which is one of thofe of St. PeterYchurch, remained con- 
ftantly (hut except during the holy year. It was then open- 
ed with a parade of which Pius VI. took care not to dimi- 
ni(h the efteft. It was his office to prefide over the demo- 
lition of a brick wall, that clofed the entrance of the facred 
door. Advancing with majeftic gravity, he ftruck the firft 
ftroke, and inftantly the wall fell to the ground under the 
redoubled blows of the workmen, to whom the fignal had 
been given. The pious fpeftators eagerly feized upon the' 
materials j each ftone being an objeft of high veneration. 
By their contaft with that which was laid four-and-twenty 
years before by the facred hands of the fovereign pontiff, they 
had acquired the virtue of curing all forts of difeafes. Ac- 
cording to cuftora, the porta fanta remained open during all 
the holy year, and was the feene of the raoft ridiculous mum- 
mery, The pope himfelf did not pafs through it without 
exhibiting marks of the moft profound refpeft ; while the 
pilgrims, difdaining the numerous paffages which lead into 
the church of St. Peter, entered it only by crawling under 
the facred door upon their hands and knees. It was Ihut with 
great folemnity at the end of the year. The pope approach- 
ed, fitting upon a kind of throne, and furrounded by the 
cardinals \ and an anthem was fung, accompanied by loud 
mufic : it was the lyre of Amphion about to rebuild the 
walls of Thebes. , Tne pontiff then defeended with a gold 
trowel in his hand j laid the firft ftone of the wall which 
was to laft twenty-five years ; put a little mortar upon it ; 
and reafeended his throne. Real mafops took his place, and 
completed the blocking up of the facred door, the cere* 
niony clofing with a folemn mafs. Thus did the Roman ca- 
tholics lavifli the auguft myfteries of their religiop, fome- 
times upon the baptifm of a bell, and fometimes upon the 
^rebuilding of a wall. 

The following day the feftival was continued, Pius VI f 
difplaying in it all his great talents for afting, which were 
hitherto but little known. He was already near fixty years 
of age ; but his complexion ftill retained fomewhat of the 
hrjlhant colouring of youth* The Romans, accuftomed to 
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fee their pontiffs bending under the weight of years, and 
labouring in the performance of their public fun&ions, 
which were often long and fatiguing, admired the addrefs 
and grace with which the new pope acquitted himfelf of his 
talk. The church feemed to gTOW young again, and to have 
a right, as well as Pius yi., to expeft prosperous days. 

It was (hortly afterwards that the beauty of his perfon re- 
ceived an homage, to which the vicars of Jefus Chrift were 
not accuftomed. While Pius VI. was palling through a 
ftreet of Rome, carried along with a fplendor fuitable to his 
dignity, a voice was heard from one of the windows, which 
were crowded with carious fpe&ators* It was that of a 
young woman : quanto c bello ! quanto i bello / cried (he, in a 
moment of enthufiafm. An old woman, in hade to correct 
any thing that might appear too profane in this exclamation, 
replied, with her hands joined, and her eyes lifted up to- 
wards^ heaven, Tanto e bello quanto e fanto ! It is faid, that 
fjuch a compliment gave Pius VI. "more fecret fatisfaftion 
than all the incenfe lavifhed upon him by the prelates at the 
altar, and all the genuflexions of the Sacred College. 

We do not mean, however, that an inclination, common 
to many of the cardinals, was ever included in the charges 
brought againft him during the courfe of his long pontifi- 
cate. His very enemies, if not altogether unjuft, mud con* 
fefs that he has always been irreproachable as to purity of 
morals. In the early days which he paffed at Rome, am- 
bition made him feek the fociety of a lady of high rank, and 
of a very intriguing difpofition, who ws^s fuppofed to pof- 
fefs confiderable influence. This was madame Falconicri, 
mother of the young lady, afterwards duthefs of Brafchi. 
He was indebted to her for his fir A fuccefs in his ecclefiadi- 
cal career. But madame Falconieri, though worthy of at- 
tention as a patronefs, had nothing that could make her 
defirable as a midrefs. ' Brafchi vifited her for a Ihort time , 
kept away as foon as he had obtained the only favour he ex- 
pefted from her ; ahd was folely indebted for the reputation, 
which he acquired in thefe latter times, of being mademoi- 
felle Fakonieri’s father, to the ill-humour of his fubjefts, 
and to his blind partiality for her after (he became his niece. 

During the time that he was treafurer of the Apodolicai 
Chamber, that is to fay, from 1766 to 1773, he was re- 
markable for his condant application to bufinefs, for his 
contempt of worldly pleafyres, and for the regularity of 
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his Icondufl ; which procured him' general efteem. He die! 
not forfeit this chara&er dining his cardinalate, which laft- 
ed only two yeaTS ; and when he was feated in St. Peter’s 
chair, excepting indeed the duplicity of which he was fuf- 
pefted, and which the embarrafTment of circumftances feem-* 
ed to render excufable, he was free from all ferious reproach. 
Since his elevation to the papacy, his defefts, which he had 
either concealed, or had had no opportunity of developing, 
have excited a great deal of hatred ; but calumny, which has 
not fpared him, has fcarcely ever attacked him upon the 
fcore of his morals. Gorani is, perhaps, the only one who 
treats him as ill in that refpeft as in every other. He throws 
fufpicions upon the motives of the affe&ion which cardinal 
RufFo manifeded for him in his youth ; he pretends that it 
was not ambition alone which led to his connexion withma- 
dame Falconieri ; and he even infinuates, that gallantry was 
'one of the principal means of his elevation to the papal 
throne. It is in fa£t of no great confequence whether thefe 
charges be founded or not. The falvation of Pius VI. may 
be much concerned ; but his glory is viery little intcrefted 
in his having faithfully pra&ifed one of the firft Chriftian 
virtues. It is a duty, however, that we owe to truth, to 
affirm, that thofe who have known him long, and well, ne- 
ver perceived any thing that could give rife to the fmalleft 
doubt as to the purity 6f his morals, at lead from the time 
in which he was appointed treafurer, to the end of his pon- 
tificate. If the amorous connexions of a temporal fove- 
reigu cannot efcape the vigilance of his numerous attendants, 
how can a pope, all whofe fteps and moments are counted, 
conceal himfelf from the nice obfervation of the conscien- 
tious, or from the keen eye of malignity ; and cover his fe- 
cret intrigues with an impenetrable veil ? Pius VI. divided 
all hist ‘me between his religious duties, hiselofet, and the 
library of the Vatican. He went out very feldom, and never 
without company. He had jio tafte for a country refidence, 
nor even for thofe innocent amufements which the graved 
men allow thernfelves as a relaxation after their labours. He 
spaded the dimmer feafon at the Quirinal palace, and the reft 
of the year at the Vatican. His only recreation was the 
vifit which he paid almoft every year to the Pontine marfhes. 
Conftamly taken up with ferious occupations, or the duties 
of his office, he avoided, in dead of feeking, the fociety of 
women. 
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As pope, lie could not then lead a more exemplary life ; 
but as a man, and as a fovereign, he no doubt expo fed him- 
felf to many and ferious reproaches. An erroneous opi- 
nion had been formed of him in many refpefts. When ren- 
dered more confpicuous by his eminent ftation, he foon dif- 
covered a great ignorance of worldly affairs, particularly of 
politics; an obftmacy which never yielded to a dire£l at- 
tack ; and an invincible attachment to certain prejudices, in- 
feparable perhaps from his profeflion, but of which he nei- 
ther fufpe&ed the inconvenience nor the danger. This we 
(hall have frequent opportunities of obfcrVing in the courfe 
of thefe Memoirs. He entertained the moll favourable idea 
of his own capacity. Rather headllrong than firm, he was 
conftantly undoing what he had done ; and this mixture of 
vanity and weaknefs was attended with two ferious incon- 
veniences. What was no more than inconfiftency, and want 
of refolution, was taken for duplicity. Coldly affable he 
never felt a real affe&ion for any one * nor ever knew what 
it was completely to unbofom himfelf, unlefs when fear ren- 
dered him communicative. 

Out of the five cardinals, who were fucceflively his fe- 
cretaries of (late, there was not one who could flatter him- 
ielf with having enjoyed his entire confidence. He granted 
it, but (till under certain re drift i oils, to Gerdyl and Anto- 
nelli, two other cardinals ; confulting them folely about 
matters in which he thought he could derive advantage from 
their talents. 

Hafty, impetuous, and fometimes even paflionate, he re- 
quired to be curbed Ipy fear, or foothed by affeftionate lan- 
guage, which indicated an attachment to his interefl, with- 
out hurting his pride. Cardinal de Bernis faid of him, to- 
wards the end of the year 1777, I watch over him hicejfantly , 
as over a child of an excellent difpofition ; but too full of fpirits 9 
tod capable of throwing itfelf out of the window if left a mo- 
ment alone . 

That excellent difpofition was afterwards in great measure 
fpoiled by adulation,, the pofleffion of power, and the want 
of fomebody bold enough to tell him the truth, or inclined 
to take the trouble. Faults gradually manifeftly themfelves, 
that the mod clear-fighted had not even fufpefted. His long 
pontificate was, befides, a grievance which neither the car- 
dinals nor the people of Rome could pardon him. In (hort 
a concurrence of unlucky circumftances, to which he knew 
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not how to accommodate himfelf, added to hi$ v improvidence 
and to his vanity, the priiicipal fource of his prodigality, and 
of hi* tafte for brilliant, but experifive enterprifes/ render- 
ed him in the end more odious than many princes whp have 
been really wicked. One of his operations' alone will find 
favour with pofterity, and even immortalife his name, al- 
though infe&ed with that principal fault which manifefted 
itfelf in every thing, and which was not one of the fmalleft 
caufes of his forrows : this is the draining, which he at leaft 
began, of the Pontine mar flies. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The draining of the Pontine Marjhes . 


UF all the enterprises of Pius VI. f that to which he con- 
ftantly attached the higheft importance, and which will 
throw a luftre upon his pontificate, even in the eyes of the 
fevereft judges, is the draining of the Pontine mar flies. 
It alternately procured his vanity gratifications and disap- 
pointments *, and was the theme of pompous panegyrics and 
bitter farcafms. It is conne&ed with the profperity and fe- 
lubrity of Italy. The expenfes attendant on it occafioned 
the exhauftion of the papal treafury, and the murmurs of 
the Roman people ; and thus paved the way for a revolu- 
tion. It therefore deferves fome mention *. 

The Appian way, Via Appia> famous in hiftory on ao* 
count of the era of its ccmftruSion, and the name of its 
founder, and rendered ftill more illuftrious by (0 many tri- 
umphal proceffions 5 that road, of which the rains, fur- 
viving the ravages of time, would alone fuffice to give an 

idea 

• We have borrowed the great ed part of thde details from a work upon 

Italy, pubjifljed in German, by D ottor Meyer, a Hambprgher, equally re** 
ipeftable for h is talents and virtues. This work appeared at Berlin in x 792, 
Wader the title of DurfitUungtn eus Italim 0 
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idea of the Romans and of their public works, pafferf 
through the country wh\ph has fince been called the Pon- 
tine marfhes. The origin of their exiftence is loft in obli- 
vion. Two rivers, the Amafetius and the Ufetis , which 
have preferved their ancient names to the prefent day, ap- 
pear to have been, by their overflowing, the firft caufe of 
the defolation to which this country has been condemned, 
whenever the careleffnefs of the government has <fcafed to 
call the guardian hand of induftry to its afliftance. From 
that part of the Apennines which borders upon the ancient 
Campania, and at the foot of which is a large valley extend- 
ing to the fea, run a great number of ftreams, large and 
fmall, that find inexhauftible fources in the fummits and 
fides of that chain of mountains. Their union forms fe- 
veral rivers, the beds of which being conftantly filled up by 
the mud that the water brings down with it, cannot contain 
the abundant tribute they receive, efpccially in the rainy 
feafon. They then fwell, overflow, and cover the plain* 
which is on a level with their banks. Some of thefe tor- 
rents run off into the lowed parts of the valley, and there 
form immenfe ponds, abounding with fifti. 

Such is the permanent caufe of the tendeney of this 
country to degenerate into a morafs 5 fuch are the obftacles 
which the Romans, during the fplendid period of the re- 
public, had conftantly to overcome, and over which they 
conftantly triumphed. 

A colony of Spartans, difgufted with the feverity of the , 
laws of Lycurgus, quitted Lacedaemon, and, after a long 
and dangerous navigation, landed upon this coaft. Finding 
it a fertile country, they fettled there, and, according to th<^ 
cuftom of thofe fuperftitious times, dedicated a temple, a 
facred wood, and feveral fountains, to an \inknown god- 
defs, whom they were pleafed to call Feronia ; and whofe . 
worfhip and altars have been immortalifed in the verfes of 
Horace f. 

By the caie of this induftrious colony, the country which 
they had peaceably conquered was rapidly peopled, and at- 
tained a high degree of cultivation. It is the country of 
the Volfci, who made fo great a figure during the robuft r 
infancy of the Roman republic \ and it was fora long time 

one- . 
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one of its principal granaries. But towards the time when 
Rome was in its greatefl fplendour, this diftritl, defolated 
by inundations, was indiferiminately denominated the Pon- 
tine country, and the Pontine marflies ( ager Pontitius y palus 
Pontinus ) ; the three and twenty cities, which formerly 
embellilhed its furface, no longer exifting but in the remem- 
brance of the Romans. The principal families of Roipe, 
however, eftablifhed in fuch cantons, as the elevation of the 
ground, and the efforts of induftry, preserved from the ra- 
vages of the ftagnant water, thofe country-feats, the beauty 
and fertility of which were celebrated by the Roman 
poets. 

About three centuries before the Chriftian era, Appius 
Claudius, the cenfor, furnamed the Blind, flood forward as 
the firfl reftorer of this country. He carried acrofs the 
morafs the road which bears his name, and of which the 
magnificence was never equalled. Among other monu- 
ments, it offered to the eye thofe tombs which fuggefted to 
the mind of the penfive traveller this philofophical thought. 
j thofe who repofe here once lived , and > like thee y were mortal . 

It was not, however, till a century and a half after the 
making of the Appian way, that Cornelius Cethegus, the 
conful, undertook to draip the Pontine marfhes. Tranfient 
and impotent efforts ! Julius Csefar found this country a 
prey to new defolation. Covetous of every kind of glory, 
he was about to reflore it to fertility ; when a premature 
death prevented him from executing the arduous talk. 

Auguftus undertook it. It was he who cut, along the 
Appian way, a canal which was deftined to receive the 
ftagnant water, and to afford it an outlet ; and which ferved 
alfo for the purpofes of navigation, and for the conveyance 
of travellers f. This was the canal on which Horace em- 
- barked with Meccenas, on his way from Rome to Brun- 
dufium ; and of which he feafons his defeription with the 
fait of' his fatirical humour. 

Trajart appeared next in the lift of the improvers of this 
fatal country ; but he confined himfelf to the reparation 
and embellifhment of the Appian way, and to the making 
of another road which bears his name 4 

, Near 
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Near three centuries afterwards, during the memorable 
reign of Theodoric I,, king of the Goths in Italy, the Pon- 
tine marfhes re-appeared in all their horror. Let us liften 
to that prince himfelf, while defcribing them to the Roman 
fenate, through the medium of the illuftrious Cafliodorus, 
his minifter, in the poetical ftile of thofe barbarous times — 
u Thofe moraffes,” fays he, " of which the inimical fury 
" lays waftethc neighbouring country ; over which the ir- 
<c refiftible violence of the wa;er extends itfeif like a fea ; 

€t and, invading the country far and near, defolates with 
<c its dreadful inundations ihe moft delightful plains ; de- 
u forms their beauteous face by converting them into de- 
4< ferts; and difgraces a foil, which, being ftripped of its 
u fruits by the floods, no longer affords any ufeful produo 
u tion, flnee it is left a prey to the ravages of the ftagnant 
“ water. Let us admire**; adds he, u the enterprifing 
“ boldnefs of paft times revived in one of our contempora- 
u ries, who has juft attempted alone what the united powers 
“ of the ftate did not dare to undertake.” He meant a 
rich patrician of the name of Decius , who was in fa£l in-, 
vefted with the foie charge of draining thefe marfhes, and 
to whom Theodoric - abandoned the property of the plains 
he was about to render fertile, “ becaufe,” faid he, u it is, 
u juft that every one fhould enjoy the fruit of his labours/* 
An infeription found near Ttrracina proves that the efforts 
of Decius were crowned with fome fuccefs. 

But after him, time, powerfully feconded by the ravages 
of war, and by the negleft of the ruling papers, refumed 
its rights over a country, devoted* by turns to the charms of 
a luxuriant cultivation, and to the devaftation occafioned 
by the mercilefs floods. The popes, who firft eftablifhed 
their temporal authority in the Roman ftate, had neither 
fufficient a£Hvity, knowledge* nor treafure ; three things 
of which the union alone can give birth to the miracles of 
induftry. Several foveretgn pontiffs, however, endeavoured 
to fignalize their reign by bold attempts, Boniface VIII., 
Martin V., Leo X., and particularly Sextus V., whofe 
energetic chara&er reminds us, in many Vefpe&a, of the 
fplendid days of Rome, were ambitious of this kind of 
glory, and not without fuccefs. The traces of two canals 
are ftill to be feen, which might have been reftored at a 
fmall expenfe to their ancient defti nation ; and of \Vhich the 
names ( Rio Martino and Fiume Sijh } deiiote the pontiff’s 
by whom they were cut. 
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Their indolent fucceflbrs fuffered thefe noble works to go 
to ruin. < From time to time fome of them were tempted to 
refume them ; but of what ufe are tranfient whims in en- 
terprifes which require a ftrong and conftant volition ? Pro- 
je£ts were formed 5 maps were drawn *, and the advice was 
taken of Dutch engineers, as the moft Skilful in Europe in 
works of the kind. In thefe latter times, fome Italians alfo 
prefenled plans for draining land, which were flightly in- 
vestigated, and then laid upon the flielf. In the mean time 
the caufeof the ravages kept operating flowly, but without 
interruption ; and when Pius VI. fucceeded to the papal 
throne, the Pontine marfhes, after two centuries of negleft , 
were in the moft horrible ftate. To reftore to cultivate n 
and Salubrity the vaft extent of ground which they covered, 
"was an enterprise that might have difmayed a man of com- 
mon intrepidity ; but his courage was fuppo'rted by the idea 
of the glory about to be attached to his name *, or rather it 
was nothing but that fame love of extraordinary things, in 
which the little good he has done, and all the errors he is 
expiating, originated. Immediately after his acceflion, he 
went to vifit that defolate country. He fhuddered, when, 
from the top of a hill which commands a view of it, he 
Saw at his feet the deep ravages of time, and of the inun- 
dations, the peftiferous fogs, which extended far and wide, 
and the dangers which even threatened his facred perfon, 
Should he date to tread the unfolid ground. He conceived 
from that moment the project of beginning by making a 
fafe road, and building great bridges over the abyfs, in or- 
der to Secure to himfelf the means of eroding it at lead with- 
out danger. He next turned his attention to the great ope- 
ration of draining. It is at the port of Aftura, where Ci- 
cero was decapitated, and where the unfortunate Conradin 
fell, thirteen centuries after, into the hands of his cruel 
conqueror, that thefe marlhes begin. They extend along 
the coaft as far as Terracina, upon the confines of the 
kingdom of Naples ; and in fome places advance a great 
way into the interior of the country. They would long 
ago have poifoned the air of Rome, if the peftilential va- 
pours they exhale had not been flopped by the forefts which 
Shelter the cities of Cifterna and Sermonnetta. 

At the beginning of a reign* the attention of every one 
is awake, an4 every hope is alive ; a profped opens which 
admits the indulgence of diftant fpeculations * arid vanity, 
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ambition, and adulation, are eager to fecond the views of 
the foyereign. Thofe of Pius VI. were forwarded by his 
new fubjefts. .He eftablifhed a bank, under the name of 
Monte dei Marecagi> to receive the funds deftined for this en- 
terprise ; and in a little time the voluntary fubfcriptions 
carried thither amounted to 1 20,000 Roman crowns. Bo- 
lognini, one of thofe whofe plans had been prefented under 
the pontificate of Clement XIII., was immediately put at 
the head of the undertaking ; and in 1777, Sani, an able 
furveyor, was charged to draw a plan of the ground, and 
to indicate the fpots, in which the works might be begun 
with the greateft probability of fuccefs. 

The firft thing difcovercd under the mud was an ancient 
aqueduft, which formerly fupplied the city of Terracina* 
with water; and which was repaired at little cxpenfe. The 
famous Appiap way was next cleared of the ftrata of earth 
under which it lay buried; and that mafter-piece of Roman 
magnificence, paved entirely with blocks of lava, and lead- 
ing acrofs the whole country, which feparates Rome from 
Capua, was reftored to the light of day, and to the travel- 
ler ; but not without confiderable pains and expenfe. Ap- 
pius Claudius, better verfed in hydraulics than his fuccef- 
fors, w?s fertfible that a road carried through the midft of 
flagnant water ought not much to exceed their ordinary level. 
No doubt, at the time of great inundations, the Appian 
way, thus conftrufted, was momentarily overflowed ; but 
its fmall degree of elevation ferved at lead to favour the 
running off of the water towards the fea. Thofe who came 
after him remedied an inconvenience which lafled only a 
few hours, and, by heightening the furface of the road, 
rendered it more conftantly paflable ; but they created a 
much more fetious inconvenience. The road thus raifed 
five or fix feet by Trajan, and feveral feet more by king 
Theodoric, four centuries afterwards, was interfered at 
certain intervals by arches, under which the water that 
came from the Apennines found a paffage to the fea. Thofe 
arches being choked up, from want of proper care, the wa- 
ter, which at the time of the inundations ufed to pafs fo 
freely over the old road, found itfelf confined by the kind 
of dyke that improvidence had raifed ; remained ftagnant ; 
diffufed itfelf ; and rofe to a higher level ; and thus the mif- 
chief, meant to be remedied; only grew worfe and worfe. 
It was at its height when Pius VI. undertook to attack it 
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at its fource. The fuccefiive firata of ftpnes, which had 
teen laid upon the work of the ancient Romans, were firft 
demolifhed by dint of labour ; the dates of their coijftruc- 
jtion, and the names of their authors, appearing by infcrip- 
tioiig, which both time and the water had fpared At length 
the old Appian way was difcovered. It was found to bp 
ftill furrowed with deep ruts, made by the carriages of th$ 
Romans in the time of .the republic, and perhaps alfo by 
their triumphal ears ; facred traces, which awakened the 
mod fublime recollections. It was on this revered foun- 
dation that Pius VI. made the new road, which was carried 
as far as Terracina, the laft town of hi^ dominions towards 
the fouth, and which the court of Naples continued fo the 
celebrated city of Capua. In 1786 this noble road was 
completely finiihed, was open for paffengers, and confti- 
tuted one of the principal embclli foments of modern 
Italy. * * " * ■ ' ' ' 1 ' 

While this ipagnificent work was ir> hand, orders were 
given to cut through the morafs a wide canal, which was 
to terminate ip the lake of Fogliano ; a lake feparated fro pa 
thecoaft by a narrow tongue of land. Thoufands of hands 
were employed in thefe labpurs, and not without fqccefs. 
As early as the month of O&ober 177.8, a piece of land, 
of eighty tubbie , was recovered from the ftagnant water; 
and in the following year was fit for cultivation. 

The firft enthufiafm of the Romans, however, had fub- 
fided, and began in that very year to give place to murmurs. 
The voluntary fubfcriptions falling far foort of the expenfe, 
the undertaking could not be carried on without burden- 
fome loans ; and did not appear to be attended with the fuc- 
cefs anfwerable to fuch ruinous efforts. It was decry ed. 
The ill-humour that the pope thence conceived ferved only 
to confirm him in his projedls *, and fometimes gave occailon 
to fcenes charafteriftic of his irafcible, but juft and bene- 
volent difpoGtipq. In the courfe of the above year a prieft 
of Terracina, a good ecclefiaftic, but a bad courtier, re- 
paired to Rome to folicit a prebend. He had juft paired, 
through a country which occupied the pontiff's attention, 
;md could give him certain and recent information on the 
fubjett. In anfwer to the <jueftions of his holin^fs, he 
bluntly told hitn that the draining made no progrefs, and 
that the fums expended upon it were fo much rmney thrown 
away. u Money thrown away !” replied the pope, in a rage. 
* “ Yoij 
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I lc You arc aninfolcnt fellow : what, do you come to brave 

me in my very palace ?” This was a clap of thunder to the 
poor prieft. He fainted away 5 was carried to his apart- 
ments ; and, when h& recovered his fenfes, thought that he 
j had nothing better to do than to return with all fpeed to 

| Terracina. His defpair was great : inftead of his prebend* 

1 he had nothing to cariy back but the malediction of the holy 
father. But what was his aftonifhment, when on a fudden 
he faw the pope’s chamberlain enter, and deliver to him not 
only the grant of the prebend, but alfo an order to wait 
, upon his holinefs without delay. This fecond interview was 
I lefs ftormy than the former ; and was no doubt more ufe- 
ful to the pope. He derived information from it by which 
he profited. 

But what can human perfeverance effeCt, when oppofed 
by the caprices of the elements? Towards the end of 1779, 
a dreadful inundation destroyed all the works ; fwallowed 
up the enormous fums they had already coft ; and juftified 
! the unfavourable prediction of the prieft of Terracina. 

! Nbbody knew how to communicate to the pope this fatal 
intelligence. It reached him difguifed, and weakened ; 
but it was dill fuffidently alarming to infpire him with a de- 
fire of repairing to the fpot in order to eftimate the mifehief, 
and to preferibe a'remedy. , , 

It was a thing extremely uncommon to fee a pope abfent 
hiipfelf from his fee. From Benedict XIII, who, in 1727, 
went as far as Benevento, no pontiff had been known to' 
make a longer excurfion than to Caftel-Gondolfo, which is 
only at a few miles diftance from Rome. Pius VI. was 
fcarcely recovered from a very ferious fit of illnefs. His 
phyficians, his darling nephew, count Onefti, and his cour- 
tiers particularly, endeavoured to diffuade him from the ex- 
ecution of his projeCl : but he perfifted in it, and fet off, 
on the 5th of April 1780, with a very fmall retinue. This 
proof of his tafte for fimplicity, and of his averfion for ufe- 
kfs luxury, inftead of procuring him the praife he was en- 
titled to* ferved only to render him the objeCt of farcafins. 
His economy was cdnftrued into meannefs ; his abftinence 
from pomp into a want of dignity. The fovereign pontiff, 
the vicar of Jefus Chrift, was, as one of our modern poets 
*7. condemned to magnificence. What unaccountable injuf- 
I tice ! We firft deify meh, and then impute it to them as a 
I crime, if, when* furrounded with pageantry and adulation, 
j * they 
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they conGder themfelves as demi-gods at leaft. But let us 
follow Pius VI. in his journey. 

He would not allow the cardinal de Bernis to accompany 
him, even to his bifhopric of Albano, ten miles diftant from 
Rome. His obfequious eminence obeyed ; but as he had 
already difeovered the tafte which the pope endeavoured to 
conceal under the veil of modefty, Pius VI. found, on his 
arrival at Albano, inferiptions with which he permitted his 
vanity to be flattered. At Veletri, where he flept the firft 
night, cardinal Albani, dean of the Sacred college, befides 
the incenfe of inferiptions, lavifhed on him another kind of 
homage, to which he was far from being infenfible. It con- 
fifted of fome effe&s of great value, that had juft descend- 
ed to him by inheritance. On leaving Veletri, he was ac- 
companied by a fquadron of cuirafliers as far as Terracina, 
where he was to ftop. The neighbouring towns fent de- 
tachments of foldiers, to prevent the diforders that might 
have been occafioned by an immenfe crowd of people, at- 
tracted by curiofity from all parts of the eccleliaftical ftate, 
as well as of the kingdom of Naples. During the few * 
days which he pafled at Terracina, he occupied the modeft 
habitation of a private individual. Thence he went to vifit 
the Pontine marfhes, which are only at a few miles dis- 
tance ; and there he difpatched the ordinary bufinefs of the : 
ftate, which admitted of no delay. Important affairs were , 
poftponed till his return. 

After a journey which lafted in all twelve days, he re- 
turned to Rome exceedingly well fatisfied. According to the 
cuftom obferved with all fovereigns, both great and fmall, 
fuch parts only of the works that he went to fee were (hewn 
to him as were calculated to infpire him with brilliant hopes. 
He was even told, that in a year his great enterprife would 
be completed; and, by his orders, gold and (ilver medals 
were diftributed to the workmen. He was defirous that 
every heart fliould partake of his joy. On his way out and 
home he travelled with pleafure along thkt noble road, 
which, fince its re-eftablifhment under his aufpices, had 
changed its name from Via Appia to Via Pia ; that road 
which (till attrafts the admiration of travellers, and which 
is perhaps the only thing really ufeful that has rcfulted from 
fuch a world of pains and expenfe. From that very time it 
was forefeen that the complete draining of the marfhes 
would be impoflible, becaufe the water which covered them 
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was lower than the fea, and becaufe it was fed by the 
dreams that flowed inceflantly from the neighbouring moun- 
tains. To obviate this difficulty, Pins VI. ordered a new 
canal to be cut. Always aiming at brilliant enterprifes in- 
dead of ufeful undertakings, he conceived while upon the 
fpot the idea of building a new city, in the midd of the 
land recovered from the water. A plan of it was drawn 
under his own infpe&ion. This city, which was to con- 
tain ten thoufand families, was to be a perfeft fquare, in- 
terfered by a large canal intended to receive the water of 
all the neighbouring dreams. The canal itfelf was to fall 
into the fea, after having in its courfe favoured exportation 
and inland trade. The poverty of the Apoflolical Chamber 
obliged Pius VI. to defer this projeft to better times. On 
his return he vifired the lake of Fogliano, and the quarries 
of marble recently difcovered in a mountain upon the coad $ 
and went alfo to fee what progrefs was making in the fump- 
tuous buildings he was adding to the abbey of Subiaco. He 
was poflefled of it before he arrived at the pontifical throne ; 
and every thing that was nearly or didantly connefted witli 
it was to be embellifhed or enriched. He was conftru&- 
ing there a fuperb church, a feminary, and a palace ; fplen- 
did, but ufelefs and expen five works, which added not a 
little to the diftrefs* of the. Roman finances, and which* 
already indicated his ruinous tafle for magnificence and 
(how. i 

During this journey many fumptuous ruins were (hewn 
to him, which appeared to have belonged to the ancient 
city of Suefla-Ponrtetia, and to the fumptuous edifices which 
formerly embellifhed the Appian way. Among thefe ruins 
had been found fragments of antique fttitues, infcriptions,* 
bas-reliefs, and articles of furniture; fome mutilated by 
time, others not at all disfigured. The pope immediately 
gave orders to colleft thefe precious relics, and to referve 
them for the mufeum bf the city it was his intention to 
found. 

But Pius VI. never experienced any fatisfaftion unmix- 
ed with alloy. Unlucky accidents, or at lead ftrong appre- 
henfions, conftantly obtruded themfelves upon his joys, or 
difturbed his repofe. Scarcely was he returned from thd 
Pontine marfhes, when he learned that the court of Naples 
envied him the brilliant fruit of his folicitude, and his 
principal clairti to glory. The marquis della Sambucca, 
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who, without having inherited the marquis di TanuCct’S 
ill-will to the Holy See, had at that time perfonal reafons 
of complaint againd Pius VI., was engaged, it was faid, 
in drawing up a date paper, in which a great part of the 
Pontine marfhes, and of the city of Terracina, was claim- 
ed as the property of the kingdom of Naples. Envy al- 
ready faw, with uneafmefs, a country, fo clofely bordering 
upon that kingdom, arrived at a high degree of cultivation; 
the miferable inhabitants of Abruzzo, led away by the at* 
traftions of this new Eden ; a magnificent city rifing in 
the midd of marfhes ; and the port of Terracina affording 
a fafe fhelter to fmill veffels, and rivalling that of Naples. 
This date paper aftually appeared, and threw the pope into 
great condernation. He found fome confolation, however, 
in the heart of the cardinal de Bernis; often his fevere cen- 
for, but always his friend. The pontifical archives were 
immediately fearched, in order to procure materials for a 
complete refutation. Thefe efforts of erudition, which 
would have been of no avail againd the execution of a 
plan ferioufly in agitation, were in the prefent cafe ufelefs $ 
the malignity of the Neapolitan minider being fatisfied,ifor 
this time, with the agonies into which he had thrown the 
holy father. 

The uneafy jealoufy of the court of Naples was, after 
all, premature ; for the brilliant chimeras of Pius VI. were 
very far from being realifed. Shortly after his return, fe- 
veral perfons, among others the duke de Grimaldi, then 
Spanifh ambaffador, went to pay a vifit to the Ppntine marfh* 
es, and informed him on their return, no doubt in a la- 
mentable tone, that the execution of his magnificent pro* 
je& was confidered as impraft icable. The hidden fprings 

never cealed to flow ; and the bottom of the marfh was 
decidedly lower than the level of the fea. The part adja- 
cent to the mountains promifed an abundant harved ; but 
the oppofite fide was doomed to remain for ever under wa* 
ter.” There might be fome exaggeration in thefe alarming 
accounts ; but the truth was, that the works had not by a 
great deal anfwered the brilliant expe&ations of the preced* 
ing year. Eighteen hundred men were condantly employ- 
ed ; but pedilential vapours had fpread among them an epi- 
demical difeafe ; and the heavy rains had caufed confider- 
able inundations. The feed was buried, and lay rotting 
under water. The proprietors of the land, deceived in 
* their 
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} their fpeculations, applied to the Apoftolical Chamber for 
’ indemnity ; proved that the fluices intended as drains were 
not conftrudT d according to the rules of art ; and attribute 
! ed their Ioffes to the unfkilfulnefs of the engineers. 

| The eye of the mailer being deemed neceflary a fecond 
i time, Pius VI. repaired again to the fpot, in crder to in- 
f veftigate thefe evils, and, if poffible, to apply a remedy. 

| He arrived at Tciracina ; and inflead of receiving the tri- 
I bute of gratitude, heard nothing but murmurs and com-' 
plaints. Full of the obje&s which he had before his eyes, 

I he wrote to Pallavicini, the fecretary of (late, that he was 
refolved- that the great work, which he had fo much at 
heart, fliould in future be carried on with greater adlivity. 

I But there was a want of money ; and it could only be fup- 
plied by an increafe of taxes, which provoked complaints 
of another kind. The pontiiF was furrounded by rocks; 

I and whatever courfe he fleered was fure to excite difcon- 
tent, and to feel the fame fentiment himfelf. 

But what could he fee, what could he determine upon 
i with due deliberation, in journeys fo rapidly performed ? 
At the end of a fewdays he returned to Rome with fuch 
celerity, that his phyfician was alarmed for his health. Pius 
VI. aliedged, as an excufe, thelnterefls of fo many reli- 
: gious focieties, which would fufFer by his abfence ; that of 

| the generals of orders ; and that of the whole catholic 
1 world, which flood fo much in need of his paternal foli- 

1 citude. Sovereigns, merely temporal, find it fo difficult to 

fulfil their immenfe tafk ! What then is to be, expected from 
thofe who are bound to attend equally to the affairs of hea- 
ven, and to thofe of the earth 
The works at the Pontine marflies went on, r.everthelefs, 
and the hopes of the pope began to revive, when another 
inundation, in 1783, gave him new alarm.- He undertook 
a third journey thither, and found that the ravages of the 
water had been exaggerated. Vicar of the divinity on earth, 
he feemed to think that his prefence re-eflablifhed order 
among the elements, or that, like another Neptune, a quos 
ego from his mouth fufficed to overawe the waves. He fetoff 
difeouraged, and almoft in defpair ; he came back re-afTur- 
ed and contented. In the following year (1784) he alfo 
made a journey of a fortnight to the Pontine marfhes, and 
j brought back with him the fame confidence as to the fuc- 
: cefs of his plan 5 but he was not yet at the end of his trou- 

| bles. 
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blcs. Not only cenfure, through the medium of Pafquiu, 
laviffied the moll cruel farcafms upon his darling enter- 
prife *, but the very perfons who were the mod attached to 
him endeavoured to diffuade him from it. In 1785, car- 
dinal Orfini, having eroded the Pontine marfhes on his re- 
turn from Naples, afflifted him with the mod difeouraging 
obje&ions. Foreigners, more impartial in their observa- 
tions, were equally liberal of their criticifm upon this, fa- 
vourite offspring of his vanity. An Englifli traveller ex- 
preffed himlelf thus in 1787: f “ The execution of this 
plan has been ill managed ; experience having proved that 
there is not a Sufficient declivity to carry off the water. Af- 
ter ten years labour there is not fo much land drained as 
there was in the time of Augudus ; and the air is become 
dill more unwholefome. Befides, is there not in the eccle- 
fjaftical date more good land than its population (2, top, 000 
fouls) 'can cultivate ? With half the money a much more 
advantageous refult might have been obtained. Works fo 
long and fo expenfive have produced no advantage but the 
re-eftabli(hnient of the Appian way, which for a tenth part 
of the fumi might have been completely redored.” 

The judicious Archenholtz, in his work concerning Ita- 
ly, expreffes himfelf with dill greater Severity. He ap- 
plauds the undertaking in itfelf, but confiders the means as 
very inadequate, and the refult ias very unfatisfaftory. Ac- 
cording to him, the wages of the workmen are too Small 5 
their habitations are miferable huts, where, almod as naked 
as Savages, and as pale and livid as ghods, they go to red 
themfelves after their dangerous labours. This projeft, 
conceived by the pope with the bed intention, became, in 
the hands of the Apodolical Chamber, which prefided over 
its execution, one of thofe ruinous puerilities, with which 
it dazzled the vulgar, and fatiated its own third of gold. 

But all thefe criticifms, and all this oppofition which he 
met with from human paffions, and from the elements, did 
not difeourage Pius VI. The fpring of 1787 faw him ap- 
pear again in the fuppofed theatre of his glory. This time 
he convinced himfelf with *his own eyes of the ravages 
occafioned by the inundations. His favorite nephew, the 

f This Englifc author is i b vaguely indicated, that it ha* not been poflible 
to difeaver the original text : it has therefore been necefiary to re-tranflate 
the tcanflatiqn, 

duke 
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duke di Nemi, who was inpoffeflion of a part of the drain- 
ed land, on feeing the unfortunate refult of fo much labour, * 
endeavoured to prevail upon him to defift. The undertak- v 
ingjhad already coft a million of Roman crowns. All the 
money he could command was already exhaufted ; but not 
fo the perfeverance, or, more properly fpeaking, the ob- 
ftinacy of the holy father: The work was continued, but 
with great tardinefs, and upon a fcale proportioned to the 
fmallnefs of his refources. In vain did the project- makers, 
particularly one Muller, who had the fuperintendance of 
the cuftom-houfe'and the tolls, devife new ones. They on- 
ly ferved to irritate the impoverifhed fubje£t, and to render 
tne fovereign odious, without producing the means of de- 
fraying fuch ah enormous expenfe. In Ihort, after fo much 
^anxiety, and after twelve years labour, the whole country, 
extending from Cifterna to Terracina, was no more than a 
frightful and peftilential morafs, except a few fpots of ground 
reftored to cultivation, a handfome road, and a canal, which 
bears- the name of Linen Pin . 

The following yefcr was witnefs to another journey to 
the Pontine marlhes; and to new pecuniary efforts for the 
carrying on of the works. Under the pretence of fecuring 
a part at leaft of the treafures of our lady of Loretto from f 
the plundering hands of the Algerines, bars of filver, of 
the value of 400,000 Roman crowns, were taken thence, 
and carried to the Apoftolical Chamber ; which paid the 
Santa Cuifa intereft at three and a half per cent. A large por- 
tion of this fum was faid .to have been expended on the 
marlbes ; in other words, was, in the public opinion, as 
good as thrown away ; for malevolence was more and more 
bufy in decrying the enterprife. Sono andate alU paludi Pon- 
tine (they are gone to the Pontine marfhes), was a proverb 
current throughout the Roman ftate, when any one •tfifhed 
to fpeakof fumsof money expended in extravagant fchemes. 

In palling through the ftreets of Rome, Pius VI. often 
heard himfelf called il feccatore f, a nick-name of a double 
moaning ; alluding at once to his rage for drying up the 
marflies, and to the inconvenience fuffered by the people 
upon that account. In Ihort, he derived nothing but male- 
dictions and farcafms from the only operation which ought 
to have thrown a luftre upon his pontificate. In the eyes 

• From fuesre to dry. A ftupid thing or troublesome fellow, in vulgar 
English a b$re, is in Italian conveiiation called vna fuiatur*. T. 
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of his fubje&s it was no more than a folly of which they 
were obliged to pay the expenfe, and by which they pro* 
fited little; foreigners alone enjoying the fruit of fo much 
labour, and fuch immenfe fums of money. When they 
travelled along the noble Appian way, reftored by Pius VI. * 
they did not fee the treafures fwallowed up by the furround- 
ing marfhes they did not fee the multitude of wretches 
who had died a lingering death, viftims to the peftiiential 
vapours that exhaled from them. They applauded the 
brilliant refult of thefe laborious and dangerous works as 
we admire the aftonifhing pyramids of Egypt) without 
thinking of the myriads of (laves employeef in their con* 
ftru£lion, or as the giddy multitude admires fome fplendid 
fete> given by a rich man embarraffed in his affairs, wherd 
the company enjoy themfelves, and the manager triumphs* 
while his needy creditors are burfting with rage. 

The principal end of this undertaking, that of purifying 
the air, is far from having been attained. Travellers trem- 
ble while driving the fix pofts and a half, that thefe marfhes 
extend along the Appian way, particularly the firft that oc- 
curs on leaving Terracina. Nothing, however, announces 
the danger that environs them. It is true that the bril- 
liant verdure, of which they have an extenfive profpeft on 
either hand, confifts of little elfc than ruflies, which oc- 
cupy almoft the whole of the fpace that is not covered with 
timber or brufh-wood ; and frpm this fingle indication they 
eafily divine that they are travelling acrofs a morafs. But 
at the fame time the horizon feems as ferene as in the reft 
of Italy, and the air appears as free from vapours as in 
the moft falubrious country. They only perceive at a dis- 
tance the ridge of the Apennines covered with clouds, 
’ pretty much as the fummits of high mountains generally 
are ; but woful experience ought to put them upon their 
guard againft thefe deceitful appearances. It is impoflible: 
for them to drive with too much fpeed through this diftrift* 
where death feems to have eftablifhed his empire. They 
ought above all to avoid pafhng the Pontine marfhes by 
night, or even at its approach. „Woe to him who clpfes 
his eyes during this dangerous journey : he runs a great rifk 
,of never opening them again. The livid countenances of 
thofe, whom want, or habit, confines to this fpot, fuffici-t 
ently atteft its unhealthinefs. Their languifhing exiftence 
is little elfe than death more or lefs prolonged. Hence it 
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ft is that fcarcely any habitations are to be feen upon the 
! road, except thofe which are intended for the fervice of the 
j poffc The wretches who occupy them infpire a degree of 
| Compaflion which it is difficult to conceal from them ; and 
\ they themfelves are aware of the ilightneffc of the thread on 
which their life depends. A few years ago a traveller per- 
ceiving a group of thcfe animated fpe£lres, aflced them, how 
i they contrived to live in filch a country ? JVe die , anfwered 
‘ they. The traveller was (truck with this fublime and mourn- 
' ful laconifm ; which will enable the reader to form a judg- 

| ment of the country, of its inhabitants, and of the fervices 

| rendered to them by Pius VI. ^ , 

I However, while meaning to be humane and companion- 
f ate, let us take care not to be unjuft. The making of a 

‘ noble road between Rome and Naples is certainly of forne 

| advantage to the Romans, and to the inhabitants of part 
I of the ecclefiaftical ftate ; fince, by facilitating the com- 
) munication between the two largeft cities in Italv, it is cal- 
i culated to vivify the intermediate country. Before the re- 
| ftoration of the Appian way, there was no going from one 
j to the other without taking a circuitous route through Fog^ 
j lia, afcending the Tides of the Appennines, and afterwards 
| descending to Terracina, by Sermoneta and Piperno. 

But, as to that part of the magnificent plan adopted by 
Pius VI. which tended dire&ly to an ufeful end, it mult be 
confcfied that the improvements were very defe&ive. All 
; the works were undertaken and paid for by the Apoftolicai 
Chamber* and the fums of money appropriated to them 
i were for the molt part abandoned to the depredations of its 
; igentf. Some portions of the marfhes were, however, fit- 
' ted for cultivation, and farmed out by the Apoftolicai Cham- 
: ber to inhabitants, whom repeated inundations often oblig- 

, ed to apply for relief. Pius VI., little fcrupulous as to the 
| means of enriching his family, was almoft the only one who 
l profited by the clear produce of his expensive undertaking, 
t He had found means to form a handfome appanage for 
one of his nephews, out of the country recovered from the 
water; but this was only an additional grievance to his im- 
poverilhed fubjefts. The French republic avenged them 
by confiscating that part of the land in queftiorj which be- 
longed to the duke di Nemi. 

It has been calculated that the fums employed in thefe 
yain attempts would have fufficed to fertilife and reftore to 

a flou- 
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a flourifhing condition a great deal of ground in the eccle- 
fiafticalftate, which bears witnefs to the floth of its old go- 
vernment. Pius VI. facrificed ufeful undertakings to vain 
glory. Magnificent roads, bridges and palaces, decorated 
with his arms, and bearing his name, appeared more feduc- 
tive to his vanity than fields covered with abundant crops. 
He has alfo left much to be done for the draining of the Pon- 
tine marfbes. Immediately after the occupation of the ec- 
clefiaftical ftate by the republican troops, a company of 
Frenchmen undertook the completion of this bufinefs, but 
were obliged to relinquifti it for want of the necefiary 
funds. It will, no doubt, be one of the firft undertaking^ 
of the new Roman government. 

It remains to be faid, that this great ent<irprife was one 
of the principal caufes of the ruin of the Roman finances. 
Their diforder, when Pius VI. obtained the tiara, was al- 
ready great. It was increafed by that pontifPs avidity, 
by his tafte for oftentation, and by his prodigality towards 
his nephews. Far from remedying the abufes of an admi- 
niftration radically defe&ive, he augmented them by hi$ 
weaknefs and by his example. This is what we are about 
to dcvelope in the following chapters. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Vices of the Roman Adminijl ration ; particularly that of 
Pius VI. 

> ’ / 

We (hall not undertake to deferibe in detail the form of 
the Roman government which has been recently deftroyed. 
It will fuffice to fay, that no one was ever more complicat- 
ed, nor was ever any one lefs anfwerable to the real end of 
all government, that of ruling mankind by the mere force 
of the laws, and of encouraging them, by rewards held! out 
Xo induftry, to labour for their own happinefs. It may, 
therefore, be (aid without .exaggeration, that no country 
was ever worfc adminiftered than the ecclefiaftical ftate, 
efpecially in thefe latter times* Pius VI. appeared at firft 
to be fenfible of its defers, and to have conceived the pro- 
ject 
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jc£t of' removing them. He appointed a congregation of 
cardinals, who were particularly enjoined to find a reme- 
dy for the diforder of the finances ; and to give the taxes 
I a form lefs burdenfome to the (late, and lefs intolerable 

{ to individuals. He only felt an inclination to do good by 

. Harts ; and, though pretty much inclined to defpotifm, ne- 
j ver had that (trong volition which fometimes renders def- 
pots fupportable, by impelling them to the performance of 
works of utility At the firit afpe£l of danger he difpiay- 
ed Something like courage ; but was frightened as foon as 
he had leifure to contemplate it. Obftacles at firft feemed 
\ only to ft lengthen his resolution ; but he foon implored .the 
i affiftance of Italian craft in order to evade them, or elfe 
undid all that he had done. He was particularly fearful of 
j appearing to be governed ; and yet he was often fo ; but it 
[ was rather through fear, with which he was eafily infpired, 
j than by the afcendancy of affectionate Sentiments, or by 
? that of reafon. 

! He began his reign, however, byfeveral meafures which 
) feemed to indicate firmnefs, and a Sincere defire to put an 

j end to the diforder of the finances. He even gave, in that 

i department, a proof of Severity, which had well nigh in- 
volved him in a quarrel w f ith the two crowns, whofe friend- 
fhip it was moft his intereft to cultivate. Scarcely had Cle- 
ment XIV. clofed his eyes, when Nicholas Bifchi, his rela- 
1 tion and friend, whom he had placed at the head of the ad- 
I miniftration of$provifions, was fuddenly called upon to give 
| an account of the expenditure of 900,000 thoufand crowns, 

‘ which he had received for the purpofe of buying corn dur* 

I ing a great Scarcity.. Pius VI. who had made a great pa- 

' rade of integrity during the time he was treafurer, wilhed 
to fupport his reputation, by profecuting without mercy an 
adminiftrator fufpe&ed of diihoneft condu£l. He even 
manifefted upon this occafion a degree of ammofity, which 
made the French and Spanifh minifters accufe him of per- 
fecuting Bifchi lefs as a peculator than as the favourite of 
Clement XIV., and of wi(hi,ng to bring an odium Upon the 
j government of that pontiff. Not with (landing the influence 
which the two 'minifters already poffeffed in a variety of re- 
fpefts, Bifchi was obliged to (land a trial ; the refult of 
which was very unfavourable, fince he was condemned to 
refund 242,000 crowns, though he produced vouchers for 
the expenditure of all the fums intruded to him, and had 

already 
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already given in his accounts to Clement XIV., by whom 
they had been approved. This fentence was rather di&ated 
by prejudice than by feverc equity. It was particularly 
promoted by Livizzani, a furious partifan of the Jefuits, 
and an implacable enemy to any one who was hoilile to their 
interefts. Never, perhaps, did Pius VI. fhew more te- 
nacity than upon, this occafion- He obffinatelyrefufed to 
grant Bifchi a refpite of eight days, which he requefted, in 
order to draw up a juftification. In vain did the cardinal 
de Bernis, and the duke de Grirpaldi, then Spanifli am- 
bafiador,' intercede in Bifchi’s behalf. His fentence was 
executed with the utmolt rigour, and his property fold 
much under its value, to make good the fum he wa$ bound 
to replace. The two minifters of the houfe of Bourbon 
endeavoured at lead to make the prelate Livizzani expiate 
the indecent partiality with which he fought to injury the 
memory of Clement XIV. But Livizzani was, never- 
thelefs, promoted very fhortly after to the legation of Ur- 
bino, and found his conduct, upon this occafion no impedi- 
ment to his attainment of a cardinal's hat. All that the king 
of Spain could do in favour of Bifchi, who was more un- 
fortunate than guiity, was to refeue him from indigence, 
by granting him a penfion of 1500 Roman crowns. 

But it was not long ere the zeal of Pius VI., for the 
profecution of peculators, began to cool. From the very 
firft years of his pontificate abufes of every kind had made 
an alarming progrefs, and the people, deceived in almoft 
all their hopes, began to murmur aloud. A general gla- 
mour arofe, particularly againft the Apoftolical Chamber. 

That name alone awakens the idea of the moft incapable 
and moft difaftrous adminiftration. It is well known that 
it had the fupreme direftion of the finances in all thenc 
principal branches. It was lefs a miniftry, than an aggre- 
gation. of minifters ; who, under different titles, were 
charged to receive, to preferve, to difpenfe, and to defend, 
the public treafure ; and who moft frequently, acquitted 
themfelves of thefe various furi&ions with equal rapacity 
and ignorance. The firft poft in the Apoftolical Chamber 
was held by the cardinal Camerl'tngo , who might be com- 
pared to the quaftor? of ancient Rome. His office was the 
firft in modern Rome, and was ftill more clofely connected 
with the government of the church than of the ftate. Its 
origin was as remote as the early times of Chriftianity j and 
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in rank it was only below the papal dignity. As foon as a 
[ fovereign pontiff died, the cardinal Camerlingo took pof- 
feflion of the honours of the papacy, and became a kind of 
I regent : his authority, and the honours paid to him, laft- 

i ing as long as the conclave. So eminent a place was cal- 

•j culated to give great influence to him who occupied it." 
It was conferred in the reign of Clement XIII. upon cardinal 
Rezzonico, who preferred it during the two following pon- 
tificates to the moment of the Roman revolution. But the 
cardinal, unlike his brother, who had well nigh embroiled the 
church and a great part of Europe by means of his famous mo- 
nitory againft the duke of Parma, was of a mild and mode- 
rate difpofition ; and though he was the nominal chief of 
the party of the zelanti> and fo long occupied the firft dig- 
nity at Rome, nevfcr poflefled any great {hare of influence. 

The cardinal Camerlingo was then, properly fpeaking, at 
the head of the Apoftolical Chamber ; and none of the 
edifls of that fupreme council had any force, unlefs fub- 
fcribed with his name ; but under cardinal Rezzonico this 
fignature was little more than an empty formality. 

Immediately under the camerlingo , was th^ treafurer . 
Brafchi, during fifteen years, had filled this place j the molt 
important in the pope’s adminiftration. The treafurer pof- 
feffed, rather in fadi than by right, an almoft abfolute au- 
thority over every thing relating to the imports. He had it 
in his power to abufe this authority with impuhity ; which 
fufficiently implies that it was frequently abufed. 

When the treafurer condufted himfelf like an honeft 
man, as it appears that Brafchi did, it is natural to fuppofe 
that malverfations were not common : but he was aflifted 
by three deputies, between whom the whole ecclefiaftical 
ftate was divided. It was among them particularly that ob- 
ftinacy was found united with unfeeling ignorance. They 
had a very fmall falary ; but they were fo rapacious, and 
received fo many prefents, that they foon acquired a fcan- 
dalous opulence. 

The treafurer had immediately under him the comroif- 
fary of the Apoftolical Chamber. He it was who tranfafted 
bufinefs with all the grantees and farmers of the ftate. His 
favour, which was feldombeftowed gratuitoufly, was indif- 
penfably neceflary to them. If they were unfortunate 
< enough to difpleafe him, there was no chicane which they 
| might not expedl, npr any exactions to which they were not 
i vol. i. G liable. 
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liable. He was charged to enforce all the real or pretended 
claims of the Apoftolical Chamber. 

Thus, however pure might be the intentions of the heads 
of office, every thing was fubjeCl to the caprices and to the 
rapacity of underlings. Brafchi, when elevated to the 
dignity of cardinal, was fucceeded in his pod of tjea- 
furer by the prelate Palotta, one of the moft upright 
men in Rome, and even one of the moft enlightened ; 
his manner was rude and repulfive ; he was the dread of 
intriguers and knaves ; but he could not reach them in the 
{hade under which they contrived to conceal themfelves. 

He attempted to efteCt feveral ufeful reforms; but, counter- 
acted by his inferiors in office, and ill feconded by the pope 
himfelf, he was able to give proofs of little more than of ! 
his zeal and underftanding. Pius VI. held him in great 
efteem. When he raifed him to the cardinalate, he fuffered " 
him to keep his place contrary to cuftom ; but, inconftant 
in his affeCtions, and inconfiftenfc in all his meafures, he 
was unjuft that he might not appear ungrateful. He was 
indebted for the beginning of his good fortune to the houfe 
of Ruffo. A cardinal of that name, being (truck with his 
fine perfbn, (hewed him particular attention, and took him 
into his houfe, when he frrft arrived at Rome from Cefena, 

, while (till a very young man. But Benedict XIV. being in 
want of a fecretary, cardinal Ruffo recommended Brafchi, 
who wrote a very fine hand, and whofe fervices were ac- 1 
ceptcd by the pope. This favour, to which he was indebted 
for the commencement of his fortunate career, had made a ' 
deep impreffion upon his mind. A prelate, nephew to his 
benefaCtor, was at Rome. He was an enlightened man, bril- 1 
liant even in his vices, immoral, and perfectly well calcu- 
lated for intrigue. He fpared nothing to attraCt the atten- 
tion of a pope, who was the creature of his houfe *, flatter- 1 
ed the vanity of the pontiff, and eafily obtained a place in a 
heart already predvfpofed in his favour by gratitude. Pius 
VI. thought it incumbent on him to acquit himfelf of his : 
debt at the expen fe of the virtuous cardinal Palotta, and '* 
conferred on the prelate Ruffo the place of treafurer of the ’ 
Apoftolical Chamber. He could not make a choice more !| 
likely to excite the public indignation againft him ; and at 
the fame time to gratify his own rapacity. Ruffo, deftitute J 
of all fcruples as to himfelf, felt none while favouring the ' 
prevailing paffions of the pontiff ; hi* vanity, his prodigality, ' 
and his blind attachment to his family. Fearing* in his ] 

turn 
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turn to be deficient in gratitude, he encoutaged Pius VI in 
his fedu&ive, but difadrous projefls ; and, without for- 

■ getting himfelf, enriched the pope’s nephews in the mod 
I feandalous manner. It is thus that, by an interchange of 
\ favours conferred and received, weakneffes, and even vices, 

| fometimes affume the fpecious appearance of gratitude. 

S This prelate, Ruffo, contributed more than all the other 
minifters employed during the long pontificate of Pius VI. 
j to render him odious to the Roman people ; and to impel 
' the government to its ruin, by increafing its debt to a degree 
j hitherto unknown. When Brafchi was himfelf treafurer, 
i and prefented, in 1766, the accounts of the Apoftolical 
! Chamber, its debts amounted to fixty-one millions of crowns. 

| In 1789 they had increafed to eighty-feven. The criminal 
* complaifance of Ruffo had, in compliance with the ruin- 
' ous caprices of the pope, iffued an enormous quantity of 
f cedole . That paper money was at fix or feven per cent, dif- 

■ count ; and articles of the firft neceflity had rifen to ^n In- 

1 tolerable price ; for the police of grain was, in the eccle- 

f fiaftical ftate, the fource of the greated abufes, and might, 

f it fome moment or other, become that of the greated dif- 

I afters. The country, though indifferently cultivated, 

! might have fufficed for the fubfidence of the inhabitants. 
J In good years, notwithdanding defective hufibandry 1 , there 
| was fometimes a furplus of wheat to export ; but in dry 
feafons every kind of crop failed, and both men and cattle 
t were familhed. The government was in this refpefl: en- 
tirely deditute of forefight ; it lived from hand to mouth ; 
that is to fay, the governed were often upon the point of 
darving. The Roman nobility and the cardinals had always 
refources in the produce of their farms 5 but when the crops 
were bad, tlie red of the Roman people ran a rifk of ex- 
periencing the mod dreadful famine. 

Thefe abufes, and thefe dangers, proceeded above all 
from the manner in which the pope’s fubje£ls were fupplied 
1 with provifions. At the head of the department of fubfid- 
ence was a prsefeft ^of the annona> who fuperintended the 
> whole ecckfiadical f date, except the three legations (thofe 
I of Bologna, Ferrara, and the prefidency of the duchy of 
Urbino). It was he who was particularly charged with the 
victualling of Rome. An exportation of corn was forbid ; 
and the farmers were expofed to the mod cruel impofitions ; 
the government buying up almod all thc;r crops at its own 
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price. It, retained, however, the power of enriching per- 
fons in favour, by granting them particular permiffions to 
export. Thus every thing was calculated to excite com- - 
plaints, and rendeT mifery infallible. This branch of the 
public affairs was managed with fo little addrefs,, that it did 
not even enrich itfelf while impoverifhing the people ; 
but, on the contrary, within the two laft years incurred a 
debt of two millions of crowns. Hence it was that the 
French, when they occupied the ecclefiaftical ftate, found 
agriculture in the moft deplorable fituation. Ill-advifed in 
all its plans, even in thofe which feemed to have the public 
welfare for their objeft, the government had devifedaplan 
highly injurious to the cultivator, with a view of reviving 
the fpirit of agriculture. The general floth, which pro* 
ceeded much lefs from the difpofition of the inhabitants ' 
than frpm the vices of the government, fuffered a great part 
xff this country, fo much favoured by nature, to lay totally 
wafte. Along the banks of the Adriatic fea the fertility of 
the foil was turned at leaft to fome account , that diftrift 
producing corn, pulfe, oil, wine, wood, hemp, wool, and 
filk, in tolerable abundance *, but on the oppofite coaft not 
a twentieth part of the land was in a ftate of cultivation. 
What did the Roman government contrive under the ponti- 
ficate of Pius VI. in order to remedy this evil ? It autho- 
rifed the farmers of eftates to till any land in their neigh- 
bourhood, whether comprifed in their leafe or not ; but as_ 
this permiflion might prove too weak an excitement to floth, 
it decreed, that, where farmers negle£ted to avail themfelves 
of It, the praefeft of the atinona might fend a plough into 
the wafte lands, and have them fown on account of the 
A poftolical Chamber. After this they were to remain at 
his mercy as long as he might think proper. The farmer 
was thus difpoffeffed of his rights, and the proprietor was 
forced to accept, as the rent of his land, thus cultivated 
without his confent, whatever it produced in a ftate of pa- 
fturage. Never did government feem to carry its paternal 
folicitude to a greater ^length. To ftand thus in the place of 
its children ! To take upon itfelf the trouble at which their 
indolence recoiled ! What a fublime conception of philan- 
thropy ! But it is well known how thofe concerns are ma- 
naged, which are undertaken by even the moft active and 
moft enlightened governments. The reafon why the fine 
plan devifed by that of Rrr.*t uid not prove more difaftrous 
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was its being put very imperfeftly into execution. The de- 
cay of agriculture in the ecclefiaftical date proceeded from a 
radical vice ; from that eftabliffiment pf the atinona , an end- 
lefs fource of oppreffion, and the caufe of the moft fcan- 
dalous monopoly. Before the reign of the great duke Leo- 
pold, Tufcany was curfed with a fimilar inftitution. It was 
deftroyed ; and fince that period theTufean agriculture has 
been in the moft flouriffiing ftate. But Rome feemed to 
be the favourite country of prejudices of every kind, which 
appeared to be fan&ioned by long cuftom, as well as by re- 
ligion itfelf. So many people were interefted in their pre- 
fervation, that their deftruftion could never come from the 
interior, DifTolution was inevitable j a violent overthrow 
almoft impoffible. Befides, profane and facred abufes were 
fo interwoven in a government, where the throne was upon 
the altar, that it appeared Impoffible to touch the former 
without attacking the latter. Of whatever nature they 
may be, they are always intimately connected. Of this 
France affords us a proof. Who did not defire, in 1789, 
the abolition of corvees y the fuppreffion of gabels, the equal 
diftribution of the taxes, See . ? But no fooner was the ac- 
complifhment of this unanimous wiffi in agitation, than the 
impulfion given by enthufiafm reached all other abufeS, ift 
fpite of thofe who were interefted in theif prefervation. 

But let us return to the other vicious inftitutions which 
exifted at the acceffion of Pius Vl., and which only grew 
worfe during his pontificate. 

It was not enough for the fubje&s of the pope to He at the 
mercy of his government in regard to their fupply of corn ; but 
they were alfo condemned to fuffer the fame hardffiip with ref- 
♦ peft to meat and oil. The government, as if it had confpired 
againft the land-holders, taxed the beafts that were brought 
to market at a lo^r price, and did not eafily grant permiffion 
to export them. How then could any one have an intereft 
in breeding cattle ? Government alfo enjoyed the monopoly 
of oil. All that was produced in the ecclefiaftical ftate was 
brought to Rome ; and there the price was fixed by the de- 
partment of La Grafcia , which afterwards fold it to the re- 
tail .dealers. The refultof the means taken to furnifh the 
Roman people with provifions in abundance, and at a cheap 
rate, was, that meat, bread, and oil, were icarce, and 
confequently dear •, that the fupply of the latter, which the 
ecclefiaftical ftate might have produced in fufficient quan- 
tity 
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titjr to do without the aflidance of foreigners, often failed ; 
that there was an annual neceffity for importing a large 
quantity from the kingdom of Naples*, and that the eft a- 1 
blifliments charged with thefe monopolies ruined the people 1 
while they were ruining themfelves. Hence it was that the 
populace, in thefe latter times, often broke out into mur- - 
murs ; and that the pope, while palling through the ftreets 
of Rome, and diftributing bcnediAions, the only thing 
which he lavifhed upon his faithful JubjeEls , was more than 
once greeted with thefe alarming words : Holy father , it is ' 
not benediElions that we want ; it is meat and oil. But the Ro- ' 
man people werefenfible of their own wcaknefs, as well as of 
that of their government ; and feemed to wait, like the man 
in thpgofpel affliAed with the palfy, for fome kind hand to 
throw them into the pool, > ^ 

ManufaAures, commerce, every thing at Rome partook 
pf this weaknefs ; the certain harbinger of an approaching 
diffolution. 1 

Iq the ecclefiaftical ftate there were foveral manufaAories 
of common linen, for the ufe of the lower clafles of r 
people. 

There was alfo at Rome a manufaAory of tapeftry, : 
wrought with confiderable art into excellent imitatioris of i 
the fined piAures ; but it was only one of thofe eftablifh- ; 
ments of parade which tend rather to imppvcrilh than to be- 
nefit the fubjeA. {hall pafs over in filence a few ma- 
nufaAories of filk, a little above mediocrity. Pius VI., 
while treafurer, had perfuaded Clement XIV. to eftabjifli, : 
at the expenfe of the Apoftolical Chamber, manufactories : 
of cotton ; which have had the fate of all thofe that govern- o 
ments manage on their own account. Hats, even thofe of 
the fined quality, and fome filken duffs, were alfo manu- ; 
faAured, and not altogether without fuc<?cf$ *, but the only i 
branch of induftry which really flourilhed, in fpitp of the •, 
vices of adminidration, was the tanning of leather* 

As to commerce, every thing feemed to confpire againd ; 
its profperity. In no country was it burdened with more 
prohibitions ; and that difaftrous fyftem was dill further ex- 
tended by Pius VI. To enfore the fuccefs of the cotton , 
manufaAory, which he confidered as his own wort, he^ 
impofed, in 1777, a duty of 24 per cent, upon all foreign; 
cottons. Hpncc refulted, as always happens in fimilar; 
cafes, an encouragement, not for the manufaAory which it 4 
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is intended to fecure againft rivalry, but for contraband 
trade. Befides, nothing could be exported without the per- 
raiffion of the prelates, who prefided over the different efta- 
klilhments ; and thefe exception^ to the general rule were 
' not granted without difficulty, and experienced in their ex- 
ecution a number of impediments and delays. The pro- 
du&ion which alone, perhaps, ought to have been kept in 
the Country, was very eafrly exported : this was the wool, 
which is of an excellent quality, and might have employed 
, a great number of hands. But inftead of doing fo, it was 
fent in great quantities to France and Switzerland; came 
back afterwards manufactured ; and the poor Romans, who 
might have clothed themfelves with their own hands, and 
with their own wool, were condemned to pay the wages of 
foreign induftry. Some manufactories of fine cloth were, 
however, fetup ; among others, that which is known at 
Rome by the name of St. Michael. But their adminifcra- 
tion was fo expenfive, that although they produced cloth 
| very little inferior to thofe of France and England, the lat- 
I ter were preferred, becaufe they could be had at a cheaper 
; rate. Thefe were far from being the only commodities for 
, which the Roman people were tributary to foreigners. 

The imports intp the ccclcfiaftical ftate were enormoufly 
{ great. Some idea of this may be formed by a (ingle arti- 

j cle. A few years fince it was calculated, that the choco- 

late it received annually from abroad amounted to near twa 
1 millions of Roman crowns. 

\ The Apoftoiical Chamber, by its bad management, was 
J refponfible for all thefe caufes of impoveriffiment. The 
finances, of which it adminiftered the principal branches, 

! vifibly decayed in their hands. It was always very difficult 

l to ascertain with precifion the revenue of the ecclefiaftical 

ftate. The moft authentic calculations made it amount to 
two millions and a half of Roman crowns (about 6oo,oool. 

! fterling), including the produce of the cuftom-houfe, and 
i of the receipts of the datario> and of the chancery. The 
territorial revenue which it collefted might alone have been 
made to produce eight hundred thoufand Roman crowns; 
but as it was farmed out by favour and intrigue, it fcarcely 
yielded four hundred and fifty thoufand. Careleffiiefs and 
incapacity did more mifehief in the ecclefiaftical ftate than 
the moft cruel extortions, and the moft fcanaalous deprec- 
iations, do in others. There was no great grievance to 
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complain of ; and yet diforder prevailed every where. The 
caufes of diffolution, that were filently afting upon this 
country," refembled thofe* chronic diforders which, though 
unattended by violent pain?, lead to an inevitable and ap- 
proaching death. 

The government not orfiy wanted fufficient energy and 
information for the admin iitration of the finances, and for 
the encouragement of induftry, but alfo for the repreflion 
of crimes, in a country \yhere every thing confpired to 
render them common ; the influence of a burning dimate ; 
idlenefs ; a want of education ; and the hope of impunity 
founded upon the privileges attached to a number of places 
and perfons. It was particularly at Rome that all thefe 
caufes of diforder had a powerful influence. During the 
eleven years that the pontificate of Clen\ent XIII. laded, 
ten thoufand murders were committed in the ecclefiaftical 
date, and near four thoufand in the capital alone. 

Almoft all modern Romans had at hand the means of 
fpeedily fatisfying their anger or their vengeance. There 
were few who did not carry pocket piftols ; and they were 
dill better provided with their favourite weapon, the fti- 
lettp. In vain did prohibitions proferibe the ufe of thofe 
murderous inftriiments. Refpe&ed only by thofe in regard 
to whom they were unncceflary, they were infringed by thofe 
whofe malignity rendered them formidable, and by the mul- 
titude of idle perfons attached to the fervice of the prelates, 
cardinals, and grandees. One of the prerogatives of thofe 
illuftrious perfonages was to be furrounded with aflaffins ; 
the government, which pa fled for a mild one, becaufe it 
was weak, having little regard for the life of the citizens, 
but, at the fame time, a great refpeft for privileges. Thefe 
fatal immunities extended every where. To enjoy them it 
was fufficient to be under the proteftion of a foreign pow- 
er, and particularly of a foreign prieft. Of this a ftriking 
inftance occurred in 1784. 

Don Miguel Efpinofa, a Spanifli prieft, committed a 
forgery upon the Roman bank. It was a capital offence, 
and the faft was afeertained 5 but he had a double claim to 
the indulgence of the government. The governor of Rome 
fent his agents to his apartments ; and the prieft with great 
compofure {hewed them the notes that he had forged. 
Compliments being paid him upon the excellence of the 
imitation, he named one of his friends, who had fent him 
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from Naples the paper on which they were fabricated ; and 
gave fome of them to the agents of the governor, in order 
that they might be compared with the genuine bills. The 
refemblance was found to be perfect. As the place of go- 
vernor of Rome led to the dignity of cardinal, he who oc- 
cupied it did not wifh to mar his fortune by an aft of fevere 
juftice. He had an interview with Pallavicini, the fecre- 
tary of date, who enjoined him fecrecy, and afterwards wait- 
ed upon the Spanifh ambaflador. ^ hey ^ ent f° r Don Mi- 
guel, who confefled that he had been feveral years at Rome 
foliciting a benefice ; that as yet he had been able to ob- 
tain nothing from the pope but hopes ; that having fpent 
the little money he brought with him, he had no other 
means of exiftence left but that of forging the cedole ; and 
that the amount of thofe which he had already put into cir- 
culation was not lefs than five thoufand crowns. The mi- 
nifter and the cardinal looked at each other, aftonifhed at 
the franknefs of the culprit ; but the queftion was to avoid 
a publicity difgraceful to Don Miguel’s nation, and to fave 
the church from fo fcandalous a reproach. At the fame 
time, as it was not right to let a poor wretch ftarve who was 
about to be deprived of his only refource, the cardinal 
agreed that he fhould be allowed a penfion of twenty crowns 
a month, till fuch time as a good benefice fhould be given 
him, Don Miguel, on nis part, had the goodnefs to pror 
mife not to forge any more ’ cedole y provided the cardinal 
kept his word. And this was what was called a mild go- 
vernment. 

Some years after a faft occurred, which {hews how juf- 
tice was adminiftered at Rome, and what were the means 
devifed by Pius VI. to fupply the want of a vigilant po- 
lice. It is mentioned by Gorani, who afferts that he had it 
from the Spanifh ambaflador. 

Rovaglio, the pope’s watchmaker, who lived in one of 
the moft frequented ftreets of Rome,* had run fome rifk of 
being robbed during the night. He went to complain to 
the prelate, fince cardinal, Bufca, then governor of Rome, 
who promifed that a watch* fhould be fet over his houfe. 
The robbers, as well as the watchmaker, knew the worth 
of fuch a promife, and determined to take their revenge. 
But Rovaglio, who was prepared for them, fupplied the 
defeft of the police ; and a fecond time they miffed their 
aim. The pope feeing Rovaglio fhortly after, afked him for 
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an account of his adventure, and furnifhed him with an ex- 
pedient, charafteriftic at once of the pontiff, and of the go- 
vernment of Rome. You muji be hard put to it indeed r faid 
he % to rid yourfelf of thefe robbers . In the name of God> why 
do you not provide yourfelf with mujkets and pijlols . . Fire up - 
on the rogues ; and , in tafe of your killing them , 1 give you 
abfolution before-hand '. Could a govern men}: which thus ayowv 
ed its impotence expeft a long duration ? Accordingly fe- 
veral years before its overthrow, the Romans themfelves 
faid, by way of accounting for its prefervation, that it was 
fi perpetual miracle of St Peter . 

The Jews were, perhaps, the only perfons who had rea* 
fon to complain of the feverity, not to fay of the cruelty, 
of the Roman government. Fanaticifm, by turns feroci T 
ous and abfurd, had diftated the laws beneath which they 
groaned, and which had acquired an increafe of rigour un? 
der the pontificate of Pius VI. As long ago as the year 
1775, the pontiff, perfuaded that the laws of humanity 
,were not made for infidels, had iffued againft them the moft 
barbarous edi£h Confined within their infectious quarter, 
the Ghetto , they could only (hew themfelves in the reft of 
the city by day, and were bound to return to their prifon 
at fun-fet, under pain of death . If they wifhed to go into 
the country for a few days, to breathe a purer air, they were 
obliged to folicit a particular permiffion. They were for- 
bid, under the penalty of the gallies, to approach the con- 
vent of the Annonciada, or to be feen in any church, con* 
vent, or hofpital, of Rome. All intercourfe with Chrif r 
tians was forbidden them ; and they incurred corporal pu- 
pifhment if they dared to keep a fervant of that religion. 
A Chriftian could not admit them into his coach, nor even 
lend them one. It was only upon a journey that they were 
allowed the ufe of a carriage. As a mark of reprobation, 
neither men nor women could go out without wearing fome 
badge of a yellow colour. Their interment was attended 
with no funeral pomp *, nor did any i nferi prion defignatc 
their tomb, and recall {hem to the recolle&ion of thofe to 
whom they had once been dear. 

Thefe laws were not rigoroufly obferved. Several were 
grown obfolete ; and others carried with them, in their very 
feverity, a fure pledge of their non-execution. But the 
jftigma they affixed, to thofe againft whom they were le* 
yelled, was indelible. They might be enforced at any time 
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without a moment’s warning : attempts were fometimes made 
to do fo \ and the Jews dragged on a miferafcle exigence under 
the continual influence of terror. It w as by dint of gold that 
fome of them purchafed momentary favours *, fuch, for in- 
fiance, as their enlargement from the infeftious prifon in 
which the reft of the feft was confined. Avarice, which 
at Rome neglefted no means of gratification, fold to thefc 
unfortunate victims a few afts of toleration ; and it was 
in the refidence of him, who called himfclf tjie vicar of a 
merciful God, a God of charity, that thefe attacks were 
made upon human nature. Nor was this all. In a ftill 
more barbarous age, if it be poflible, in the fifteenth cen* 
tury, the idea was conceived of aflimilating the Jews to the 
brute creation, by making them run, during the carnival, 
for the diverfion of the public, and in prefence of the fo- 
vereign pontiff himfelf. There were at Rome Jew races, 
as there were horfe-races elfewhere. At length they were 
exempted from this fervile abatement ; but, that they might 
not lofe the remembrance of fuch an aft of kindnefs, or 
rather to prolong their humiliation, they were obliged to 
fend, to the chief magiftrate of Rome, an annual deputa- 
tion, which, in the mod humble pofture, paid a hundred 
crowns as a mark of their gratitude. The capitol was the 
feene of this unworthy imitation of the hoftages, which 
the tributary kings oi Alia formerly came to pay to the Ro- 
man fenate. 

Plagued in every outward aft of life, the Jews of Rome 
were alfo tormented in their confcience. By virtue of an 
injunction, equally ridiculous and barbarous, (hey were 
obliged every fabbath, to hear a fermon, in which a Domi- 
nican, with a thundering voice, endeavoured to convert 
them by malediftions; and (hewed them hell gaping to 
fwallow them up, if they did not haften to take refuge iu 
the bofom of the church. In vain did the poor wretches 
ftrive to eludp thefe periodical exhortations, equally tire- 
fome and ufelefs. They conceived the idea of (topping up 
their ears. Their ears were fubjefted to the examination 
of their tormentors. They flept, oy feigned to deep. They 
were (hook till they awoke ; and no refource remained but 
coughing, {pitting, and yawning. At length they came 
out of church fomewdiat w'orfe Chriftians than they werit 
in ; fome laughing at the imbecillity of their tyrants, and 
Others surfing a religion which employed fuch means, in 
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order to make profelytes. It may be truly faid, that Pius 
VI., who, by a few good a&ions performed during his long 
career, had incurred fome little fufpicion of humanity ; it 
may be truly faid, that he laid a greater load of intolerance 
upon thefe unfortunate vi&ims than any one of his prede- 
cefTors. They had more than one tribute to pay to his ra- 
pacity ; of which the efte&s were fo fatal to himfelf, and 
the produce fo ill employed. He feemed to have an exclu- 
five tafte for brilliant enterprifes. Thofe which were only 
ufeful had no charms for his vanity. Inftead of burying 
millions in the Pontine marfhes ; inftead of impovcriflnng 
his trcafury to enrich the facrifty of St. Peter’s, to embel- 
lifli his abbey of Subiaco, and to eftablifh at Cefena, his na- 
tive place, a fumptuous library, which he could very well 
have difpenfed with *, why did he not employ the furplus of 
his revenue in carrying on the repairs, begun by his pre- 
decelTors, in the port of Ancona ? in confining to their 
beds the rivers of La Romagna and of the Ferrarefe ; in 
draining the marlhes of thofe two provinces ; and in thus 
reftoring tofalubrity and fertility a country formerly fo 
wholefome, and in fo high a ftate of cultivation ? The only 
means which he employed to improve it confided in the 
making and repairing of roads ; and even this was done by 
oppreflive means, which ferved only to add to the mifery of 
the people. Contractors attended at the Apoftolical Cham- 
ber, and propofed to him the making of a new road. Their 
plan met with his approbation. They advanced the mo- 
ney for its execution ; but, in order to reimburfe them af- 
terwards, the parifties interefted in the work were arbi- 
trarily taxed by the Apoftolical Chamber. The pope had 
thus, it muft be confefled, fnade feveral new roads, and 
had repaired the old ones \ and, at the moment when he 
finifhed his pontificate, it was the part of his adminiftration 
the leaft negle&ed. But to how much difcoirtent did he 
give rife, even when bu(ied in undertakings which, if bet- 
ter contrived, might have been ufeful to the people ? He 
appeared infenfible to their murmurs. Captivated with every 
thing that was likely to fpread his fame to diftant regions, 
he ihterelled himfelf little in the public welfare. The fa- 
ther of the faithful forgot thathe ought alfo to be the, father 
of his fubjefts. He took no concern but for himfelf and 
his family 5- and even his affc&ion for his nephews was only 
a modification of felf-love. The errors ipto which he was 
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led by that fentiment, the offspring of his vanity, will be 
the fubje£t of the following chapter. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Nepotifm Pius VI. 


JL HE blind affeftion of the Roman pontiffs for their fa- 
mily, and particularly for their nephews, in whom, in de- 
fault of children they could acknowledge, they feemed to 
fee their exiftence renewed, often occafioned, in the go- 
vernment of modern Rome, a diforder almoft unknown in 
other governments. The nephews of the popes generally 
filled the place of the favourites and miftreffes of other fo- 
vereigns. The abufes thence refulting, though fomewhat 
lefs fcandalous, wxre not the lefs deplorable. Other defpots 
may change their favourites and their miftreffes ; may (trip 
them, after having enriched them ; and may withdraw the 
confidence and credit of which they {hew themfelves un- 
worthy. The mifehief which is done by, and for them,' 
may not be altogether irreparable. This is not the cafe with 
the pope’s nephews. The vanity of the unde protects them 
from all danger of inconftancy. His weaknefs infures them 
the eafy acquirement of an afqendancy, and the certainty of 
retaining it. The families of an hereditary fovereign ppf- 
fefs a permanent eftate, independent of the life of a Angle 
man. The fortune of the relations of an eleftive fovereign 
depend upon the duration of his reign : confequently as the 
popes are chofen at an advanced'age, it was not uncommon 
to fee their nephews like the favourites of old Galba, 


S'emprefTer ardemment, 

A. qui devorcroit le regne d’un moment -f*. 
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> The pontificate of Pius VI. united all thefe inconve- 
niences ; and the length of it carried them to an unexam- 
pled pitch: That of Clement XIII. had lafted but a fiiort 
time ; long enough, however, to develop the abufes of ne- 
potifm. He invefted two of his nephews with the Roman 
purple , and it is well known what fatal confequences had 
well nigh refulted to him from the afcendancy which hefuf- : 
fered one of them to obtain. / I 

Under his fuccefior, Ganganelli, the very name of nepo- 
tifm was almoft forgotten. Equally deftitute of the advan- - 
tages of birth and fortune, he retained the modefty of 
his firft condition. He declared, on afluming the tiara, 3 
that he would live like an apoitle ; and he kept his word. 

He did little or nothing for his family. Two of his ne- 3 
phews, who were fent for to the college of Rome without 
his knowledge, were prefented to him. If you Jtudy y faid - 
he, I will take care of you . If you are idle y I will fend you t 
back to your relations . During the five years that their uncle’s ■! 
pontificate lafted, the favours they obtained from him were 1 
very trifling. They wept at his death ; and though Cle- v 
ment XIV. poflefled all the virtues which conciliate affec- 
tion and efteem, theirs were almoft the only tears that were 
filed. Nothing was done to confole them. • 

Upon the acceffion of Pius VI. it was not expe&ed that 
he would revive an abufe which had grown obfelete during ' 
the reigti of his predeceflor. The cardinal de Bernis wrote ■ 
thus to Verfailles : He is the lajl of his name ; there is there- 
fore no nepotifm to be feared . 

ll s’en prefentera, gardez-vouz d’en doutcr -f*. 

Pius VL, who had, in faft, no male relation of his own 
name, began by announcing the moft exemplary difintereft- , 
ednefs in regard to the preferment of his family. Having 
a promotion of cardinals to make about two months after 
his eleftion, he was much prefled to give a hat to his uncle, 

E relate Bandi, an obfeure, but worthy old man, who was 
i(hop of Imola ; but he refufed with a firmnefs which 
feemed to be of excellent augury, as well as everything ! 
elfe that was remarked in him during the firft months of . 
his reign. Thfc following are the words in which he was 
deferibed by an impartial obferver, who had been in long N 

habits ^ 

Relations, be affured, will prefent themfclres. 
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| habits of intimacy with him, and who was beginning to 
underftand his chara&er. 

" Pius VI. has defefts, and ftill greater prejudices, 
i " Political matters make but little impreffion upon him, 
" becaufe he has, during his whole life, followed the pro- 
c< feflion of advocate or judge. Heishafty and impetuous 
u in the firft moment ; but foon grows calm of himfelf, or 
c< in confequence of the reafons which are alleged to him. 
u It is ufelefs to endeavour to make him accede to a project 
<{ which he is determined to rejeft ; but he willingly 
i{ adopts a fubftitute. The great art with him is to flatter, 
<f or fpare his vanity. He is fond of fame, and his heart is 
u naturally humane and generous. It is a pity that his 
w Roman education has a little injured the work of nature ; 

I c< but, with all that, no popeable cardinal is his fuperior.” 

Such, with fome few reftri&ions, was the opinion en- 
| tertained of him by feveral judicious perfons, a (hort time 
before the revolution at Rome. Some principal traits of his 
! character had then, however, cfcaped the difeerning eye of 
j his judges. We have already feen the errors into which he 
was led by his ungovernable love of fplendid undertakings, 
and by the prodigality which refulted from it. We (hall 
! ptefently fee thofe which originated in his affe&ion for his 
nephews. 

\ Formerly the pope’s nephews had it in their power to 
) enrich thejnfelves by means of the pious tribute which 
' flowed from every part of Europe into their uncle’s treafury. 

I But fince that fource has diminilhed, it has been only by op- 
j celling their fubjefts that the popes have been able to in- 
| dulge the weaknefs of nepotifm ; for the legitimate favings 
J of a Roman pontiff are but of little account. Thofe of 
Ganganelli, notwithftanding the liberality of fome foreign 
princes and his great economy, did not exceed feventy thou- 
fand crowns. We are about to fee how Pius VI., who was 
far lefs fcrupulous than his predeceflor, fupplied the defi- 
, ciency of thofe means which were hitherto confidered as 
J legitimate. 

His lifter had two fons, who bore their father’s name, 
Onefti. Before he fent for them to Rome, he was already 
bulied about their fortune. As long ago as the yenr 1775 
bought of the duke di Lanti all the eftates he poflefled in the 
environs of Imola for the fum of lixty thoufand crowns, and 
prefented them to his young relatives. Neither of them were 
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known ; when Romuald, the youngeft, came to Rome at 
the beginning of 1778, and obtained a place in the eccle- 
fiaftical academy. His firft appearance was very prepoffef- 
fing. To a countenance at once fweet and expreffive, he 
joined a great deal of candour and much amenity of man- 
ners. Pius VI. received him with the tendernefs of a fa- 
ther, and lodged him in the apartments which he occupied 
before he was pope. Young Romuald, who pafled two 
hours every day with his uncle, went out but little, and en- 
deavoured to improve himfelf. Every body was pleafed 
with him ; and it was already forefeen that his preferment 
would not be ' negle&ed. The firft favour that Pius VI. 
granted him was to difpatch him to France, as bearer of the 
cardinal’s hat to Meftieurs de Rohan and de la Rochefou- 
cault. He was very anxious that he (hould be well received 
in that country, where there was then no caufe of complaint 
again!! Pius VI. The cardinal de Bernis was of opinion, 
that the fending of his nephew to Paris could not fail -to 
cement the good underftanding that fubfifted between the 
head of the church and its eldeft fon. He negle&cd nothing 
to gain his court’s approbation of the pope’s choice, and to 
intereft it in favour of the young prelate. Onefti, who had 
already aflumed his uncle’s name, fet out for Paris in the 
month of O&ober. 

. It war during his ftay there that Pius VI. was guilty of 
one of thofe head-ftrong afts, which he was apt to commit 
when left to his own diferetion. 

A fuffragan of the eleftor of Treves, of the name of 
Hontheim , had, a few years before, publiftied, under the 
name of Febronius> a book very bold for the time; and in 
which he recalled to mind the principles of the primitive 
church, and inveighed bitterly againft the ufurpations of 
the court of Rome. The holy fee, which was in the habit 
of thinking religion in danger as often as -any attack was 
made upon its prerogatives, was deeply affe&ed by it. But 
the time for launching the fpiritual thunder was gone by* 
and it was brooding over its forrows in filence, when all on 
a fudden appeared a recantation of the work of Febronius. 
Pius VI., who could riot contain his joy, propofed to cele- 
brate with the greateft fplendor this triumph of the Roman 
church. He was careful, however, not to entruft his pro- 
ject to the cardinal de Bernis, who would undoubtedly have 
oppofed it, and with whom he was always upon the referve 
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whenever he had any injudicious meafure in contemplation. 
On Chriftmas eve, after the midnight mafs, when he was 
ft ill panting after his pontifical fatigues, he got into the pul- 
pit at St. Peter’s church, and, in prefence of all the cardi- 
nals, and of an immenfe auditory, read the edifying re- 
cantation with a ftentorophonic voice, and accompanied it 
with a pretty violent inve&ive againft the maxims oppofed 
to thofe of the Holy See, without recollefting that there 
were then feveral governments to which, by fo doing, he 
might give offence. When his firft enthufiafm fubfided, 
he felt fome compun&ion ; and the fevere obfervations of 
the cardinal de Bernis awakened his fears. His only pu- 
nifhment, however, was the fareafras which were caft uppn 
him with a liberal hand, even by the people of Rome. 

When the predate, his nephew, was informed of this ri- 
diculous fcene, he could not help blufhing at the impru- 
dence of the pope. He was in a country where, in good 
company particularly, thefe pious farces were criticifed 
without mercy. A report had been fpread, a (hort time 
before, that the fovereign pontiff's mind was a little de- 
ranged ; and to the great mortification of young Romuald, 
the news of the fcene, in which his holinefs had been the 
foie affcor, did not fail to accredit the rumour. 

He returned to Rome in the courfe of April 1779- The 
pope at that time was only beginning to return from a very 
ferious illnefs ; and young count Onefti appeared much 
fhocked at finding him in fo feeble and languifhing a ft ate. 
His affli&ion was, no doubt, increafed by the idea, that the 
cardinal’s hat, which he expetfted as the reward of his mif- 
fion, would elude his grafp. Ere long, however, his grief 
fubfided : and his hopes were renewed by his uncle’s conva- 
lefcence. Pius VI, began to re-appeariin public 5 and upon 
that occafion received from the public marks of affe&ion 
which he had reafon to think fincere, becaufe they were 
then not altogether undeferved. He repaired on foot to the 
palace of Count Romuald, to fee the pi£tures, the furni- 
ture, and the rich tapeftry of which he had deprived him- 
felf, in order to add to the luxury of his nephew. While 
admiring thefe ornaments, he feemed to enjoy the facrifices 
they had coft him ; and gratitude appeared to the darling 
nephew a very agteeable tribute to pay. Tears ftood in 
both their, eyes ; and the fcene would have been moving, if 
it had not unfortunately been exhibited at the expenfe of 
the Roman people. 
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r$ut a fmgle nephew was not enough for the affe&ion of I 
Pius VI. Count Romuald had an elder brother, whole ' 

n&me was count Lewis, and who was as yet unknown. As 
he was not deftined for the church, it was neceflary to pro- ■ 
cure him a rich eftablifhment by fome other fneatis. H6 
made his appearance at Rome towards the end of the year. 
The Roman nobles, and all rhofe whofe intereft it was to 
pleafe the pope, loaded his two nephews with attentions, i 
to which the latter were not backward in making a cour- 
teous return. It began to be forefeen that they Would be a 
heavy charge to the date. 

In the courfe of 1780, count Romuald Was created :> 

fcpoflolical prothonotary. This was a dignity purely hono- 1 

rary 5 but conferred a right of wearing the purple gown, 
and the title of monfigtiore . In the country of vanity by 
excellence, nothing more was neceflary to render it de- 
firable* But it had dill other advantages. Without it there ^ 

was no potfibility of running the career of ambition. Th£ 1 

individual, who wifhed to obtain it, was obliged to prove 1 

that he had an income of at lead 1500 Roman crowns. It 
will eaflly be believed that the pope’s nephew had no diffi- 
culty in furnifhing this proof. Shortly after young Romauld 
was created major domo of the fovereign pontiff, that is to 
fay, high deward of h}s houfehold. This was one of thofe 
places which were called cardinalit\ah y becaufe they led in- 
fallibly to a cardinal’s hat. Such were alfo thofe of the go- 
vernor of Rome, of the treafurer and auditor of the Apo- 
ftolical Chamber, of the prefident of Urbino, the principal 
nunciatures, &c. In the conferring of thefe favours there 
Was nothing objeftiOnable : count Romuald only obtained 
dignities* which in default of him would have been given 
to others, and an income which was no burden to the pub- 
lic treafury. Befides, his talents were dot of a fplendid 
kind, and his difpofitiou was quiet and unaffuming. Ashe 
bore ftifc faculties meekly, the favour he enjoyed was for* 
giVdft him* But how is it poflible to forgive the pope the 
prodigality and exceflive avidity which he afterwards in- 
dulged, in order to heap riches upon count Romauld and 
his brother ? 

The latter in particular, who, on his arrival from his 
own country 3 fcarcely pofleflfed five hundred Roman drowns, 
foon equalled in opulence the richeft families of Rome, 
and took advantage of his uncle’s weaknefs in ordefr to col- 
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left prefents from all quarters, and to enter into fpecuta- 
tions which betrayed the moft fhameful avarice. His mar- 
riage with donna Conftanza, the daughter of that madame 
Falconieri, who was faid to be his uncle’s miftrefs, was ce- 
lebrated in the courfe of the year 1781. Pius VI. gave them 
the nuptial benedi&ion with great parade in the Sixtine cha- 
pel ; pronounced upon the occafion one of thofe flowery dif- 
courfes of which he was not fparing, and to which his talents 
were not ill adapted •, fent to his nephew’s houfe a cafket con- 
taining ten thoufand gold doubloons ; and gave both to him 
and his bride a golden rofaryfet with diamonds, and a feries 
of medals enriched with precious {tones, &c. This was not 
enough. His nephew’s match being greater in point of fa- 
mily than fortune, it gave occafion to a donation which ex- 
cited many complaints. The eftates that the Jefuits pof- 
fefled at Tivoli had been confifcated in favour of the Apof- 
tolical Chamber $ and one hundred and thirty thoufand 
crowns had been offered for them by the prince of Santa 
Croce, and the marquis Bandini. The preceding year they 
had produced oil to the amount of twelve thoufand crowns. 
The Apoftolical Chamber parted with them to count 
Onefti for fixty-five thoufand, and allowed him fixty-five 
years to pay that fum. An acquifition fo fcandaloufiy ille- / 
gal could not profper ; and nobody would pity duke Brafchi 
on account of the poverty to which he is reduced, if he had 
experienced no other Ioffes. It was fhortly after that he 
bought the eftate of Nemi, which lies contiguous to his 
pofleffions at Tivoli, and of which he took the name. 
His marriage procured him donations of a lefs exceptionable 
kind. The kings of France and Spain fent prefents to the 
new married couple *, and they received others from the car- 
dinals, the Roman princes, the nobility, the prelates, the 
bifliops, the farmers of the Apoftolical Chamber, and from 
the folicitors of favours of every clafs. The prefents were 
affembled in a great hall, where the vanity of Pius VI. was 
gratified by a fight of them. 

He neglefted no means of laying liberality under con- 
tribution in favour of his nephews, particularly of that 
darling-couple whom malignity took a pleafure in confider- 
ing as his daughter and as his fon-in-law. One of the cus- 
toms of the court of Rome was to fend confecrated baby- 
linen to the children of the principal catholic fovereigns. 
Of what circumftance in life did not fuperftition avail itfelf 
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in order to extend its empire ? Towards the end of the year 
1781 Louis XVI. had afon born, and the prince of Afturia 1 
an Infant. Pius VI. entrufted to his niece the care of pro- 
curing the drefles that he was to fend to the new-born ^ 
princes. Countefs Brafchi accordingly fet about making 1 
fuch purchafes as might do honour to her tafte, and to her 
uncle’s munificence. She was in hopes that this refine- 
ment of attention would not be thrown away ; and fhe already 
fmiled at the profpeft of the prefents (fie was about to re- E 
ceive in return. Pius VI. made the fame calculation ; and 
they were not difappointed. ' 

Shortly after, favours, penGons, and honours* of all kinds 
were (howeredNdown upon the heads of this fortunate couple. " 
In 1785 the king of Sardinia gave count Brafchi a command- 
ery worth more than two thoufand crowns a year ; created • 
him at the fame time a commander of his order of St. Mau^ " 
rice and St. Lazarus, and fent him the great crofs enriched 1 
with diamonds. 

In the following year, the promotion of his brother to the 
cardinalate afforded Roman magnificence a new opportunity 
of difplaying itfelf. It was a regular cuftom for the cardinals, ' 

at the time of their appointment, to make prefents to the 
fovereign pontiff. If the difintereflednefs of Ganganelli 
was unable to abolifh this cuftom, he at lead received i 
nothing but articles calculated to enrich his mufeum. But 
Pius VI. had a particular affe&ion for prefents of intrinfic 
value ^ and his example was ftricUy followed by his nephews, 
who fhared in the liberality of the new cardinals. Cardinal 
Brafchi, already enriched by their gifts, was rendered ftill 
more opulent by thofe of the courtiers, who vied with each 
other in this mode of celebrating his promotion. The 
principal Roman families fent him prefents very little ana- 
logous to his dignity, or even to his uncle’s mufeum. He 
received * from them magnificent carriages with fets of fix 
horfes, beautiful fervices of china, gold boxes, watches fet 
with diamonds, faddle-horfes richly caparifoncd, and even 
bank notes very handfomely affixed to cakes of chocolate. 
The whole amount of thefe prefents was eflimated at a 
hundred thoufand Roman crowns. ' 

All this, however, was no more than proof? of pajjive 
avarice 5 and cardinal Brafchi might fay with Celime'ne : 

Puis-je cmpechcr les geos de me trouYer aimable * ? 

* If people think me amiable, how can 1 help it l 

' But 
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But he gave that fame year a proof of attive avarice, not 
quite fo eafily excufed. A certain prior, of the name of 
Antereni , who poiTefied an immenfe and very valuable per- 
fonal property, left him in his will an undeterminate legacy. 
He authorifed him to fele& from his property, before any 
of it was brought to fale, whatever furniture, plate, jewels, 
and other valuables he might fancy. The cardinal-nephew 
was not backward in availing himfelf of this permiffion, 
which afforded him fo fine an opportunity of furiiiihing hi* 
palace at a fmall expence. It was in the priory of this lin- 
gular teftator that the pope had built a charming habitation ; 
where the mod refined tafte difputed the palm with magni- 
ficence. Hence it appears, that, with ali the ferablance of 
piety and apoftolical zeal, Pius VI. was not fo exclufively 
occupied with the interefts of heaven, as not to relilh the 
enjoyment of terreftrial vanities \ and his nephews, who 
had more leifure, and were under lefs reftraipt, were Hill 
lefs fcrupulous. But if thefe various ways of acquiring 
treafures, and enjoying life, were any way (hameful, they 
were at lead no wife criminal. The fame could not be faid 
of whaf remains to be related of their infatiable avidity. 

Would any one believe that about this time duke Brafchi 
bought up all the oil in the ecclefiaftical Hate, without regard 
to the law which forbade any individual to monopolife an 
article of the firft neceflity ? The prefident of la Grafcia , 
within whofe department it came, was obliged to purchafe 
it of him again, and to raife the price ten per cent, at the 
expenfe of the confumer. Would any one believe that at 
the fame time he monopolifed corn alfo, by procuring it at 
a low price of the country people, and then obtaining an 
exclufive permifiion to export it. The weaknefs of Pius 
VI. overlooked all thefe diforders ; but they were grievances 
which the Romans did not forgive him 5 and when about 
this time he appeared in public, he was more than once 
greeted with hifles in return for his benedi&ions. 

But a trait of rapacity (fill more (hameful, a (Scandalous 
proof of his blind afFe£tion for his nephews, raifed indigna- 
tion to the utmoft height. This trait deferves to be given in 
detail. 

There was at Rome in 1783* one Amanzio Lepri, the 
laft male defeendant of a Milanefe, who had enriched him- 
felf in colle£ting the cuftoms of the ecclefiaftical ftate. He 
had taken prieft’s orders, and joined to a weak mind what 
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mod commonly accompanies it, a tender confidence. His 
immenfe fortune, no doubt, excited fopie remorfe. He 
thought he fhould fanftify it ; he thought he fhould do a 
thing highly agreeable to God by adding to the opulence of 
his vicar and his family. He waited upon the fovereign 
pontiff, and prefented him with a formal donation of all his. 
patrimony in favour of the beloved nephews of his holinefs. 
Pius VI. was affe£led by this unexpected generofity, and, 
quieting his fcruples, accepted it with tears in his eyes (he 
wept without difficulty), lavifhing upon the donor the trea- 
fure of his benedi&ions. The worthy Amanzio-Lepri had 
modeftly referved himfelf, out of his great fortune, a penfion 
of five hundred crowns a year. Pius VI. was refolved not 
to be outdone in generofity ; and infilled upon that fum being 
paid him every month. Did the Holy Ghoft reveal to him 
that thofe payments would foon, be at an end ? 

Amanzio, however, had a young niece of the name of 
Mary-Anne, who was his ward. His pious liberality had 
edified only the pontiff and his nephews ; and the youthful 
Mary-Anne foon found defenders. Many diftinguilhed 
Romans, and even cardinal John Francis Albani, the dcau ; 
of the Sacred College, efpoufed her caufe. It was at firfl 
without fuccefs. Her mother, the marchionefs Vi&oria 
Lepri, had courage enough to commence a fuit againft the 
pope, arraigning her filly relative’s donation before the audi- ;] 
tor of the Apoftolical Chamber. This is a place which at- ;; 
taches him who occupies it to the perfon of the holy father ; 
which renders him the organ of his juftice ; and which 
leads to the cardinalate. The auditor rejefted the plea of 
Vi&oria Lepri \ and a cardinal’s hat was foon after the re- 
ward of his bafe complaifance. 

But the Lepri family were not difeouraged. They ap- g 
pealed to the tribunal of the Rota , which, amid general i- 
corruption, was ftill renowned for its inflexible equity, v 
Among the many councils, congregations, and tribunals of ^ 
Rome, this was, perhaps, the only eftablifhment which had 
preferved all its claims to the public efteem unimpaired. ^ 
The decifions had, in fome fort, the force of la\y out of the*, 
ecclefiaftical flate. There was no appeal from them, unlefs^j 
a demand of revifion ; which was prefented to the Rota ^ 
itfelf, and which it was free to admit or rejeft. A greater^, 
homage could not well be paid to the integrity of a tribunal^ 
Tfiat of the Rota was compofed of twelve judges, .who were* 
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called auditors. Three were Romans, one a native of 
Bologna, one of Ferrara, one a Venetian, one a Milanefe, 
one German, one Frenchman, and two Spaniards. The 
five fir ft were paid by the pope ; and each of the o'thers by 
the ftate to which he belonged. Upon a vacancy happen- 
ing, the fovereign who w&s to furnifti an auditor presented 
three or four candidates, out of whom the pope fele&ed one ; 
but his choice generally fell upon the firft on the lift. The 
reporter of each caufe was one of thefe twelve auditors of 
the Rota\ but had no vote. The caufe, after being plead- 
ed by advocates, was firft fubmitted to the judgment of 
four auditors. It was decided, if three of them were of 
the fame opinion, if there were an equal divifion, it was 
difcuffed anew, but before fix auditors. In cafe of there 
not being an abfolute plurality of voices in this fecond trial, 
the caufe was brought before the whole tribunal ; and then 
only the reporter voted, if it was neceflary for him to do fo, 
in order to divide the fuffrages. 

Such was the organifation of the tribunal of the Rota . 
Thus compofed, mod of its members were placed in a fort 
of independence ; which is the beft guarantee of the inte- 
grity of judges. It is true that the auditors of the Rota f 
who were all prelates, had, even when foreigners, favours 
to expert from the court of Rome ; but they were chofen 
with care, and feldom deviated from their duty. Their 
very ambition was interefted in their rigid adherence to the 
laws of probity- When we have conftant claims to efteem, 
we foon alfo Acquire claims to favour. Befides, they could 
hardly avoid combining information with purity of inten-r 
tion. They were obliged to aflign reafons for their opinion, 
and confequendy to ftudy the laws. Shame would have 
been the flighted expiation of their ignorance. The form of 
their fentenjces was fimple, and left little hold to chicane; and 
every thing concurred to make them at once refpefted and 
feared. Accordingly, an Englifliman, in other points very 
little of an enthufiaft, who obferved them narrowly during 
the period we are fpeaking of, thus terminates their pane- 
! gyric : <c Yes, glorious preservers of the ancient Roman 
fi jurifprudenee, it is with heart-felt fatisfaftion that I re- 
€i cord this public teftimony of my efteem and venera- 
u tion.” 

It was before this tribunal, dreaded by the Holy See it- 
felf, that the caufe of the young Mary- Anne Lepri was 
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brought by appeal. Of the four firft judges who had to 
pronounce fentence, three acknowledged the juftice of her 
claims. They had, however, a moment of weaknefs. Se- 
duced by the pope, they called in two other judges to invef- 
tigate a caufe already legally decided, in order to give the 
holy father time to bring about an accommodation. By dint 
of chicane, it was poffible to prove that Amanzio had a 
right to difpofe of his inheritance. His grandfather had 
eftablilhed a truft of about a million of crowns in favour of 
Jofeph, one of his fons, father of the^ young lady, with 
remainder to his heirs male; and in default of fuch iffue, the 
truft was to revert to his fecond fon John, with the fame 
limitations ; and laftly, in cafe of John dying without male 
iffue, to his third fon Amanzio ; Jlill excluding females* as 
long as the male branch Jbouli extjl . It was upon this claufe 
that Pius VI. endeavoured to ground the legality of the do- 
nation. But that did not render the fpoliation of the ward 
either the lefs manifeft or the lefs odious. He was fenfible 
then of the weaknefs of his plea, and propofed a compro- 
mife to the marchionefs di Lepri. He offered to pay down 
two hundred thoufand crowns. The marchienefs made an- 
fwer, that even for three hundred thoufand (he would not 
fuffer her daughter to be deprived of her inheritance. An- 
other expedient wasf thought of : that was, to marry the 
young lady to the major-domo Onefti, one of the pope’s ne- 
phews, who was not yet a cardinal. But the legal proceed- 
ings went on fafter than the negotiation ; and, in fpite of 
all intrigues, the Rota unanimoufly pronounced fentence, in 
the fecond inftance, in favour of Mary-Anne. This hap-* 
pened on the 2d of June 1785. The common people, who 
have every-wherc, even at Rome, an innate fentiment of 
what is juft andhoneft, affembled before the hall of the Ro- 
ta 7 and to the great chagrin of the holy father, celebrated 
the triumph of juftice by their noify acclamations. 

An incident (till more unlucky occurred foon after. , A- 
manzio Lepri died. Count Brafchi immediately had the 
will, that was favourable to his views, read and fealed ; but 
how great was his mortification when the youthful Mary- 
Anne produced a more recent one, which her uncle had fe- 
cretly made, and in which he fecured to her his fortune, by 
annulling the donation, made by him in his lifetime, to the 
pope and his nephews, as having bpen extorted by intrigue. 
A ftrange embarraffment for the papal family ! But powerful 
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men have always the means of fettirfg themfelves above the 
laws. In vain did the public voids exclaim againft Pius VI., 
and in vain did the family of the deceafed claim the execu- 
tion of the fentepce of the Rota . The pope refufed ; and 
did it in that tone of ill-humour and harftmefs which autho- 
rity is fo apt to aflume when it feels itfelf in the wrong. He, 
feduced the civilians \ obtained a revifion of the fuit ; and 
even found means to (hake the integrity of the Rota . Seve- 
ral members, more courageous than the reft, perfifted in 
their firft opinion. The eftimable Acev6do, one of the two 
auditors of the Rota furnifhed by Spain, while his colleague 
d’Efpuig, afterwards archbifhop of Seville, was bafely flat- 
tering the avarice of the pontiff, nobly fupported the caufe 
of the adverfe party 5 and faid, that to ft rip her of her in- 
heritance would be to commit a (hameful crime. His oppo- 
fition was ufelefe. Inthecourfe of, 1786 the definitive de- 
cree was carried to Pius VI. upon a golden plate. It con- 
firmed the donation of the imbecile Amanzio 5 and condemn- 
ed to cofts of fuit the lawful heirs, who were thus reduced 
to mifery and defpair. 

At this news the public indignation knew no bounds. The 
pope only fufpefted it. He was furrounded by flatterers, or 
weak friends, who feared the debafement of the Holy Sec, 
and endeavoured to palliate the iniquity of the pdntiff. Pius 
VL, to excufe himfelf, faid, with apparent franknefs, that 
he wi(hed for nothing but the triumph of juftice; but that 
when that triumph Ihould be once Tecured, the Lepri family 
might depend upon his generofity. .Foreigners, on the other 
hand, did not fpare him. The court of Tufcany was then 
engaged in a quarrel with the pope, and rejoiced at the means 
which he himfelf employed to diminifli his popularity. The 
news-writer of Florence accompanied his account of the 
fuit, and of its refult, with the moft cutting reflexions, 
and was not difavowed by his government! 

The pope, however, met with more formidable antago- 
nifts. The family of Altieri, one of the moft confiderable 
in Rome, efpoufed with warmth the caufe of the youthful 
Mary-Anne. The prince of that name even married her a 
fiiort time after. The pope was obliged to yield ; and the 
parties came to an accommodation in 1787 5 by virtue of 
which the duke of Brafchi was to keep all the perfonals of 
the rich inheritance, and to continue to enjoy the income of 
all the real eftates for fix years. 

Would 
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Would any one believe, however, that avidity, repent- 
ing of the facrifices extorted from her by fome little remains 
of fhame, recurred to new chicanes, in order to re-commence 
the fuit. The Rota fullied its reputation of integrity, by 
lending its agency to this iniquitous tranfa&ion. , At length 
in 1789, ^arbitrators, appointed on both Tides, mediated a 
new accommodation, (till more advantageous to nepotifm. 
The whole inheritance was divided into equal (hares be- 
tween the pope’s nephews and the real heirefs. But the por- 
tion of one of the parties was enhanced by the addition of 
remorfe and ftiame. When we remember this infamous af- 
fair, we cannot feel much difpofed to pity the nephews of 
his holinefs, fo rich a year ago, and at prefept fo wretched; 
nor can we help believing the truth of the old proverb, 
which fixes the fate of ill-gotten wealth . When the apolo- 
gifts of Pius VI. will) to fave the glory of his pontificate, by 
quoting the redoration of the Appian way, the draining of 
the Pontine marfties, and the prote&ion he gave to the arts, 
the way to (hut their mouths is to remind them of the Lepri 
inheritance. 

It is certainly the tranfaflion which reflefts the greated 
dilhonour on his reign. But Pius VI. may alfo be reproach- 
ed jvith other inftances of avidity, which are equally (hame- 
ful, though not equally notorious. Has he not been known 
to avail himfelf of the mod bafe expedients to enrich his 
nephews, and draw treafure from the mod polluted fources ? 
That celebrated Englifh woman, who by turns diverted Eu- 
rope by her extravagance, and (hocked it by her profligacy; 
that woman, who carried about the fcandal of bigamy from 
date to date ; the duchefs of Kingdon, in a word, bequeath- 
ed to him at her death a pi£ture fet round with diamonds. 
The legacy was valuable. It was worth forty thoufand 
florins. It was fuppofed that the delicacy of Pius VI. would 
reject this bequed ; but he did not offer fuch an affront to 
the manes of the illudrious aventuriere. Nor uid he always 
content himfelf with accepting in the mod unblufliing man- 
ner : he fometimes grafped at the property of others with- 
out a claim, an apparent one at lead, and without feeling any 
remorfe of confcience. At the time of the deftru£tfon of 
the Jefuits, all the plate belonging to thofe of Rome had 
been feifed, and depofited at Monte di Pietci . Pius VI. had 
it brought to him ; converted part of it into chandeliers for 
his favorite abbey at Subiacoj and kept the red for his own 

ufe, 
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ufe, or for the caprices of his liberality. The Ex-Jefuita 
were very much exafperatcd at this conduft. They alleged 
that, even after their fuppreflion, they ought at lead tore- 
tain their moveable property. They had, as it is well known, 
a very numerous and a very formidable party at Rome. In 
prder to appeafe them, Pius VI. was obliged to fhew them 
fome favour j and confequently gave occafion to new fuf- 
picions and new complaints on the part of the catholic 
powers. It often happens that a fingle prominent defeft 
leads to very ferious faults, and to misfortunes that are not 
always occafioned even by the mod odious vices. The va- 
nity of - Pius VI. accounts for almod all his errors, and was 
the mod abundant fource of his calamities. He was rapa- 
cious, becaufe he was determined to have, at any price, 
the means of rendering his pontificate brilliant, and of im- 
mortalifing his name. Hence that opprefiion, and thofe im- 
moderate iffues of paper money, which, by exciting the dif- 
content of his fubje&s, facilitated at lead, if it did not im- 
mediately occafion, his fall. 


CHAPTER X. 

Caufes of the Overthrow of the Roman Government . 


The grievances, then, of which the Roman people com- 
plained, were but too well founded, and in another coun- 
try they might have had the mod ferious confequences. But 
with fuch fubjefts as the Romans, the danger of an infur- 
re&ion might appear to be remote. Still, more patient 
than their ancedors in the days of their degeneracy, they 
could even go without bread , provided they were amufed 
with fhows ; and in this refpeft, modern Rome was dill bet- 
ter treated than the Rome of antiquity. What a variety, 
what a multitude of diverfions it afforded to ignorance, fri- 
volity, and floth ! Every day produced a repetition of what 
paffed once in the fquare of St. Mark at Venice, when a 
miflionary, jealous of the fuccefs of the mader of a puppet- 
fliow, found no other means of calling off the numerous 
auditory of his rival, than by taking a crucifix from under 
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lixs caffock, and (haking it in the air, crying chit : Eccola f 
eccoloi il vero policinello f / At Rome there was a cpnftant 
ftruggle between the profane theatres and the churches* 
The priefts were everlaftingly in difpute with the mounte- 
banks. The only difference between them is that which 
exifts between dull and entertaining abfurdity. Here, a 
juggler aftonifhed the multitude by hi$ pretended prodigies : 
there, the crowd was dazzled by the illufions of fuperfti- 
tion. Their wondering eyes were now dire&ed to the tricks 
of a conjurer 5 no-w to a Madonna, whom a fanatic monk 
ordered to weep : and while men of refined taftc paid fo/ 
and relifticd the fortgs of Metaftafio, and the melodious ac- 
cents of Paefiello, the mob went gratis to the opera at St. 
Peter’s church. There was not a fingle day for ennui ; not 
a moment for mifehievous idlenefs. 

And then the union of two powers, in a fingle hand, 
was wonderfully calculated to render the abufes of autho- 
rity fupportable. The Romans, fuperftitious in their na- 
ture, faw in their fovereign a double individual ; by turns, 
ridiculous and facred, odious and refpe&able. One day 
they curfed the prodigal, rapacious, and prefumptuous 
prince ; the next they threw themfelves proftrate before the 
vicar of Jefus Chrift a proccffion or a folemn benedittion 
fufficing to make them forget the dearth of provifions. Their 
vanity was flattered with the idea of having within their 
walls the fource of fpiritual grace, thc^objedf of the ho- 
mage of the whole catholic univerfe. They were dazzled 
with the pomp, at once religious and profane, which en- 
vironed the pontiff*, and each of them thought that 7 he 
partook of his fplendor. 

This government, vicious as it was, flattered in many re- 
fpe£ts the pafiions pf the multitude. In that immenfe hie- 
rarchy, which from the moft obfeure facriftan atofe to the 
pope, they did not fee a fingle rank that they might not at- 
tain ; and though there were in Rome certain great families 
for whom the pope was in a manner obliged to referve a few 
cardinals’ hats, there was not a fingle fubjeft of the whole 
ecclefiaftical ftate who might not afpire to the firft dignities 
of the church, and hope to raife his family to an honour- 
able ftate. What was the origin of mod of the cardinals ? 
To fay nothing of the famous fhepherd of Montalto, who, 

in 
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in the lad century, had been feen to rife fucceflively from 
the lowed condition to the pontifical throne. Was not Gan- 
ganelli of the mod obfcure extraftion ? And what was 
Brafchi himfelf ? A private gentleman of a didant pro- 
vince. 

There were in the Roman government, then, two circum- 
dances which feemed, notwithdanding fo many caufes of 
dedru&ion, likely to enfure its duration j two circumdances 
which have fo much influence upon mankind ; vanity, and 
fuperdition in its mod dazzling pojnp. The imagination 
of the vulgar reprefented it as fomething fupernatural 5 and 
their pride thence derived more than one kind of enjoyment. 
In the ecclefiadical date, thanks to the climate, the natural 
wants are few, and are eafily fatisfied. In the capital .there 
was fo much food for curiofity, fo many refources for idle- 
nefs, and fo few rallying points for the difcontented, that an 
infurre&ion, organifed in a dangerous manner, was next to 
impoflible. Rome was, properly fpeaking, the metropolis 
of Europe, the city of artids, amateurs, and foreigners. It 
would have been in vain to look there for the city of the Ro- 
mans. Out of its whole population of about a hundred and 
fixty thoufand fouls, there were fcarcely any natives, except 
the Trandeverines, and the inhabitants of the quarter det 
Monti $ and they were precifely the mod rude and the mod 
fuperditious part of the populace. Among them, perhaps, 
might have been found the materials of a revolution : but 
who, among the other inhabitants of Rome, was intereded 
in bringing one about ? Was it the artids, who are natu- 
rally the friends of peace ? The foreigners, who came to 
Rome in fearch of information or pleafure ? The numer- 
ous ecclefiadics of every rank, who had all their career of 
ambition to run ? The prelates, who might become cardi- 
nals ? Or the cardinals, each of whom looked to the pofli- 
bility of his attaining the papacy, and all of whom enjoyed 
a degree of confidcration that any revolution might have en- 
dangered? Every intered then concurred, if not to irifpire 
a love, at lead to counfel an endurance, of an order of 
things in. which the exidence of all was implicated. It may 
alfo be laid,' that the reign of a Roman pontiff, whatever he 
might be, mud have appeared tolerable on other accounts, 
It was generally of ihort- duration, and confequently left a. 
door always open to hope. Men are naturally inclined to 
be patient, when they are every day upon the eve of a change 
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exempt from convulfion. Befides, the reign of the popes was 
feldom fignalifed by fcandalous diforders, or by intolerable 
acts of oppreflion. Their age, the life they mull naturally 
have led before they rofe to fupreme power, their habit of 
throwing a veil over their excefies, whenever they indulged 
in any; everything, in fliort, contributed to divert them 
from thofe a£ts of violence which irritate a whole nation, 
and produce an unanimous outcry of indignation : and Pius 
VI., notwithftanding his defeats, was not an exception to 
the general rule. He has given occafion, ho doubt, to bit- 
ter complaints ; but he is not reproached with thofe a&s of 
defpotifm which engender rebellions, efpecially among a 
people littleenergetic, andoccupied with itspious mummeries, 
and with its amufements. He found the government ac- 
cuftomed to mild meafures ; and he did not render it more 
fevere. The agents of that government were often untrue 
to their trufts ; but in their manners there was nothing repul- 
live. The nation certainly was not in a ftate of prosperity : 
it was wafting away in a deep decline ; but it was a ftranger 
to the pangs of acute diforders. It cannot be denied that 
juftice was adminiftered with partiality ; but its difpenfati- 
ons were never fevere. The laws were bad, or fallen into 
contempt ; but they were not rigorous. The finances were 
in the greateft diforder. The taxes, by which the people 
almoft always eftimate their felicity, were comparatively 
light. Accordingly, a few years before the French revolu- 
l tion, at the time when the palpable errors of pope Brafchj’s 
reign began to ftrike every eye, his fubje&s ufed'to fay to 
travellers, even in the mod remote provinces of the ecqle- 
fiaftical ftate, in thofe that were the moft diftant from that 
fplendor which dazzles the multitude, and makes them for- 
get their misfortunes : ^ Yes, the mildnefs of our goverri- 
<c ment makes us love it, defeftive as it is, and ridiculous 
as it may appear ; and we fliould dread the confluences 
tc of a change. If we had a fecular governme^ii, agricul- 
€t culture and the arts, perhaps, would floqrim more; 
<f but we fliould have burdenfome taxes ; we fliould be a 
€S prey to extortion. Only fee how the people in the du- 
€t chies of Modena and Parma are opprefled ! No : none 
u but the enemies of the public welfare can defire a change; 
u for nowhere is there greater comfort. We are, it is true, 
u fubjett to the caprices of a government which often 
“ changes ; which is without any fixed plan as to the ex- 
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s€ portation of commodities ; and which fometimes favours 
€€ and fometimes fetters it. But where is the adminidra- 
cc tion without its defefts ? Where are the agents who may 
“ not be reproached with fome abufe of power f ?” 

Elfewhere, judges,* lefs indulgent, blamed the adminl- 
ftration of Pius VI. ; but ftillfpoke handfomely of the Ro- 
man government. The prefent pope, faid they, has car- 
ried the abufe, to which the people is moft fenfible, to 
greater lengths than his predecefiors. The monopoly of 
com, of oil, and of meat, is become more grievous than 
ever. We experience dearths, and fometimes a real fear- 
city ; but at leaft we have no wars, of which We are bound 
to bear the burden : nor have we any occafion for extraor- 
dinary expenfes. The pope is covetous, it is true ; but he 
does not hoard up his money ; neither has he any intereft in 
countenancing a Sts of oppteffion. Our laws are not diffi- 
dently coercive ; and our tribunals are neither fevere, nor 
even vigilant. Hence rcfults a very bad police, and the im- 
punity of crimes. But what inconveniences do we fuffer 
that are not fully compenfated by the happinefs of never hav- 
ing threats or violence hanging over our heads ? 

We do not pretend to prove by this that the Roman got- 
verhment was entirely contrary to the maxims of found phi- 
lofophy, or even to the di&ates of reafon alone. We only 
mean to fay, that, if it had within it the elements of a flow, 
but inevitable deftru€iion, it did not as yet excite, even un- 
der the reign of Pius VI., that violent difeontent which 
provokes the people to a revolution. 

It is then elfewhere, it is without that we mud look for 
the principal caufes of it ; and we {hall find them much 
lefs in the endeavours of heretics, poets, and atheids, to 
undermine the ‘pontifical throne, than in the conduft of 
the catholic powers in regard to the Holy See. Dupaty, in 
his letters concerning Italy, in which we meet with fo hia* 
ny truths, exprefied with fo much ingenuity, that at firft 
fight they wear the appearance of paradoxes : Dupaty fays, 
<f the ecdefiadicai date w^as never fo dable, as fince it is fo 
weak. Henceforth it has nothing to fear \ for henceforth 
u it is no longer to be feared.” — It wiftied to become pow- 
erful again •, and did not know how to accommodate itfelf 
to circumdances. It endeavoured to make a fhew of ftrength* 
and it fell to the ground. ? 

This will be more fully explained in the following chapters' 

CHAPTER 

+ See Roland, Lettres ecritcs dc Suifle ct d’ltalie, tom. v# p. 515. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


JDifputes of the Holy See with the Court of Vienna. 


jljlS long as Maria Thcrefa lived, the court of Vienna pre- 
ferred an appearance of regard and refpe& for the Holy 
See. That princefs, fo great in feveral points of view, had, 
efpeciaHy towards the latter end of her fife, con traded her 
mind in the fwaddling- clothes of devotion. She had long 
confidered the Jefuits as the principal fupport of religion. 
Other courts, the rivals of her’s in impiety, had heavy caufea 
of complaint againft them, and folicited their deftru&ion. 
Maria Therefa thought (he made a great effort in not op- 
pofing it; and died, perhaps, regretting the fociety of Je- 
fus. N 

The throne, which (he left vacant, was then occupied by 
an enterprifing prince, fertile in proje&s of reform. Jo- 
feph II., in fpite of whatever ill-humour and envy may 
have faid, was a man of fenfe and information, who want- 
ed nothing but moderation and prudence to qualify him for 
the execution of great defigns. He had long meditated un- 
der the guardian (hip of an imperious mother, far lefs phi- 
lofophical than himfelf, vaft plans, the execution of which 
his impatience impelled him to haften. Becaufe he had long 
refolved them in his mind, he thought he had matured 
them ; or rather, judging the reft of Europe, and his fub- 
je&s, by himfelf, he thought that every thing was ripe for 
his proje&s. 

Scarcely had he begun his reign, when the refpe& of the 
court of Vienna for the Holy See perceptibly diminifhed, 
as had been forefeen. It is true that Pius VI. was fo ill— 
advifed to provoke this fudden change. His greateft em- 
barraffment was to reconcile the different marks of attention 
which he wifiied to (hew to the great powers, when they 
had oppofite views. It was often impoflible for him to 
yield to the demands of one, without difpleafing the reft. 
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He then had reccfurfe to thofe mezzo-termini , which feldom 
fail to excite as much difcontent in him to whom we yield, 
as in him whom we refill. He had found himfelf in this 
i unpleafant dilemma towards the end of the reign of Maria 
, Therefa. 

Pious as (he was, that princefs carried all the weaknefies 
, of maternal vanity to the higheft pitch ; and to gratify 
them, even her religious fcruples were for fome time laid 
afide. The archduke Maximilian, ope of her fons, had em- 
braced the ecclefiailical profeffion. It was not enough for 
her to have fecured to him the electorate of Cologne ; (he 
wilhed alfo to add to it the bifhopric of Mur fter, and fe- 
vcral others. If the emprefs -queen had been left to her- 
• felf, the houfe of Auftria would in time have invaded all 

] the rich prelatures in Germany, one after the other. The 

two Courts of Verfailles and Madrin took umbrage at k 5 
5 and the king of Pruffia exprefled his difpleafure. He even 
held out threats to the canons of Munfter. But it was at 
Rome, that under a pontiff lefs eafily intimidated, and, 
above all, lefs eafily feduced, the evil might have been 
h crufhed at its birth. France and Spain urged Pius VI. to 

refufe the archduke the briefs of eligibility. They wilhed 
him to oppofe to the demands of the court of Vienna the 
f holy canons, which forbade the plurality of benefices. It 
was thus that thofe great powers, which gave fuch frequent 
fliocks to the authority of the Holy See, invoked it when it 
tended to favour their views. Pius VI. was in the greateft 
perplexity. He did not dare too openly to thwart the court 
of Vienna. Why did not the other courts, which were 
able to contend with equal arms, undertake the troublefome 
1 talk ? At the bottom of his heart he was not forry to fee 

■ the great powers engaged in a difpute. He was fenfiblc, 

that if it be true, that the little have fuffered by the follies 
of the <jreat, it is not lefs true that the weak profit by their 
[ quarrels. Bur the weak do not always know now to avail 
themfelves of the advantages afforded them by circumftances* 
The pope, wiffiing at once to keep well both with the houfe 
of Bourbon and the houfe of Auftria, gave caufe of com- 
plaint to one, without fecuring the gratitude of the other. 

The latter received from him at firft a proof of conde- 
feenfion. He began by granting a difpenfation to the arch- 
duke Maximilian, to enable him to take holy orders before 
he accepted the co-adjutorfliip of the archbifliopric of Co- 
VoL. I. I logne, 
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logncj and of the bifhopric of Munder. He had, however, 
courage enough to annex a condition to this favour. It was, 
that the archduke {hould be applied for as co-adjutor by the 
eleftor him felf ; and that he fhould procure himfelf a ma- 
jority of votes in the two chapters ; a vain formality, which 
the cabinet of Vienna was fure to fulfil with eafe. This 
aft of apparent firmnefs did not prevent the cabinets of 
Verfailles and Madrid from feeing much difpleafed with his 
complaifance ; but the former, where the queen was all- 
powerful, was filent. The minifter of Spain fpoke with 
that energy which was confident with his charafter, and 
conformable to his inftruftions. Pius VI.. who feared 
him, hefitated for fome time ; but the court of Vienna la- 
viflied compliments upon the pontiff, and prefents upon his 
nephews and all the papal minidry, without even forgetting 
the lowed officers in the chancery. The court of Vienna 
gained the day. 

Thefe were the lad friendly tranfaftions between it and 
the Holy See. The death of Maria Therefa followed clofe 
after this little triumph •, and from that moment it was 
forefeen that the time of conciliatory meafures was pad. 
Pius VI.v was fenfible of this. He was acquainted witfethe 
charafter and principles of Jofeph II.; and he appeared to 
make it his bufinefs to accelerate the moment or rigour. 
This is one example of that inconfidency which often ap- 
peared during this pontificate. 

It was a cudom edablifhed at Rome, that the Pope 
{hould pay funeral honours in his chapel to the catholic fo- 
vereigtis who were lately dead. Is it credible that Pius VI. 
refufed this vain homage to the memory of Maria Therefa ? 
He had jud derogated from the holy canons in favour of 
that princefs ; and yet he would not derogate, on her ac- 
count, from a ufage of no confequence in itfelf, and equal- 
ly unconnefted with divine worfhip, and with the difci- 
pline of the church. He perfided in maintaining that fuch 
honours were never paid to queens : he affefted to be igno- 
rant that Maria Therefa, who had reigned twenty years 
alone, ought to be affimilated to other fovereigns. Be- 
fides, of what confequence was this derogation from cuf- 
tom, compared with the giving of offence to a prince whofe 
favour it was fo' much his intered to conciliate ! 

Jofeph II. had, in his turn, the weaknefs to be offended 
at this paltry fhift ; while Pius VI., deceiving all the cal- 
culations 
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dilations of thofe who thought they knew him, and re- 
• jetting the prudent counfels of his real friends, piqued him- 
felf upon braving the reftntment of the emperor. When 
cardinal Herzan, the Imperial minifter, endeavoured to 
point but to him the inconveniences that might refult from 
his incivility — IVell ! replied the pope in* a paffion, I do not 
care whether the emperor be angry with this bujtnefs , or whe- 
ther he hold it tu contempt . Jofeph II. adopted the former 
part of the alternative ; and when he figned a difpatch, 
addreffed by his chancery to the Imperial minifter at the pa- 
pal court, he added in his own hand-writing : It is of little 
confequence to me whether the bijhop of Rome be polite or uncivil ; 
and he thought himfelf completely revenged. 

But this was not the only affront which he referved for 
the pope. The plan of Jofeph II. was, no doubt, formed, 
when he afeended the throne of Maria Therefa ; and, in 
all probability, no change would have been effetted in it by 
a funeral oration delivered by the pope. But the very trif- 

• * ling incident of its omiffion had an immediate influence up- 

on the manner of putting it into execution \ and it was ob- 
ferved* that the emperor, while atting upon his great phi- 
lofophical principles, enjoyed the uneafinefs that he was 
about to give to the fovereign pontiff. 

As early as the beginning of the year 1781, he fpoke of 
introducing the maxims of the Gallican chutch into his do- 
minions, of abolilhing the plurality of benefices, and of 
granting greater liberty to the prefs. He ordered a ftate- 
ment to be drawn up of all the ecclefiaftical revenues of 
the Milanefe, and of the ftate of Mantua. This was 

, bringing the fubjett of alarm clofe home to the Holy Sec. 

• Jofeph II. intermingled ibme traits of puerile animofity 
with the notification of thefe dreadful meafures. He was 
in hopes of vexing Pius VI. by taking a confeffor from 

\ among theEx-jefuits. He was not then as yet acquainted 
with his fecret fentiments. 

Soon after, he proceeded from words and preliminary 
meafures to very ferious reforms. In that very year he if- 
fued two edi&s, fubje&ing to very troubjgfome rules 'the 
admiffion of briefs,/ bulls, and referipts, of the court of 
Rome. By another^he declared that in future the monaftic 
orders fliould not be exempt from the authority of the bi- 
(hops *, and that the pope Ihould no longer have immediate 
jurifdidion over them. Pius VI. had at firft fufficient felf- 
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command to reprefs the anger he felt at thefe innovations. 

He wifhed, he faid, to confine himfelf to paternal repre- 
sentations. But he received, from all quarters, complaints 
to which it was neceffary to attend. Rules of conduft 
were requeftecl of him ; and he thought he could not do 
otherwife than give them, when in fad he flood in need 
of them himfelf. A panic feifed upon the whole ecclcfiaf- 
tical army ; and ran from rank to rank to the commander 
in chief. The monks trembled in their cells. Their pro- 
vincials confulted the generals of orders who refided at 
Rome. The latter addrefTed themfelves to the pope. 
They agreed with him that it was neceffary to make head 
againft the ftorm j and, in purfuance of his advice, wrote s 
thus, to the fubordinate chiefs : Be mindful of the confitutions 
of your order , and of your duty . The armies were in pre* 
fence of each other : the war was about to begin, without 5 
being declared. 

Jofeph II. continued his reforms. He reduced the fees : 
of chriftenings and burials to one half. Pius VI. refolved 
to try the effed of his paternal remonftrances. The em- 
peror anfwered drily to his nuncio : 1 want no advice cot u ; 
cerning the affairs of my own dominions ; which regard only my | 
own fubjeSls , nor concerning matters which are merely of a tern- \ 
poral nature . 

All that Jofeph II. has fince faid, all that he has finqe 
done relative to reforms in the difciplineof the church, has 
been merely a commentary upon, or an application of, this • 
phrafe. We (hall indicate only the principal ones ; all the v 
reft, with their tedious details, fhould be abandoned to 
theologians and canonifts. | 

The Jefuits, the conftant, zealous, and artful fupporters 
of the Holy See, which had good reafon to regret them, 
had inferted in the ritual the principal claufes of the two ■ 
famous bulls. In caena Domini and Unigenitus . This was a j 
mean of keeping the eyes of the faithful conftantly fixed 
upon the prerogatives of the court of Rome, of holding : 
them up as efTential parts of divine worihip, and of obtain- { 
ing from pious Sovereigns a kind of tacit acknowledgment . 
of its pretetifions. Jofeph II. expunged thefe dangerous / 
interpolations from all the rituals in his dominions. ; 

He declared all the feminaries, and colleges of the miffi- , 
onaries, independent of the court of Rome. v \l 
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Thcfc were only diftant attacks made upon his authority. 
They were followed by a more ferious one, which was cal- 
culated to have an immediate efFe£t *, and upon which it 
was neceffary to come to fome refolution without delay. 
The emperor wrote to Pius VI. to requeft an iridult, autho- 
tifing him to prefent to all the bilhoprics, and to fell the 
benefices of Lombardy. The embarrafTment of the pope 
was great. Was it beft to adopt vigorous meafures, at tne 
rifle ot provoking a fchifm ? Or was It wifer to diffemble ? 
That would be to difhonour his pontificate, and to draw 
upon himfelf the reproaches of the whole Catholic church. 
Already did the priefts about his perfon blame his fupinenefs, 
and endeavour to inflame his zeal. He was tempted to fuf- 
pend the drawing up of all bulls for the hereditary do- 
minions of the emperor ; but fome perfons, who were 
better advifed, obfenred to him, that Jofeph II. was a man 
capable of difpenfing with any thing that was not granted 
with a good grace. Complain in feeret, faid they, at the 
foot of the crucifix, of the pretenfions which the Jemperor 
fets up. Take what are called confervatory meafures ; but 
have a care how you proceed to refufals. Have you forgot 
the famous exprelfion of Benedict XIV*, your firft protec- 
tor, who faid, when fpeakingof temporal fovereigns, Do 
not let us di/courage their making applications to us. 

But k was hard, it was difgraceful, to yield without re- 
fiftance. Well, let us reGft then, faid Pius VI. but with 
the arms of mildnefs and of Chriftian charity. He replied 
then to the demand of an indult, by a refpe&ful letter, in 
which he endeavoured to foften Jofeph II, by flattering his 
vanity. I know very well, faid he, that I (hall obtain 
nothing ; but it is always important to gain time. 

The pope might beconlidered at that time as an objeft of 
pity. Almoft all the fovereigns of Europe feemed to have 
confpired to torment him. France was almoft the only one 
that gave him no caufe of complaint, which added (till 
more to the afcendancy of the cardinal de Bernis, and gave 
him an opportunity of fpeaking, at leaft with fome transient 
fuccefs, the language which was mod familiar to him, that 
of conciliation and peace. He employed it in order to 
footh the pontifTs extreme irritation at the Imperial decree, 
which forbade any one to apply for difpenfations to the 
court of Rome ; and at another decree that appeared (hortly 
after, obliging all the biihops in the hereditary dominions to 
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promife that they would obey every order which had alrea- 
dy been ifiucd by the emperor, or which he might ijfueberer 
after . This decree was not unlike that of the Spanifli in- 
quifition, which profcribed all the works of Voltaire, as 
well, thofe which he had already compofed, as thofe which 
he might compofe in future . It may eafily be conceived that 
fuch an injunction mud appear at once fcandalqus and 
alarming to the Holy See, and to all its partifans. But 
^ wbat Was to be done ? Was it by refignation, or by refift-r 
ance, that the Roman Catholic church could be laved from 
the calamities by which it was threatened ? Pius VL waited 
with extreme anxiety for the anfwer of Jofeph II., relative 
to the indult. What cardinal Herzan faid to him before- 
hand, augured no good : u If your holinefs does not grant 
f* what the emperor aiks, you may be affured that he will 
prefent to all the benefices in Lombardy without your 
** confent. ,, Jofeph’6 anfwer arrived fhortly after- It was 
gffeCtionate, but energetic, and did not leave room, for the 
fmal left hope of a compromife. He was (incerely defirous 
of the holy fathers confent $ but he did not think it at all 
neceflary. His determination was irrevocable. He was re*? 
folved to re-eftablifli the fovereign authority, which the 
weaknefs of his predeceflors had fuffered to b e infringed. 

The pontiff grieved ; deliberated ; and was about to fub« 
mit. Hitherto he had fhewn himfelf fiery in the extreme. 
His beft friends no longer knew him : his phlegm and 
patience appeared to them fupernatural. They found him^ 
difpofed to grant the fatal indult, provided Jofeph would 
promife to make no farther innovations. 

Pius VI. was not yet acquainted with the emperor. He 
had feen him develop only a part of his vaft plan. While 
he thought himfelf at the end of his forrows ind Sacrifices, 
a new Imperial decree appeared, fuppre fling all the monaf- 
teries, of which the monks, being merely contemplative* 

' were neither ufeful as inftru&ors of youth, as miffionaries* 
nor as preachers. It alfo threw open all the convents of 
nuns, except thofe who were engaged in the ufeful work of 
education. * 

Thefe were no fmall triumphs to found phiiofophy. They 
were thunder-bolts to the court of Rome. They provoked 
p resolution which, was not expefted in France, and which, 
took the cardinal de Bernis himfelf unprovided. . 
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Pius VI. imagined, that if there were any means of con- 
verting the emperor, it was to go and vifit him in perfon at 
Vienna. The only perfons to whom he had intruded the 
fecret of this drahge projeX, were John Francis Albani, 
dean of the Sacred College, a man of abilities and influence, 
to whom it was neceflary to (hew fome deference, cardinal 
Gerdyl, the pope’s privy counfellor in everything relative to 
theology* and cardinal Pallavicini, oA whom he bedowed 
neither confidence nor friendftiip ; but who, as fecretary 
of date, naturally had a right to be intruded with the pro- 
jefiL 

It was the court of Vienna which fent the firft advice of 
it to that of Verfailles. The latter thought the idea extra- 
vagant, and calculated to bring the Catholic religion and 
the head of the church into contempt. As to the cardinal 
de Bcrnis, he obftinately refufed to believe it ; and the mea- 
fure was already announced at Vienna, when cardinal 
Conti, fecretary of briefs, told the rainiders of France and 
Spain that he intended to alk the pope’s permiflion to com- 
municate to them a very great piece of newt. Bernis and the 
chevalier Azara knew not for fome time what to conjecture. 
Of all the projects which the pope could have conceived^ 
that of a journey to Vienna appeared the lead probable. 
Their furprife was extreme when they were made acquainted 
with the brief which Pius VI. had addrefled to the emperor^ 
to announce to him that he was determined to pay him a 
vifit, in order to fettle in perfon the points on which they 
were at variance ; and that neither his age, nor the length 
of the journey {hould deter him from taking a dep which 
could not fail, he hoped, tQ re-eljtablilh good harmony 
between them. * 

This brief h^d been'ddivered to Jofeph II. by the nuncio 
Garampi; and its contents were at fird to be kept fecret. 
Asfoon as it was divulged at Vienna, through the indifere-? 
tion of the Venetian ambaflador, it became the fubjeX of 
the mod malignant reflections. No one would ever have 
expeCted the haughty Vatican to take fo humiliating a^Hep. 
What a triumph for the emperor’s vanity! What a morti- 
fication for the Holy See ! At Rome the fame language was 
held by all ranks of men. They could not pardon the 
pope’s friends for having given him fuch bafe advice. What 
more could the enemies of his repofe and glory have done ! 
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The emperor himfelf was far from expeftine fuch a rcfo- 
lution on the part of the pope *, but he diffemoled his afto- 
nifhment. Endeavours were made to alarm him, by ob- 
ferving to him that the prefence of the fovereign pontiff 
might heat, the minds of fanatics, and oppofe dangerous 
obltacles to the ufeful reforms he had undertaken. He con- 
temned fuch empty terrors. He was accufton^ed to brave 
dangers ; and thofe appeared to him no wife fonpi$Jable f 
He therefore fent an affeftionate anfwer to Pius VI., in 
which, after having ftarted fome obliging obje&ions relative 
to his health, he applauded his intention. He acknowledged 
that nothing was more likely to bring two princes, who 
had any diipute to fettle, to a good underftsnding, than a 
perfonal interview. 

Some people did Pius VI. the honour to believe that hi$ 
propofal of going to Vienna was no more than an empty 
demonftration, from which he had expeded a §°°d effett ; 
that he was in hopes it would be taken as a (Inking proof 
of his apoftolical zeal ; and that he would ^e compared to 
the good (hepherd in the gofpel, who went'in fearen of his 
loft fheep ; but that he depended on the emperor’s not 
taking him at his word. Thpfe who knew Pius VI. well, 
thought him perfectly incapable of filch a calculation 7 
The truth was, that, depending much upon his eloauence, 
and upon his other means of fedu&ion, he flattered himfelf 
that he fhould not meet with a perfonal refufal from the 
emperor ; that his prefence would awaken the zeal of the 
German bifliops y and that his triumph would be infallible. 
Tofeph II. thought otherwise, and was juftfied by the event. 

It is well known, that even before the departure of Pius VI. 
that prince expreffed himfelf thus : " If the pope comes 
" only in hopes of obtaining from me the flighted change 
“ in the fyftem I have adopted in ecclefiaftical affairs, he 
“ may fpare himfelf the trouble of fo long a journey.” 

Several months ftill pafied between the acknowledgment 
required by Jofeph II. and the departure of Pius VI., and 
that time was (pent in intrigues, conjeftures, and attempts 
to (hake his resolution. It was exceedingly unpleafant to 
the eldeft of his nephews. The pope, in his opinion, was 
expofing himfelf to everlafting ridicule 5 and then, reverting 
to himfelf, he faw his fortune endangered, in cafe his uncle 
> fliould happen to die upon the road. What was to be- , 
come of thofe brilliant enterprifes that did fo much honour 
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to his pontificate ? Yes, cried he mournfully, the pope is 
guided by perfidious counfels. His enemies wife to kill 
him with chagrin and {hame. 

Bernis, who fincerely interefted himfelf in his glory and v 
peace, hoped that it was Bill time to diffuade him ; and, 
without taking offence at his referve, which did not fo much 
indicate a want of confidence as the dread with which he 
was infpired by the aufterity of his advice, addreffed to him 
a preffing letter to the following effeft : 

" Every body is of opinion that you are about to take 
4< an improper ftep, which, without being of the fmalleft 
11 advantage to the Holy See, will be a difgrace to the pon- 
“ tifical dignity. Even at Rome, it is already turned into 
" ridicule. Now you know with what effect that weapon 
" is ufed againff religion and its minifters. Thofe who are 
u about your perfon dare not oppofe your wiflies. They 
“ are ill acquainted with the fpirit of courts, and the fpirit 
“ of the age. For heaven's fake then* holy father, fufpend 
11 the execution of your project, till you know the fenti- 
" ments of the courts of France and Spain, and of fuch 
u others whofe opinion ought to have any weight with you, 

“ &c ” 

This leffon, although a little fevere, was well received $ 
for Pius VI., in fpite of his habitual obftinacy, was not of- 
fended with remonftrances, which he was convinced were 
made with a good intention ; but his flatterers gained the 
day; and among thofe there were probably fome ambitious 

S mcBpi who were in hopes that the pontiff’s chagrin would 
bon occafion a vacancy in the Holy See. They were not 
as yet acquainted with that happy impaflibility, which kept 
him in an excellent (late of health in the raidft of ftorms, 
and .has fince enabled him to fuTvive the greateft calamities. 
Pius VI., however, was pleafed to enter into a fort of dif- 
cuffion with the cardinal de Bernis. His great argument 
was, that he had made a promife to the emperor, who had 
taken him at his word. He quoted with much complacency 
the affe&ionate expreffions of that prince . — u But you fee,* 
replied his fincere friends, that the emperor tells you be- 
<c forehand, that nothing is capable of making him change 
" his determination. Why then fliould you take fo degrad- 
“ ing a ftep to no purpofe ?” 

This reflefkion made him hefitate for fome time. To fa- 
tisfy his mind completely, he came tp the refolution of 
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consulting feven cardinals feparately. They all gave their 
opinion in writing, and unknown to each other ; and all of 
them voted for the journey to Vienna. This unanimity 
appeared to the fuperftitious pontiff to be altogether fuper- 
natural. Thus it was that formerly the verfion of the Sep- 
tuagint was di&ated by the Holy Ghoft itfelf. A (ingle car- 
dinal had, however, been of opinion, that it might, pet h)Mps % 
be worth while to confult the catholic courts. But die pope 
pretended that the delay which would refult from following 
this fingle opinion would irritate the emperor ; and befides^- 
that the catholic courts might be afraid of involving them- 
felves in fome difficulty with that prince. He had, in his 
own opinion, irrefutable anfwers to. all objections. Did any 
one fpeak to him of the dangers he might incur, or at ieaft 
of the affronts to which he was going to expofc himfelf, he 
replied with ah air of ingenuous zeal, that might have been 
interefting if the defire of acquiring celebrity by fo ftriking 
a meafure, and of exhibiting his perfon, had not been up- 
permoft among the motives of his conduft ; he Teplied: 
“lam going to Vienna, as I would go to martyrdom. 

“ For the in ter eft of religion, we ought to expofe ev£n our 
“ lives. We are not at liberty to abandon the veffel of the 
“ church in the mod violent ftorms.” When any one 
pointed to him the raillery of which he was fure to be the 
obje£f : v “ It matters little,” faid he, “ whether the Imperial 
“ minifters turn me into ridicule : their fentiments are well 
“ known (this was particularly pointed at M. de Kaunitz). 

“ Do we not know that we are bound to fuffer for the fake 
“ of Jefus Chrift ?” 

This latter fear was principally excited by his oftentati- 
ous devotion, which afforded ample fcope to ridicule ; by 
his want of knowledge of the cuff oms of the world, and by 
ignorance of every thing that did hot immediately relate to 
ecclefiaftical affairs. The perfon s w r ho were to attend him 
on his journey were by no means calculated to guard him 
againff the commiffion of follies and faults. He took with 
him the abbe Ponzetti, his confeffor, a fpyofthe fociety of 
the Jefuits, who was infe&ed with extravagant principles, 
and who had wit enough to make him dangerous; a patriarch . 
Marucci, and an archbifhop Conteffini, both of them ftrong- , 
ly tin&ured with Jefuitifm, as well as the reft of his retinue ; 
and to render the abfurdity complete, the prelate Dini, his j 
mailer of the ceremonies, the man who had infifteji the 
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moft ftrenuoufly upon denying funeral Honours to Maria 
Therefa, was likewife of the party. 

The pope concluded his reply to the cardinal de Bernis, 
by telling him that he was gbing as foon as poffibl^ to pay a 
vifit to the emperor, according to the promife he had lately 
made. ■ ' . ' 

Bernis was not difcouraged. He combated the refolu- 
tion of Plus VI. with new remonftrances. <c Do not con- 
* f fide folely in thofe whom yOu have confulted. 'There 
“ are in the facred college others capable of giving you ad- 
<c vice. Thofe even, by whofe apparent opinion you regu- 
i( lateyour conduCt, hold a very different language when 
u they are not in your prefertce. Befides, are theologians 
" good judges of decorum and political propriety ? Rely 
** rather upon thofe who have fome knowledge of the world 
“ and of courts. Your nuncio at Vienna is in a difficult 
fituation ; and it is natural that he fhould wifh you to 
“ come to his affiftance. You are going to give the fignai 
* s of a paper war, to give birth to a difcuflion which the 
€t ver.y intereft of religion requires you to avoid. Doe* not 
c< the true welfare of the church confift in peace and con- 
cord ?” The cardinal de Bernis concluded this affeCting 
note by a phrafe fuitable to his profeffion : Triftis ejl artima 
" mea ufque ad mortem . 

But the refolution of Pius VI. was taken, and nothing 
could move him. When his determination appeared irre- 
vocable, his fincere friends, who were N not numerous, ex- 
preffed their opinion of it to the following effeCt : c< A par- 
^ ticularkind of enthufiafm, a fondnefs for extraordinary 
“ things, a miftaken zeal, a little too much vanity and pre- 
fumption, bad advice given for the moft part with an evil 
" intention, and a complete ignorance of the world and of 
“ courtjS, have prevailed over good fenfe, friendfhip, and 
“ the true interefts of the church and of the Holy See. God 
u is not obliged to counteract by miracles the imprudence 
u bf his vicars.” 

Till the laft moment his friends were in hopes that the 
projected journey would not take place ; that by fome pre- 
text, either on one fidb or the other, this Angular interview 
would be eluded; but each party thought himfelf bound by 
his word. Every thing, even to his religious fcruples, con- 
firmed the pope in his refolution ; for he knew that Jofeph 
had faW to Garampi> the nuncib, “ His holinefs is obliged 
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“ to come and confer with me, if he does not wifli to for- 
feit his word, and to devote himfelf to ridicule and re* 
u probation.” 

Pius VI. therefore made very ferious preparations for his 
journey. It was his firft intention to travel incognito , under 
the name of Bijbop of St. John of Lateran , to alight at Vi- 
enna at the palace of his nuncio, and thence to repair to the 
caitle of Schoenbrun, where apartments were to be provid- 
ed for him. But Jofeph II., under an appearance of reli- 
gious refpeft for the head of the church, was not forry to 
add every circumftance of parade to the homage that was 
about to be paid him. He infilled that the pontiff fhould 
lodge in his palace at Vienna ; and ordered an apartment, 
fuperbly furniftied, to be prepared for his reception. In the 
oratory, which he intended for his ufe, he had a magnifi- 
cent altar eredled, and took care to lay upon it holy relics, 
and a crucifix of great value ; the very crucifix which was 
faid to have fpoken to one of his predeceffors, Ferdinand 
II. The emperor wiftied to flatter the pope ? s devotion, and 
at the fame time to evince his own. 

Or) the 25 th day of February, Pius VI held a confiftory, 
in which, among other regulations, he fettled that the 
reins of government (hould, during his abfence, be com- 
mitted to the hands of the cardinal-vicar Colonna. Fore- 
feeing the poffibility of his dying before his return, he an- 
nulltd the bull, ubi papa 9 ibi Roma ; and ordered by a 
brief, that the conclave for the choice of his fucceflor fliould 
be held at Rome, even if he Ihould happen to die in any 
diftant part. The health of cardinal Pallavicini, the fecre- 
tary of (late, being at that time precarious, he nominated, 
in a fealed note, the perfon who was to fucceed him in cafe 
of his demife. 

After the cares required by the church, thofe due to af- 
feftion occupied his mind. He fent for his nephew, count 
Onefti, and delivered to him his laft will. u If I die dur- 
ing my journey,” faid he, “ you will here find my final 
“ intentions. Remember me in your prayers. Farewell !” 
—The nephew feemed much affedted; and the pope, who 
wept in circumftances lefs moving, turned afide to hide his 
tears. 

The holy apoftles were not to be forgotten on the eve of 
fo important a meafure. On the 26th of February, during 
the filence of the night, Pius VI. defeended to their tombs, 
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under the principal altar of S$. Peter’s church, piouily im- 
plored their affiftancei and performed divine worfliip. With 
fuch preparations, he could not fail to have a profperous 
journey. 


CHAPTER XII. 

The Pope’s Journey to Vienna . 


1 HE following day was fixed for the departure of Pius 
VI. Early in the morning he repaired to the Vatican ; of- 
fered up his prayers to the deity j afterwards went to St f 
Peter’s ; there heard mafs ; and then retired to that pomp- 
ous facrifty, built and decorated, by his orders, at fuch 
great expenfe. It was there that he took leave of the heirs 
to the throne of Ruffia, of the count and countefs du Nord, 
who, a few days before, had returned from Naples. They 
made him a prefent of a fuberb pelijfe , and attended him to 
his carriage. Pius VI. feemed very fenfible of thefc deli- 
cate marks of attention (hewn to him by a fchifmatic prince 
and princefs, at a time, when he had fo little reafon to' be 
fatisfied with the court of Naples, and the grand duke of 
Tufcany, and when he was fetting off on a journey under- 
taken in order to mollify the rigour of the firft catholic mo- 
narch in Europe. At length he got into his carriage, in the 
prefence of an immenfe crowd, who with loud cries implor- 
ed his laft benedi&ion. The mod noify acclamations ac- 
companied him through all the ftreets of Rome, and to the 
end of the firft ftage. He might at that time have miitaken 
the fentiments with which he infpired his fubjeds. The 
good wilhes that he carried away with him feemed ardent, 
(metre, and unanimous ; but who does not know the na- 
ture of the populace, and efpecially of the populace of 
Rome ? 

Among the preparations for the journey, nothing was 
forgotten that might ferve for the perfonal decoration of 
the fovereign pontiff, or exhibit his munificence. He took 
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with him the tiara, ahd two crofiers magnificently orna- 
mented, which were generally depofited at the caftle of St. 
Angelo ; for it was his intention to difplay at Vienna all the 
pomp of the pontifical dignity. He was provident enough 
to take with him alfo four cardinals’ hats, deftined for the 
German prelates whom he purpofed to inveft with the Ro- 
man purple. He ordered a thoufand gold medals to be 
ftruck, each worth fifteen crowns, and bearing on one fide 
a reprefentation of the holy apoftles, and ©n the other his 
own portrait. Thefe he diftributed on the road. Eighty 
thoufand Roman crowns were fet apart to defray the ex- 
pen fes of the whole journey. 

All this parade might dazzle fools, but it did not dimi- 
ni(h the humiliation attendant upon the ftep taken by the 
pope. How unlike was Pius VI. to that pontiff who fet the 
Imperial crown upon the head of Charlemagne ; to the ar- 
rogant Gregory VII., who left the excommunicated empe- 
ror Henry IV. fuppliant,' and expofed to the inclemency of 
the weather for feveral nights, in the ditch of the caftle of 
Canoffa; and to the fiery Innocent IV., profcribing Frede- 
ric II., releafing his fubjefts from the oath of fidelity, and 
fuccefsfully oppofing the thunder of the Vatican to the tri- 
umph of that warlike prince. Pius VI. was far from being 
that imperious, that outrageous fanatic ; but he was expiat- 
ing the infolence of his predeceffors ; while Jofeph II., un- 
der ^n appearance of urbanity, was avenging the affronts 
that had been offered to his. 

Pius VI. confidered his journey as a mere proof of his 
apoftolical zeal ; and feafted his vanity upon the homage 
he was about to receive in the courfe of his long route. ; 

Before he quitted Romp he performed a laft a Q. of devo- 
tion. He flopped at the door of the fathers of the oratory - 
of Santa Maria di Vellicella, offered up a prayer, ftepped 
again into his carriage, and finally departed by the gate call- 
ed La porta del popolo. 

The principal noblemen of Rome, accompanied him as 
far as Otricoli, a fmall town, fince rendered famous by ou£ ; 

vi&ories over the Neapolitans. It was there that his ne- : -' 

phew, the prelate Braichi, and the governor of Rome took t 

leave of him. Wilhing to give the Ruffian prince and princefs 
a laft proof of kindnefs, and, though abfent, to do the honours * 

of his capital, he fent orders from Otricoli to entertain ] * 

them i 
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them with an illumination of St. Peter’s church, and an 
exhibition of fire-woiks in the caftle of St. Angelo. 

On the. third day he arrived at Tolentino, a.t that place, 
where, fourteen years afterwards, he was for fome Ihort 
i time to preferve his throne by painful facrifices. It is there • 
that reft the bones of a faint held in high veneration in the 
Country/ and known to the devout of Europe by the name 
1 of Saint Nicholas of Tolentino. A warlike prince, when 
| he travels, vifits fortreffes and celebrated camp$. A philo- 
, fophical prince goes to obferve, and to encourage ufeful 
public eftab lift ments. The travels of a pope are one conti-r 
nual pilgrimage, excepting, indeed, the cuftomary penance 
and privations. Pius VI. went every where to worfhip bones, 
to celebrate miracles, to offer up prayers, to beftow bene- 
di&ions, to hold out his flipper to be kiffed by a few pri- 
vileged perfons, and his hand by every body \ and this is 
what will be called an apoftolical journey. 

His route led hiiti to our Lady of Loretto. He m^de a 
paufe before the faded image * admired the brilliant offer- 
ings with which oftentatious devotion had enriched it, and 
added to them his own. Every where the devout and the 
curious crowded round him ; every where the prelates and 
dignitaries of the court of Rome haftened from all quarters 
to fwell his retinue *, and every where the pontiff, furround- 
ed by glory, diftributed his benedi&ions with no fparing 
hand. 

In his way to Cefena, his native place, he was obliged 
to p’afs that river which is fo famous in the hiftory of the 
Roman republic. The fight of it awakened ideas, which 
flattery did not fail to turn to account. Formerly, faid his 
adulators, Caefar paffed the Rubicon to make war upon 
Rome : the pope is now paffing it to offer peace to Caefar, 
This comparifon would have fufficed to confole the vanity 
of Pius VI. ; but as yet it did not ftand in need of confola- 
tion. 

At Cefena, he found himfelf furrounded by his family of 
both fexes, and of all ages. The fevere etiquette , which 
conftantly infulates the fovereign pontiff, was laid a fide $ 
and men, women, and children, were admitted to his ta- 
ble. He appeared to be much moved by this affemblage ; 
but he was, perhaps, ftill more fenfibly affe&ed, upon per- 
ceiving the arrival of count Zambeccari, one of the forty 

fenators 
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fenators of Bologna, appointed minifter plenipotentiary by 
the king of Spain, to compliment him on his journey. 

Charles III. wrote to him with his own hand : cc I envy 
“ the emperor,” faid he, “ the happinefs which he is about 
t( to derive from your company at Vienna. ' I (hould defire 
t€ nothing fo much as to enjoy the like.” Such is the lan- 
guage of courts. It is well known that the ridiculous jour- 
ney of the pope was not lefs difapproved of at Madrid than 
at Verfailles ; but Charles III. was not undeferving of the ti- 
tle of catholic king, and felt his royal heart much interefted 
in the honour of the Holy See. 

On his arrival at Imola the following morning (the 8th 
of March), Pius VI. received the homage of another crown- 
ed head. The king of Sardinia fent feveral noblemen of his 
court to compliment him. The next day, the pious duke of 
Parma came to perform the fame duty in perfon. He trifled 
the pontiff’s hand and flipper, and returned contented. 

The pope found at Ferrara one of the emperor’s life- 
guards, who was come from Vienna to meet him. The day 
after his departure from Rome, the emperor’s anfwer, which 
he did not choofe to wait for, had arrived : it was as affec- 
tionate as the firft ; but it deprived him, neverthelefs, of the 
hope of effefting any change in the emperor’s plans. Many 
periods regretted that he had not deferred his departure for 
four and twenty hours,' thinking that this anfwer would, 
perhaps, have cured him. They were but little acquainted 
with Pius VI. Obftinate and prefumptuous, he could fee 
nothing in the emperor’s letter but what was calculated to 
flatter his vanity. Jofeph, after repeating that he was im- 
moveably fixed in his refolutions, added the following words ; 
— I expert your vi/it ; but I beg you to accept the ufe of my pa- 
lace % •which will be much more convenient both for you and for 
me\ ftnce y as we Jhall have a great many things to difcufs to- 
gether , we muf not let the prying public have the malicious plea- 
fur e of counting the number of our interviews . 

Jofeph had hoped that Pius VI. -Would divine his fecret 
intentions. But when he heard that he had taken his let- 
ter in the literal fenfe, and that he was fet off from Rome, 
his whole thoughts were occupied in preparing for him the 
mod dazzling reception. The courier whom he difpatch- 
ed, had orders not to flop tijl he met him. The letters 
which he delivered to the pope announced that the emperor 
had^ fitted up an apartment for him in his refidence at Vi- 
enna, 
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enna, which was the very fame that had been occupied by 
the late emprefs, and that he might expe& a reception wor- 
thy of his fupreme rank. Pius VI . 1 could not conceal 
his fatisfaftion. He enjoyed, by anticipation, the tri- 
butes of refpeft and love with which he was about to be 
overwhelmed. After quitting Ferrara, and arriving upon 
the banks of the Po, he found the bucentaur, which the 
fenate of Venice had ordered to be prepared for his accom- 
modation, and an immenfe crowd waiting for him by the 
fide of the river. In this manner he was conduced to the 
place where the Adige falls into the Po ; and-thence to the 
ifland of Chiozza, where he was complimented bv the Ve- 
netian prelates, the doge, and the fenate, represented by 
the two procurators of St. Mark, who accompanied him to 
the frontiers of the Venetian (late. The Sacred College was 
much afraid left Pius VI., led away by a third of honours, 
fhould be tempted to appear in the capital of the republic. 
According to the cardinals, the Venetians did not deferve 
fuch an attention on the part of the fovereign pontiff. For 
a long time paft they had {hewn very little refpeft to the 
Holy See ; and it was they who had fet the emperor exam- 
ples which he had but too well followed. 

For this once Pius VI. fpared the Sacred College that 
additional vexation. He contented himfelf with travelling 
through the whole Venetian ftate, leaving Venice very near 
him upon Ids right. When he arrived at the canals of the 
lake, from whence there is a profpeft of the queen of the 
/easy he found a great number of boats and gondolas, which 
fcarcely left room for the richly decorated veftels on board 
of which he was received. At the fight of him the whole 
crowd fell proftrate, and craved and obtained his benedic- 
tion. The women wept with joy, and all the neighbouring 
trees bent beneath the weight of curious fpe&ators. At 
length he difembarked at Malgara, and found the fteps of 
the landing-place covered with a rich carpet. The bifliop 
of Trevifo was waiting for him at the top of them, and 
conduced him to Meftre, where he was received by all the 
great perfonages of the environs, by the ambaffadors of 
Spain and Aultria, and by his own nuncio, all come from 
Venice in order to catch a benedi&ion as^ he palled. After 
making fome ftop at Trevifo, he crofted the Piava over a 
bridge built on purpofe for him, and the Tagliamento, in a 
boat magnificently ornamented ; and at length arrived at. 
T T dina, the laft town of that republic, the government of 
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"which afFefted to prove to him that it was as ready to pay 
empty homage to the perfon of the head of the church, as it 
was backward in (hewing marks of deference to his autho- 
rity. 

At length he reached the frontiers of the dominions of a 
fovereign, far more formidable in his caprices, who was 
preparing to adminifter to him the fame confolation. On 
the 1 4th of March he arrived at Goertz, or Goritz, the firfk 
town in Auftria. He found there Garampi, the nuncio, 
count Cobenzel, the emperor’s vice-chancellor, a fquadron 
of the life-guards, and feveral Auftrian noblemen. Every 
thing promifed him the mod brilliant reception > but his joy 
was a little difturbed when he learnt that the archbilhop of 
Goertz had juft been fent for to Vienna to receive a fevere 
reprimand. He was about to expiate his blind devotion to 
the Holy See, He had refufed to publifh the edicts of tole- 
ration in his diocefe, and had dared to appeal to, Rome. 
Pius Vi. pretty well concealed his painful feelings at this 
firft proof of Jofeph’s inflexibility, and uttered thefe re- 
markable words, from which the perfons prefent drew va- 
rious inferences : — It is very right ; the fovereign* s orders 
Jhould be punctually obeyed . But thofe who record the words 
of great perfonages (hould be accompanied by a mufician 
and a painter ; one to note down the tone in which they are 
fpoken, the other to pourtray the features of the fpeaker : 
we (hould then know in what way they ought to be inter- 
preted. .Upon the arrival df the archbi(hop of Goertz at 
Vienna, a very embarrafling alternative was propofed to him. 
“ Sign one of thefe two writings,” faid the fevere commif- 
fion before which he was fummoned. The one was the re-? 
Agnation of his archbi(hopric •, the other an oath of obedi- 
ence to the emperors orders. A day which he afleed for 
confederation not being granted him, he (igned the oath, 
confeffed that he grofsly difoBeyed the emperor’s orders, 
and threw himfelf upon his clemency. He afterwards re- 
ceived a fevere reprimand *, was obliged to liften to a long 
le&ure concerning the duty of bifliops towards their fove- 
reign j and received orders to repair to his diocefe, without 
fo much as feeing Pius VI., who had arrived in the mean 
time, and to take care that the edi&s he had fufpended were 
put in execution. He was befides threatened with a heavy 
^fine if he made thefmalleft delay, and condemned to pay 
fifteen hundred florins a year for the fupport of a pious 
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foundation* The pope was certainly bound to intercede for 
fcim with the emperor ; but his entreaties were of no avail. 
How U1 did this augur to the fuccefe of his. apoftolical 
journey ! 

But let us continue to follow him upon the road to Vi- 
enna. Ou h h arrival at Laybaeh, in Carniola, be found 
there the archchichefs Mary- Anne* the emperor’s eldeft fit- 
ter, whom devotion had brought from her convent of Cla- 
genfurt to the feet of the foverqign pontiff. She was going 
to proftrate herfelf before him in reality. The pope haften- 
ed to raife her, but cquW not prevent her from tiffing his 
band * and much were the pious fpe&ators edified by the 
bumble devotion ©f the princcfs, and the modeft and kind 
demeanor of the pontiff. The religious homage of the 
archduchefe was the better received, as the reft of the fa* 
m3y bad given fo much vexation to Pius VI., and held out 
to him a profpeft of more. He intimated his alarms to the 
illuftrious confidant, who repaid his abundant benedi&ions 
with the only thing Che had at her diipofal-— fruitlefs wifhes, 
aad vain words of encouragement. 

^ At Layhach, at Marburg, and at Gratz in Stiria, he found 
himfolf furrounded by the fame concourfe of curious peon 
pie and devotees. In the firft of thofe cities he walked dur- 
ing a whole hour between two thick rows of fpe&ators. At 
Gratz die public ewiofity was ftill greater > the crowd prefs* 
ed very clofe to him ; every bne wiftung to kifs, or at kaft 
to touch thefacred veftmenta of the pontiff. In the midft 
of aJI this homage, how was it poffihle to fuppofe that he 
was no more than a man ! Accordingly Pius VL identified 
bimfelf with him whofe vicar he called himfelf ; and feeing 
that attempts were made to keep off the crowd of the faith- 
ful, pronounced with pious pride thefe words of St. Mark : 
$t$er the little children to come unto me, and forbid them not . 

Pius VJ. was not far from the gates of Vienna, and the 
tribute of refpefl was about to became ftill more ftriking. 
Jofeph EL could not prevent his malignity from adding to it 
fome farcafms, bqth in words and actions. He fent to meet 
him three nobles exf the Hungarian guard, who were to 
fern him as couriers ; and to accuftofi the pope to his prin- 
ciples of toleration, chofe them out of the three religions 
eftaUiihed in Germany. One was a Catholic, the other a 
Lutheran, the third a Calvinift. Cardinal Megazzi, arch- 
hiihop of Vienna, when fetting off to meet him, alked the 
i K -2 emperor 
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emperor if the bells of the capital were to be rang at the 
moment of the pope's making his entry. A fine quefiton 
indeed t anfwered Jofeph, are not the bells your artillery ? 

The emperor and his brother Maximilian went td* meet 
the pontiff as far as Neunkirchen, a town at a few leagues 
diftance from Vienna. As foon as they perceived his car- 
riage, they alighted ; the pope haftened to do the like, and 
the greetings on both Tides were very affeftionate. The 
pope embraced the emperor, and gave him three fraternal 
kiffes. The fpe&ators even thought they obferved the tears 
(landing in the eyes of both the eminent perfonages ; one 
of whom wept eafily, and the other when he pleafed. The 
emperor took the pope into his carriage, and feated him on 
his right hand ; and during their entry into Vienna, which 
was pompous and noify (it was on the 22d of March 1782), 
the holy father did not ceafe to beflow the treafures of his 
benedi£tion upon an immenfe crowd of the faithful, intoxi- 
cated with joy and devotion. 

The pope, enchanted with his reception, was deGrous 
that, even before they arrived at Vienna, his auftere, but 
real friends, Bernis and Azara, fliould partake of his fatis- 
fadtion. He fent them word, through the medium of cardinal 
Pailavicini, that he received upon every occaGon the moft flat- 
tering teftimonies of the emperor's afle&ion. Hence, by 
his account, it was natural to conclude that Jofeph was 
pleafed with his journey, and moft favourably difpofed to- 
wards him. Thefe two intelligent minifters would have been 
diverted by his prefumption,if their regard for him had been 
lefs fincere* i 

They heard with pleafure that he had fucceeded perfe£l- 
ly well in his debut at Vienna. His appearance was con- 
Gdered as highly prepoffefling ; his manners were thought a ^ 
happy mixture of dignity, affability, and modefty. It was \ 
well known, however, that Jofeph II., who, in fpite of his $ 
great qualities, fometimes exhibited a littlenefs of mind, had 1 
taken offence at the acclamations he had met with on his < 
route. It was well known that he was particularly vexed * 
at finding that the pope had taken the liberty of reprimand- i 
ing the biftiops who had publifhed his imperial decrees with *, 
affe&ed good-will. He did not even difguife from him his fen- | 
timents on that bead ; but that was a circumftance Piug VI. | 
took great care to conceal. A few days after his arrival ^ 
at Vienna, he wrote to the cardinal de Bernis, and dwelt i*. 

much % 
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much upon the entertainments given him by the emperor, 
and upon the compliments he received from him ; but not 
a word did he fay of his negotiation* He enjoined the fame 
filence to all wlu> accompanied him ; but the true caufes of 
this referve were well underdood at Rome. 

The cardinals were of opinion that he had done a great 
deal too much for the republic of Venice, of which he had 
fo great reafon to complain. They laughed at the import- 
ance he attached to popular acclamations, and to thofe 
empty homages of etiquette which make no alteration in mat- 
ters of importance. They were afraid that, blinded by his 
vanity, he would enter into fome difgraceful capitulation 
«c would much rather, 1 ” faid they, “ that he ffiould re- 
" turn without having obtained any thing, than that he 
ffiould repay the fine words and wheedling of the emperor, 
by giving up any part whatever of the prerogatives of the 
Roman church.’’ They had not yet founded the depth of 
the abyfs that environed the Holy See. The people of Roma 
were ftill more ftupidly obftinate in their fanaticifm. They 
were heard to fay, St. Peter will not abandon him. If the 
emperor refufes to comply with the demands of ihe pope , he will be 
firuch blind. In reality, Jofeph II. had at this time bad eyes } 
and was eleven days without feeing the pope, or without be- 
ing able to communicate with him otherwife than by writ- 
ing. The Romans already began to triumph ; but a prudent 
regimen, and the oculifts of Vienna gave the lie to theprQ- 
phecy. 

We refer to the newfpapers of the times thofe who wiffi 
to be informed of the minute details of the pope’s ftay at 
Vienna, and are defirous of knowing to what religious ce-p 
remonies, and to what feftivals, the thirty-one days that lie 
paired there were devoted. Suffice it for us to fay, that the 
emperor ftudioufly difplayed before the eyes of the pontiff 
every thing that could give him a high idea of the magnifi- 
cence of his capital, or tend to excite his admiration of his 
palaces, his galleries of piftures, his manufaftures, and his 
public eftabliffifhents ; while Pius VI. wag in like manner 
anxious to exhibit all the pompous ceremonies of the Ro-r 
man religion, in order to dazzle the eyes of the fuperftiti- 
ous Auftrians with every thing that renders the head of the 
catholic church awful to the vulgaT. He does not appear- 
to have failed in his obje£k. The attention he attra£led at 
Vienna was very great* if we may judge by the report of 
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all the cye-Witnfcfles, particularly by what* Lutheran, whole 
teftimony cannot be fu(iptciou&, wrote a it the time to one of - 
his friends. w The eflefl of the pope's prefence at Vicuna,” H 
faid he, “ is wonderful ; and i am not a&raUhed at its hay- - 

44 ing formerly produced fuch ftrtamge revolutions. I haye - 
u feen the pontiff feveral times at the moment he was giv- : 
H itig his bencdi&ion to the people of this capital. I am 
44 not a catholic, neither am I eafily moved; but Ido affiirc 
44 you that the light drew tears from me. You cannot con- - 
44 ceive how interefting k is to fee more than fifty thdofend 
44 pcrfpns aflembled in the fame place by the fame fenti- : 
44 mem, exprefling in their looks and geffttres the devotion -l 
44 and enthufiafm with which they w ait for a beocdi&ion 
44 that they conceive effect ial to their profperity t>n earth, 

44 and to their happinefe in another world. Entirely oc* 

44 cupied with that idea, they were perfe£Hjr mfenfible to 
44 the inconvenience of their fituation. Crowded one againft i 
44 another, and fcarcely breathing, they few the head of the :i 
44 catholic church appear in all his pomp ; die tiara on his 
44 head, dreffed in pontifical robes, feettd in their eyes, and l 
magnificent in thofc of every perfon, furronnded by all ' 
44 the cardinals who happened to be then at Vienna, and s 
44 by aU die dignified clergy. The pontiff bent down his ;■ 
44 body towards the earth, raifed his arms to heaven m the : 
44 attitude of a perfon firmly pedfuaded that he h conveying ;i 
44 thither the vows of a multitude of soon, and expreffiug ^ 
44 in his looks his ardent delire that they may be heard. Let \> 
44 any one figure to himTelf thefe fcma&ipus performed by : 
44 an old man of a majcftic perfon, and df the moft noble 
44 and pleafing countenanoe ; and let him, if he can, help .> 
44 feeling a ftrong emotion when he fees this immeafecrowd ' v! 
44 fall upon thek knees at the moment the benedtdion is 
44 given, and receive it with the feme enthufiaftn that foems 
44 to animate him by wham it is bellowed. For my part, I ] 
44 confefs that the imprcfiion made upon me by this fcene -l 
44 will not be effaced while I live. How fitaong and deep 0 
44 muft it then be in the minds of thofe who aye difpofcd to v 
44 let them&lves be led away by external afts *of devo- t . 
44 tipa !” , 

The pope happened to be at Vienna during Paffion and 
Eafter weeks ; the time of all others the mod: favourable for ^ 
the difplay of the ceremonies of the Roman catholic church. 
Jofeph availed himlclf of the circumftance to deftroy the _ 
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prejudices which his philofophy had raifed in the minds of 
the devout, and to prove that it was not incompatible with 
religion* He pioully attended divine worfhip, which was per- 
formed with the greatcft imaginable pomp *, and allowed the 
pope to have the honour of taking his place on that day, 
when, in celebrating the inftitution of the Lord's Supper, 
the pride of fovereign grandeur , condefcends to wafh the 
feet of- twelve indigent old men, and to wait upon them at 
table. Jofeph himfelf fele&ed thefe reprefentatives of the 
twelve apoftles 5 one of whom was one hundred and fix 
years of age. In the morning he received the facrament, 
as did his brother the archduke, from the hand of the fove- 
reign pontiff. They were afterwards prefent at the cere- 
mony, but incognito . The pope, after blefling the difhes, 
dpnt them himfelf upon the table of the guefts. He offered 
one to the emperor, who excufed himfelf by faying that he 
was there merely as a fpe&ator. Each of the poor men 
received twenty ducats from his hands, and two medals of 
gold and Elver from thofe of Pius VI. Eafter Sunday was 
diftinguiftied by a grand ceremony of another kind. The 
pope celebrated high mafs with a degree of folemnity un- 
exampled at Vienna. The two princes of SiChwartzenbcrg 
and Averfperg wafhed his hands by turns. After the gof- 
pel he delivered a difeourfe in Latin, and had the d<ftible 
pleafure of difplaying his eloquence, and mating an im- 
preffion upon the feelings of his auditors. 

Notwithftanding all the precautions of the police to pre- 
vent the accidents inevitable in fuch crowds, the perform- 
ance of thefe auguft ceremonies gave occafion to contufions 
and broken arms ; and more than once the great market* 
place was ftrewed with loft (hoes and hats ; but every thing 
was compenfated by the happinefs of beholding the pontiff, 
and of receiving his benediftion. The eager d<efire to gej 
a fight of him upon the road bordered upon phrenfy. The 
courfe of the Danube was often obftrufted by the multitude 
of boats going up and down, full of curious fpc&ators. 
Crowds of twenty and thirty thoufand perfons affembled in 
the ftreets that lead to the emperor’s refidence, calling with 
loud cries for the benediction of the pope. All the avenues 
to itweire blocked up, and more than once a day Pius VI. 
was obliged to appear in his balcony, and to bellow upon 
the impatient crowd the cheap favour which they implored 
with fo much ardour. Scarcely were they thus difiniffcd, 
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when their place was occupied by another multitude ambi- 
tious of the fame honour. The influx of drangers into 
Vienna was fo prodigious, that apprehenfions of a want of 
provifions were for fome time entertained. People crowd- 
ed from the moft remote parts of the hereditary dates. The 
whimfical obflinacy of a peafant was remarked, who was 
come fixty leagues to fee the pope. On his arrival he went 
and placed himfelf in one of the halls belonging to the 
apartment occupied by the pope. “ What do you want 
here ?” faid one of the guards. — “ I wifli to fee the pope.” 
— You cannot fee him here, begone about your bufi- 
nefs !” — “ Np, no ! I will wait till he comes, I am in 
“ no hurry; go on with what you are about;” and upon 
this he fat down, and ate his bread very quietly. He had 
been waiting in this manner for fome hours ; when the em- 
peror, being informed of his perfeverance, himfelf intro- 
duced him to the pope, who received the honed villager 
very gracioufly, gave him his hand to kifs, bedowed on him 
his benediction, and alfo one of the medals which he had 
brought with him from Rome. How cunning the people of 
Vienna are } faid the peafant, retiring with great fatisfaCtion^: 
they take good care not to tell me the pope gave money to thofe who 
went to fee hint . i 

It was not his perfon alone that was the objcCI of venera- 
tion. No one is ignorant of the fort of worfliip which the 
Roman pontiffs differed to be paid to the mod ignoble part 
o| their drefs. Pius VI. had fprefeen that it would not be 
refufed by the fuperditious people of Vienna, and had not 
forgot his flipper. It was placed upon a cufhion in the au- 
dience chamber, and was; kiffed by all the eco^efiadics, who 
prefented themfelves in crowds, by many devotees of every 
clafs, and even by many perfons attra&ed by curiofity alone, 
who v\ ilhed to enjoy the malicious pleafure of playing their 
part in the mod ridiculous feene, perhaps, that fuperdition 
ever invented to debafe mankind. The holy flipper was 
even carried about as a relic to feveral of the mod didin- 
guifhed houfes of Vienna ; but the greater part of the laity 
were only permitted tQ kifs his hand, and the fifherman’s 
ring with which it was adorned. 

Thefe enjoyments, however, which fo many public and 
private homages afforded to the vanity of Pius VI., were 
embittered by feveral mortifications in more eflential mat- 
ters, Few perfons were in the fecret of the frequent con- 
ferences 
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ferences which he held with the emperor. It is from the 
confequences alone, that we kqow he had little reafon to be 
as well fatisfied with them as he affe&ed to fay he was after 
his departure from Vienna. He even experienced, during 
his flay there, feveral difappointments which belied his af- 
fertions. It was difcovered that, in his converfations with 
the emperor, the great queftions which had given occafion 
to his journey were never thoroughly difcufled. In the em- 
peror’s clofet only one (ingle political conference took place, 
at which were prefent prince Kaunitz, cardinal Migazzi, 
archbifliop of Vienna, and cardinal Herzan, the emperor’s 
minider at Rome. The pope endeavoured to move Jofeph 
II. by a. pathetic fppfech, which he interfperfed with argu- 
ments drawn from Ihe canon law. He had no reafon to 
congratulate himfelf on the fuccefs bf his harangue. The 
emperor evaded all difeuflion. “ I am no theologian,” an- 
fwered he ; <c I am too little acquainted with the canon law 
" to enter into a verbal argument. Your holinefs will have 
u the goodnefs to commit to paper the reprefentations you 
ct may think proper to addrefs to me, in order that I may 
<( fubmit them to the examination of my theologians. Car- 
u dinal Herzan has already informed you of the refolutions 
I have taken relative to the churches and convents in my 
u dominions. My only object in every thing that has been 
<c done, or that yet remains to be done, is the good of my 
u fubje&s. The new arrangements that I have determined 
“ upon were indifpenfably neceflary j and I will maintain. 
“ them with the greater firmnefs, as not one of them affeSs, 
44 in the flighted degree, the do&rine of the church. If 
44 your holinefs wiffies for a more ample explanation, you 
44 may deliver your obje&ions in writing ; my chancellor 
44 will anfwer them officially, and in the fulled manner, 
44 and I will even have them printed for the information of 
44 my fubje£ls. 5 ’ This was giving him fufficiently to under- 
ftand what he had to expert. The formidable chancellor 
inquedion was the prince de Kaunitz [no lefs a philofopher, 
and, perhaps, dill more inflexible, than the emperor him- 
felf], whofe frigid, demeanor and filence it was not eafy for 
Pius VI. to miicondrue. He endeavoured, by fawning and 
flattery, to fmooth the rugged brow of the prime minider, 
and received in return nothing but cold politeuefs and uii- 
weanjng anfwers* 

He 
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He expe£t£d at leafl to receive the firft vilit from him. 
The minifter of the emperor could never entertain the pre- 
fumptuous idea of its being paid him by the fovereign pon- 
tiff of the univerfal church. Thus reafoned Pius VI. ‘Pius 
VI. reafoned ill. The pride of prince Kaunitz could not „ 
even fteop before the Holy See. Pius VI., who was defir- 
ous of viewing his magnincent apartments, particularly his 
gallery of pictures, was at length forced to make advances 
highly repugnant to his dignity. He fent to inquire when 
he could have an opportunity of feeing him, and of admir- 
ing the curiolities his palace contained. Kaunitz fixed a 
day and an hour, and the pope was punctual to the appoint- 
ment. On reaching the chancellor’s Tfrufe, he found his 
family dreffcd in fuperb gala fuits, and his fervants clad in 
their richeft liveries. The gate- way, the ftair-cafe, and the 
veftibule were full of men who came out to meet him, ind 
were eager to pay him the honours due to his fupreme rank. 
He' prepared himfelf for the molt diftinguilhed reception 
on the part of the mailer of the houfe. He was already in 
his apartments, when the prince de Kaunitz at length made 
his appearance, but in a morning ifcefs, and with an air ra- 
ther familiar than refpeCtful. Pius VI. held out his hand 
to him. Infte'ad of killing it, as the pope naturally expeCt- 
ed, in conformity with a cuftom from whieh nohody had ever 
derogated, Kaunitz laid hold of it, (hook it, anafqueezed 
it in a very affectionate manner, which much aftonilhed the 
pontiff, andgreatlyfcandalifedevery body prefent.With affect- 
ed politenels, he afterwards infilled upon being his Cicerone . 
He pointed out to him the beauties of his pictures. He made 
him walk forwards, Hep back, turn to the right, and to the 
left, in order that he might fee each of them in its proper 
light. This was the firft time that Pius VI. ever felt him- 
felf pulled and pulhed about in every direction by a profane 
hand ; he who was never approached but with an air of the 
molt refpeCtful awe, nor ever touched unlefs to receive ho- 
mage. It was n ot without difficulty that he preferved his 
compofure during the whole of this feene, which appeared 
ftrange to every body, except to the principal aCtor ; and, 
that he might not increaft the mortification that he >vas 
made to undergo, by appearing to be fenlible of it, he was 
obliged to teftify his acknowledgments to prince de Kaunitz 
for this extreme complaifance, of which he", indeed, receiv- 
ed no other proof. The fine arts were the only fubjeft on 
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width the grave and auftere chancellor could talk with the 
Sovereign pontiff. He evaded all converfation upon other 
topics i and if a judgment could be formed of the foVereign 
by hismrrrifter, Pius VI. had no reafon to hope that he fhould 
derive any benefit from his journey. In fa& he found Jo- 
firph II. much more open and kind than the prince de Kau- 
nitz ; but fully as inflexible. He foon had an opportunity 
of juditrg of the degree to which the erhperor was tenaci- 
v ous of his political maxims, even in the molt minute cir- 
cumftances. 

The Bamabites had juft eredted in their church a marble 
altar, which cardinal Migazzi confecrated. The monks 
foficited of the pope a plenary indulgence for this altar. 
The favour, which was very infignificant, and little intereft- 
ing to the emperoT, was readily granted by the pope, by a 
brief which he wrote with his own hand. But the provin- 
cial of the Bamabites being defirous of having the brief 
printed, could not obtain permiflion to have it done till after 
it had undergone the formalities required by the new ordi- 
nances; that is, till after it had been figned by the empe- 
ror, like any other brief that might have been made out at 
Rome. 

Notwithftanding thefe unpleafant appearances, Pius VI. 
was, or at leaft pretended to be, fatisfied with the emperor. 
It is true that, in other refpe&s, he obtained from Jofeph 
cyery thing that was calculated to flatter his vanity. Their 
conferences were of the moft friendly kind. The emperor 
fpoke to him confidentially concerning the principal perfon- 
ages in Europe, and the intereft of the other courts ; and 
even made difroveries to him which might have appeared 
jndifereet. At no one time did he Ihew the fmalleft fymp- 
tom of ill humour ; which was moft afluredly, on the part 
of Jofeph, a ftrong proof of the defire he felt to pleafe the 
pontiff. 

The pope, on his fide, negle&ed nothing to render him- . 
felf agreeable to the emperor. He took every opportunity 
of praifing his affability, his information, his ftrong and 
cultivated mind, and even his devotion. In this latter par- 
ticular he was even guilty of an imprudence, the intention 
of winch might be good, but which was cenfured at Rome 
with great feverity. There were then at Vienna four car- 
dinals ; Migazzi, tlerzan, Firmian, bifhop of Paffau, and 
- J3#tthyani, an Hungarian nobleman. This was one more 
. \ f han. 
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than, ftri&ly fpeaking, was abfolutcly neccffary to a con- 
fidory. Pius VI. had fufficiently (hewn his fondncfs for 
parade. He afforded a fre(h proof of it by holding a con- 
fiftory at Vienna, under the pretence of giving the hat to 
Firmian and Batthyani, the two cardinals. In this affem- 
bly, at which Jofeph II. and his brother Maximilian were 
prefent, he delivered a Latin difcourfe, which he concluded 
with a pompous panegyric on the emperor : 44 We have 
44 had,” cried he with enthufiafm, 44 frequent opportunities 
44 of feeing him ; and we cannot help admiring, not only 
“ the unlimited kindnefs with which he welcomed us to 
€t his imperial refidence, and the magnificent manner in 
4t which he there daily receives us, but alfo his uncommon 
44 devotion , his extraordinary talents, and his incredible ap- 
44 plication to bufinefs. What a confolation for our pater- 
(t nal heart, to find that piety and religion reign, without 
4i having received the flighted injury, not only in this fplen- 
" did capital, but alfo among all the inhabitants of the im- 
44 perial dates through which we paffed. We fliall never 
44 .ceafe then to celebrate his virtues, and to fupport them 
4t with our fervent prayers. We implore Almighty God, 
44 who never abandons thofe who feek him, to drengthen 
44 his imperial majefty in his holy refolutions, and to fliow- 
44 er down upon him his celedial grace,” 

The people of Vienna, to whom the court took care to 
make known this paffage of the fpeech, through the medium 
of the prefs, were much edified by the affe&ing effufion of 
the fovereign pontiff. But mud not the emperor have laugh- 
ed within himfelf at praifes fo unexpe&ed, and fo little 
deferved ? Pius VI., in the fimplicity of his heart, judified 
them in his own eyes, by recalling to mind a conversation 
he had had with him a few days before. Jofeph had afk-, 
ed him, whether, in any one of his new ordinances, there 
was a (ingle article which affected the Chridian do&rine ; 
and whether his holinefs mud not confefs that they related 
folely to the difcipline of the church ? Pius VI. had admit- 
ted it ; upon which the emperor had replied, I am not then 
a heretic , as is fuppofed at Rome . The pope concluded from 
this, that the emperor had thought he perceived fome 
charges of herefy in his correfpondence with Garampi, hia 
nuncio ; and he took, or rather created, an opportunity of 
making amends for the wrong he had done the illudrious 
{rod, by whom he was fo well entertained. But the Ro- 
t man 
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man cardinals, who had no apology to make, and who 
were fenfible that the Imperial ordinances attacked eccle- 
fiaftical prerogatives much more interefting to them than 
the do&rine of the church, did not admit the validity of 
the pope’s juftification, but aflerted, that his pdmpous ha- 
rangue, the offspring of his vanity, was a tacit approbation 
of the emperor’s difaftrous meafures. 

While he was boafting of the afcendancy he had gained 
over him ; and while 'cardinal Herzan was informing his 
friends at Rome, that the pope never fpoke of the emperor 
but in terms of admiration and gratitude , what was the con- 
duft of that prince ? He did not even wait for the pon- 
tiff’s departure to proceed with his reforms ; but continu- 
ed, without the confent of the Holy See, to fupprefs the 
monaftie orders in the Milanefe, and the date of Mantua. 
Could Pius VI. fijtcerely believe in Jofeph’s devotion, which, 
in his eyes, muft have confided chiefly in (hewing a refpett- 
ful deference to the pontifical authority ? 

But an explanation of thefe contradictions is to be found 
in the inconfidency of his charafter, and in the facility 
with which he fuffered himfelf to be dazzled by external 
homage paid to his perfon. Jofeph, who foon divined his 
difpofition, was not fparing of thofe means of fedu&ion. 
In the courfe of the month of April, the pope was inform- 
ed by a courfer, that unforefeen and important affairs re- 
quired his fpeedy return. He immediately began to make 
preparations for his departure; but > it was eafily ieen that 
they were not unattended with regret ; for he was well 
aware that his journey had as yet been productive of no 
real advantage. Accordingly, when a foreign minifter was 
indifcreet enough to aflc him on what day he intended to 
fet off, Pius VI. made anfwer : lam pope y it is true> but not 
prophet ; my departure depends upon the ijfue of my negotiation . 
It was, however, forefeen, that it would net be deferred. 
The emperor ordered an elegant travelling carriage to be 
prepared for him : the period was now arrived in which he 
was about to difplay his magnificence. He made him a 
prefent of a pefloral f , enriched with diamonds, valued at 
two hundred thoufand florins. Pius VI. faid, on accept- 
ing it : €t I fhall not confider this prefent as my perfonal 
u property, but as an appendage of the Holy See, for my 

fucceflor# 

+ The croft worn upon the breaft by the dignified clergy of the Roman 
catholic church. T. 
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“ fucceflbrs to wear on days of great folemnlty, as a mark 
c< of Imperial benevolence.” Jofeph went ftiH farther. 
He delivered to the pope, by the hands of the vice-chan- 
cellor of the empire, a diploma, conferring on his nephew, 
Lewis Brafchi Onefti, the dignity of prince of the holy 
Roman empire, exempting him at the tame time from die 
fees paid in like cafes, which are eftimated at ninety thou,- 
fand florins. Pius VI. exhibited on this occafian, a very 
unexpected proof of wifdom, which would have been quite 
complete, had it not been extolled by hirafelf. But mo- 
de fly was not his favourite virtue. He at firft accepted the 
diploma, but afterwards returned k to the emperor, beg* 
ging him to referve that favour for a more fuitable time. 
/ J})ould be firry, added he, to have it faid+ that I have been 
more attentive to the aggrandifement of my family than to the 
intereji of the church . The emperor approved this in fiance 
of felf-denial, and the diploma remained, till further or- 
ders, in the hands of prince Colloredo. Magnificent pre* 
fents were made to the perfons who attended the pope*, 
Pius VI., in his turn, could not avoid giving proofs of his 
liberality to thofe who had been appointed by the emperor 
to attend him. This did apt fail to increase the coft of a 
journey already fo expenfivc* It was calculated that this 
ufelefs whim added a million of Roman crowns to the debts 
of the Apoftolical Chamber. The difburfement of fuch a 
fum, efpecially at a time when the bad admioiftration of 
public affairs began to excite alarming murmurs, would 
fcarcely have been juflified by the mod complete fuccefs. 
We (ball foon fee whether that was' the cafe. 

Every circumftance that attended upon the feparation of 
Pius VI., and of the emperor, was calculated to add to the 
gratitude of the pontiff. Jofeph endeavoured to keep up his 
delufion to the very moment of his departure, and even be* 
yond that period. Every thing that was moft ffriking and 
fumptuous in the etiquette of his court was lavifjblv difplayed 
while he was paying the laft honours to hisgueft* who was 
beconfe his friend, or who at lead indulged that idea* He 
promifed him repeatedly to repay his vifit. He was deter- 
mined to make a proper return. The cafes, however, were 
by no means parallel. The^tafte of Jofeph for travelling 
was well known 5 and that tafte was neither fuitable to the 
ufual age, nor to the fituation of the Roman pontiff But 
Pius VI., who was always ready to view every thing in the 
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light moft gratifying to his vanity, fet off mod highly fatis- 
fied with this promife; Jofeph and his brother accompanying 
him to the diftance of a league from Vienna. They all three 
alighted at the church of Mariabrunn ; entered it, and af- 
ter having offered up their prayers with equal fervour, Jo- 
feph and the archduke received the embrace and benedi&ion 
of the holy father, and left him with an appearance of the 
moft lively emotion. The crowd that furrounded them was 
afie&ed *, tears were mingled with acclamations ; and the 
pope took the road that led to the convent of Moelk, where 
| he was to pafs the night. 

*The monks of Mariabrunn, at the particular requeft of 
the pope and the emperor, immortalifed the time and place 
of this affe&ing reparation. Some months after* the fol- 
' lowing infcription, in Latin and German, was engraved 
upon marble, and placed at the entrance of the church : 

“ Pius VI., fovereign pontiff, and Jofeph II., emperor 
“ of the Romans, with the archduke Maximilian, after 
1 €t having offered up their prayers in this church, parted in 
1 c< the midft of the moft tender embraces, and of the tears 
l " of all the fpe&ators.” 

j But what is ftill more fingular than this monument, is 
; that the very day on which this effecting reparation took 
place, the emperor’s commiffaries came and declared to the 
monks, that henceforward his Imperial majefty would fave 
them the trouble of receiving their income, and that their 
convent was put in fequeftration. Upon the communication 
of this intelligence, they became a little lefs fenfible of the 
honour they had juft received ; and began to fufpeft that 
I the fovereign pontiff might poflibly have made an ineffe&ual 
journey. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The Pope’s Return to Rome. 

r 

P IUS VI. did not, or at leaft pretended not, to partici- 
pate in the uneafinefs which began to be conceived even in 
Auftria, as to the refult of his journey. In letters written 
from Vienna, a few days before his departure, and from fe- 
deral places on the road, he faid, indeed, that, though per- 
fectly well fatisfied with the reception given him by the 
emperor, he had not been able to gain any ejftnftal point ; becaufe 
he, as the head of the church, had not chofen to make con- 
ceffions repugnant to his feelings. In proportion, however, 
as he approached his refidence, he felt that, to procure a 
good reception, it was neceffary to prepare men’s minds 
by holding a different kind of language. Befides, he had 
received, while on the road, three letters from the emperor, 
which, doubtlefs, infpired him with feme vague hopes. He: 
accordingly wrote to his nephew, from Bologna, to the fol- 
lowing effeCI : “ I have obtained from the emperor every 
i( thing that I defired. He has fupprefled the new oath 
ft which he had required from the bifhopsin his dominions ; 
“ and, on my part, I have given them the power of grant- 
ct ing difpenfations for marriages as far as the third and 
f( fourth degree of confanguinity, and even for nearer de- 
€i grees, only binding them to afk my permiflion in certain 
<c cafes.— I have alfo obtained feveral modifications in rer 
gard to the monafteries of both fexes, and to religious 
<c toleration. — Upon the whole , 9 added he, 4i my prefence has 
<c been highly advantageous to religion ; and I cannot help con - 
<% gratulating tnyfelf upon my journey 99 

It is probable that he might be really fincere in thus mag- 
nifying himfelf the very (light advantages that he had gain- 
ed. His vanity had been completely gratified ; and that was 
a great veafon for his congratulating himfelf upon his journey . 
The truth was, that he had fubmitted, without difficulty, 
to the fuppreffion of ufelefs convents ; becaufe at the bot- 
tom of his heart he was no friend to the monks, and that 
he had aequiefeed in the emperor’s maxims of toleration, 
becaufe he was not himfelf inclined to perfecution. But 
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he fefurned deeply afflicted by the annihilation of certairt 
bolls 5 monuments moft dear to him, as the authority of 
the Holy See. He was grieved at the re-eftablifhment of 
the bifhops in their primitive rights, at the meafure which 
fubje£ted the monks of their diocefe to their authority, and 
which rendered the latter independent of their generals re- 
fident at Rome. Upon all thefe points he bad irrvain en- 
deavoured to convert Jofeph and his minifters. He had ob- 
tained fome promifes, which kept alive his delufion. The 
emperor agreed with him that the fuperfluous monafteries 
fliould be (hut up ; but that he would not totally fupprefs 
any monaftic order ; and that an imprimatur (hould not be 
granted for any pamph’et written againft the legitimate ex- 
ercife of the papal autnority. For Meflfs. Eybel and Son- 
nenfels, two Auftrian writers, examined with great feverity 
the-pre ten (ions of the court of Rome ; the former in a work 
entitled, Whit is the pope ? tlhe latter in a publication rela- 
tive to the journey of Pius VI. Jofeph II. permitted him 
alfo to hope that, during his pontificate, things fhould re- 
main upon the old footing as to the bilhoprics and benefices' 
of Lombardy. Pius VI., on his departure, hail therefore 
fome reafon to believe that his apoftolical journey had not 
been altogether ineffeftual. But of thefe two negotiators; 
each of whom flattered himfelf, perhaps, that he had over- 
reached the Other, one thought that he has as yet only tail- 
ed the firft-fruits of his fuccefs, the other that he had as yet 
only put the firft hand to his reforms. Soon after one of 
them difcovered that he had been deceived, or at lead that 
he had deceived himfelf ; and the other, that he had re- 
mained unlhaken in his refolutions. But let us follow Pius 
VI. on his .return to Rome. ^ 

The day of his departure he flept at Mcelk, in the fame 
convent which, fixteen years afterwards, was intended for 
his afylum, when, in the firft moments of the revolution at 
Rome, the emperor, the nephew of him who had entertain-* 
ed hitn in more profperous times, agreed with the French 
government to receive him in his dominions. The count 
deCobenzel accompanied him as far as Braunau, the firft 
town of Bavaria, on the road from Auftria to Rome, The 
ele&or was determined that the pope {hould not perceive 
that he was travelling in the territory of a different prince'* 
He difplayed all the pomp of his army, of his guards, and 
in (hort all the magnificence of his court. He went to meet 
you i, L him* 
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him, feated him in a fuperb carriage which he took wit& 
him on purpofe, and conduced him to his capital in th& 
midft of the pious acclamations of a nation which vies in de*- 
vqtion, even with the people of Vienna. He palled fix dayy 
in the city of Munich, which is. called the Rome of Germa- 
ny, and could eafily perceive that the rifle was not ill be- 
llowed. The Bavarian government was far from poflefling 
that philofophical courage which rendered the court of Vi- 
enna fo formidable to the Holy See. Pius VI. received from 
it nothing but homages ; the enjoyment of which was dif- 
turbed by no unpleafant circumftance. The court of Mu- 
nich had even carried its attentions fo far, as to redouble 
its orthodoxical feverity* in order to prevent the occurrence 
of any thing, which might give the pontiff the fmaileft alarm. 
Two days before his arrival, all the bookfellers and printers 
received orders not to fell or publifh any work which had 
not pafled* through the hands ©f the electoral cenfors. 
His piety and vanity were equally gratified during his ftay 
in Bavaria. It was the only country in Europe where the 
authority of the Holy See had remained unimpaired. The 
court, ! although renowned! for gallantry, had preferv* 
ed a great attachment for every thing that conftitutos 
the external part of religion- The nation was one of the 
moft ignorant, and confluent fy one of the moft fuperft*- 
tious, of the catholic world. Whole legions of fanatical 
monks formed one of the moft valuable divifions of the pa* 
pal troops. No fpark of philosophy had diminilhed either 
their pious belief or their blind fubordination. The Holy 
See reckoned in Bavaria alone more than five thoufand trufty 
fatellites. The pope was more revered there than in Rome 
itfelf, and the homages which he received were equally una- 
nimous and profound. Accordingly when he approached 
Augfbourg, and was about to pafs the weftern limits of Ba- 
varia, he turned round with emotion towards^ that country 
fo favoured by heaven, and lavifhed upon it his benedi&ions; 
and his good wifhes, of which it had fhewn itfelf fo defers 
ing. 

The eleftor of Treves, who had waited upon Rim at Mu- 
nich, attended him as far as Auglbourg, of which he wa* 
bilhop, and where he had a palace. On entering the ter- 
ritory of that Imperial city, where the fe£tarifts of both re- 
ligions, the catholic and proteftant, are equally tolerated, 
and have each a (hare in the government, Pius VI. was, for 
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the firft time, in a land infeGed with herefy ; a circtimftsince 
which meafures had been taken to prevent his perceiving. 
Hie catholic magiftrates afked their proteftant colleagues 
how they propofed to receive the pope. They anfwered,* 
that it was contrary to their religious principles to receive 
him in that quality ; but that they refpeGed him as a crown- 
ed head, and would readily concur in any homage which 
might be paid him upon that ground. They ke’pt their word. 
PiuS VI. was complimented by a deputation of the fenate, 
confiding of two catholics and two proteftants, and receiv** 
ed the prefeiits which the Imperial cities are accuftomed to 
make to diftinguiflied perfonages* Every thing that Was in- 
terefting in AugfboUrg was fhewn to him, particularly all 
that appertained to the arts and fciences. 

Pius VI. was poffeffed of erudition, at lead in what re- 
lated to theological affairs. He difplayed it with affeGation, 
and it was celebrated^ as it generally happens in fimilaf cafes, 
by the mod exaggerated flattery. At the library of the city, 
where his literary knowledge was mod confpicuoufly difplay- 
ed, an incident occurred, trifling enough in itfelf, but which 
produced a great effeG uppn the public mind in Germany. 
The librarian, M. Mertens, who was a protedant, was com- 
mifiioned to make a fpeech to him ; but confidering himfelf 
as the organ of the whole city, in which the catholic reli- 
gion was co-equal with his own, he hazarded expreflions 
fo refpeGfuI, and fo little conformable to the language of 
a heretic, that all thofe of his feG took great offence •, and 
the pontiff himfelf appeared almod as much embarraffed as 
flattered, It was dill worfe when the learned protedant was 
fecn to bend his knee before the head of the catholic church; 
all the fanatics, for there are alfo fanatics among the Lu- 
therans, fet up an outcry againd fuch idolatry. In vain did 
Mertens endeavour to excufe himfelf, by faying that genu- 
flexion was one of the ceremonies of the Spanifh court. He 
was not forgiven for affording the papids fo fignal a tri- 
umph. 

Pius VI. pafled three days at Augfbourg, in the midd of 
ceremonies, religious and profane ; and no where did he 
l^ave behind him a more favourable idea of his eloquence, 
affability, and knowledge. The journals of the day fpeak 
of them in terms of enthufiafm. 

Augfbourg was interefting to him in more than one point 
of view. It was there that he received, for the fird time, 
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the homage of thole refra£tory children, whom he had been 
accuftomed to hold in horror and deteflation ; it was at 
Augfbourg that the Roman church had received that pain- 
ful wound which is ftil! bleeding y and it was there, in fhort, 
that he found himftlf in the prefence of that elector of 
Treves, to whom he was indebted for one of the greateft 
confolations that Rome, affli&ed by fo many rtiisfortunes, 
had for a long time received. For it was to the folicitation 
of this devout prince, that M. Hontheim, his fuffragan, had 
yielded, when he recanted, as we have before obferved, his 
work pubiifhcd under the name of Febronius, and which 
was fo formidable to the court of Rome. He accordingly 
took great pleafure in the fociety of a client, whofe zeal did 
not appear to him lefs edifying than his birth was illuftrious. 
He was not, like Jofeph II., one of thofe children difobe- 
dient to his paternal exhortations j nor was the tribute of 
refpe£t that he received from him mere {how and grimace. 
Notwithftanding his apparent ferenity, he flood in need of 
confolation ; and found it in the effufions of the pious elec- 
tor. 

The fecret chagrin and difquietude which accompanied 
him frpm Vienna, manifefted themfelves at Augfbourg up- 
on a remarkable occafion. Among the perfonages, more or 
lefs diftinguifhed by their rank, who crowded round him, 
were four prelates of the empire, imperceptible fovereigns, 
whofe territory is fcarcely vifible upon the map. One of 
them, bifhop of Ochfenhaufen, in Swabia, convening with 
him in Latin, the pope afked him how many convents he 
had belonging to his fee. I have eleven under me y anfwered 
the prelate, with a ferrowful air \ but fix of them are fituated 
in the .Aujlrian dominions . This was recalling painfdl ideas 
to the mind of Pius VI. ; for, among other meafures that 
the emperor had taken, he had decreed that no prieft in the 
Auftrian dates fhould in future acknowledge a foreign fo- 
vereignty. Here Pius VI., lifting up his hands and eyes to 
heaven, fuffered his painful fecret to efcape him. Oh / wy 
dear children , I have left nothing unattempted to keep things as 
they formerly were , or to rejlore them to their prifine Jiate ; BUT 
■ —the bufinefsy however , is not finally fettled : let us pray 
and hope . He did not exprefs himfelf in this manner irf the 
letters which he wrote to Rome. J 

Three days after, be ftt off for the Tyrol, the ele&or 
accompanying him as far as the frontiers of his little ftate. 

There 
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There a feparation took place dill more affefling than the 
| preceding ones. On the 7th of May he arrived at Infpruck, 
j where he was received by the archduchefs Elifabeth, the 
emperors third lifter. She was abbefs in that town which 
was the capital of the Tyrol. Her brother had recommend- 
ed her to receive the fovereign pontiff with all the folemnity 
compatible with her (ituation ; but the archduchefs was led 
by her pious fentiments to improve upon the- emperor’s in- 
ftru&ions. He was received at Brixen by the bilhop, who 
endeavoured, by every mark of refpeft, to make the holy 
father forget the chagrin he had given him the preceding 
year, by ftriftly forbidding the clergy of his diocel'e the ufe - 
vof the bull Unigenitus . He arrived at Trent on the 10th 
of May, and was received there by the bilhop of that city, 
fo famous in the annals of the Roman church *, but he made 
no ftay. After having palled through Roveredo, he a fecond 
time entered the Venetian territories. Verona received him 
! with a difplay of all the magnificence of which its fituatien 
; admits. The wide bed of the Adige, which walhes the walls 
of that city, reflected the fplendor of a fuperb illumination. 

, Conduced in pomp to the amphitheatre of Verona, and 
looking down from the top of that noble monument of the 
ancient Romans upon the vaftenclofure which formerly was 
devoted to their pleafures, the fovereign, the" great pontiff 
of modern Rome, lavilhed his benedictions upon fixty thou- 
fand of the faithful proftrate at his feet. The bilhop of 
Verona was treated by the holy father lefs affectionately than 
his flock. He had recently addreffed a pall oral letter to his 
diocefans in the Tyrol, which was too confonant with the 
principles of the cabinet of Vienna not to give great dif- 
pleafure to the bilhop of Rome. He had dared to fupprefs 
the confraternities of the Heart of Jefus, and of the Lord 
cf St. Francis. He had dared to forbid the admiflion of the 
pope’s indulgences till they had been examined by himfelf, 
t and had obtained the approbation of the emperor. It would 
have required a great effort of Chriftian charity in Pius VI. 
to forgive fuch ferious injuries. 

No fimilar circumftance embittered the pleafure he deriv- 
ed from the brilliant reception that awaited him at Vicenza 
and Padua. He was approaching the capital of that repub- 
lic againft which he had more than one caufe of complaint; 
and, notwithftanding the repugnance of the Sacred College, 
could not refill the temptation of feeing Venice. The fe- 
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■nste, which was acquainted with his intention, fcnt Manin 
and Contarini, two procurators of St, Mark, to meet him 
as far as the frontiers of the Tyrol, and to prefide over the 
entertainments that were prepared for him all along the 
road. His entry into Venice afforded a fpe&acle, the only 
one of its kind, perhaps, in the world, and fuchas the Ve- 
netians themfelves had never feen. The patriarch, and eigh- 
teen bifliqps of the Venetian Rate, had gone as far as Fufina 
to receive him, each in his own gondola, and each furround- 
<cd by the dignitaries of his diocefe. Upon the banks of the 
Brenta, he found a galley magnificently adorned, which the 
doge and the ftgnoria had fent him. He was thus conduits 
ed, furrouuckct with a crowd of boats and gondolas, as far 
as the ifland of San Georgio-in-Alga, fituated at the diftance 
of half a league from the city. There the doge, the fenate, 
and the principal magiftrates of the republic, were waiting 
for him iq their magnificent gala dreffes, Upon perceiving 
them, the pope landed from his galley \ and the doge re* 
ceived him in his arms, and was about to fall at his feef* 
Pius VI. gracioufly prevented him ; and from that moment 
the molt friendly intimacy topk place between them, and be- 
gan to awaken the fufpicions of the jealous fenatorS appoint- 
ed to watch over the conduit qf the doge. They embarked 
in the fame gondola with the patriarch, and two nuncios ; 
Garampi of Vienna, who had accompanied holinefs ever 
fince his departure, and Ranucci of Venice- Their retinue 
feated themfelves in the two other two gondolas belonging 
to the doge. They rowed along, attended by five or fix 
thoufand bqats and other veffels, varioufly ornamented. 
TJpon'approaching the great canal of the mint, which is the 
true entrance qf Venice, the pope was faluted with two 
hundred guns, from feven gallies Rationed in that port. 
For feveral hours all the bells in the city announced his ar- 
rival. The banks of the canals, all the windows, and all 
the roofs of the houfes were crowded with fpeftators. Ne- 
ver had fuch univerfal enthufiafm, nor fuch a concourfe of 
people, been feen at Venice ; nor could any city in Europe 
(exhibit a multitude of fpe&ators confiRing' of fuch motley 
groups. After empty, but brilliant ceremonies, the pope 
was taken to fee every thing remarkable that Venice con- 
tained. The Venetians had referved for him the fpe£tacic 
imofl likely to gratify hiscuriofity \ the ceremony of the mar- 
riage of thc j to the Adriatic fe^. It was regularly ce- 
lebrated 
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lebrated on the Afcenfion-day ; but this year it was deferred 
till Whit-monday, on account of the pope. Every thing 
was prepared to make the fight as pleafing to him as poflible. 
The preceding evening he had officiated with great pomp fn 
one of the principal churches of the city. The day of his 
departure was drawing near. Entreaties were vain ; his 
■ resolution was not to be (haken. What could be his mo- 
tive ? On this it is not eafv to form any conjecture $ for 
Pius VI. could fometimes be fecret and referved. It had, 
however, been remarked, that the doge had been -extremely 
; prodigal of his attentions to the pope ; that he had had fe- 
veral conferences with him, which were thought too fami- 
liar ; and that fometimes, even in public, he had affeCted to 
fpeak to him in a whifper. What fecrets could he have to 
communicate ? Could the nominal head of the republic, 
who is fubjeft to more rigorous laws than the meaneft citi- 
zen, have any thing to conceal from the knowledge of the 
fenate ? The republic had firmly reGfted the ufurped au- 
thority of the Holy See. By vindicating its unalienable 
rights, it had affl,i£led the fovereign pontiff. Did the doge 
wifli to foothe the pope’s refentment of this fevere condu£k ; 
to give him confolation, or even hopes ? Did he with to 
make his peace at the expenfe of his fovereign ? The 
gloomy ftate-inquifitors doubtlefs conceived fufpicions, 'and 
did, not hide them from the doge. They reminded him, in 
harlh terms, of his dependence, his duty, and his danger. 
The pope perceived it, and repented having done the jea- 
lous fenate an honour of which the Sacred. College thought 
jt unworthy. He was afraid of being a fource of trouble to 
his affe&ionate hoft, whofe affability might be conftrued in- 
to a crime againft the ftate 5 and fet off from Venice on 
Whit-funday, without waiting for the ceremony, (till more 
abfurd than pompous, which was to be celebrated on the 
following day. 

He paflfcd a fecond time through Padua, where new ho- 
nours awaited him. 7 On his arrival at Canaro, which was 
the boundary between the Venetian and the ccclefiaftical 
(fates, he took leave of the two procurators of St. Mark, 
who had accompanied him thus far. He was received upon 
the banks of the Po by cardinals Des Lances and Caraffa, 
who were cpme to congratulate him on his return to Italy. 
£fter having patted over the bridge recently built ac$of$ the 
fo, he made his folemi? entry into Ferrara, the firft city of 
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his dominions, and immediately refumed the exercife of hi* 
fovereigntv. On the very day after his arrival he held a 
*confiftory, in which he proclaimed the dignity conferred on 
‘cardinal Herzan, whofe nomination he had, according to a 
‘whimficaf cuftom, refer ved in petto for three years. He 
Vaifcd to the fame dignity the archbilhop of Ferrara and the 
'good cardinal Mattel, who will again be brought forward 
.'when we have occafion to fpeak of die Roman revolution. 
This prelate joined to the piety of his profeflion a peaceable 
Hifpofition ; but his mind was inclined to fuperftition, and 
’a blind devotion to' the maxims of the Holy See. His ex- 
altation aftonifhed a part of the inhabitants of Rome, and 
was a triumph for the Jefuitical party, who thence conclud- 
ed that Pius VI. had not been perverted by his travels. 

- At Bologna, he received an affectionate vifit from one of 
^his moft faithful and moil illuftrious children, the duke of 
Parma, who had inherited none of the philofophical boldnefs 
with which his father had dared to refill the pretenfions of 
the court of Rome. " 1 At Imola, he was received by his un- 
*cle, cardinal Bandi 5 on the gate of Faenza he found flat- 
tering inferiptions, by which his vanity was much gratified. 
] At Cefena, he had an etajoyment of another kind; He there 
"found his fatnily affembled, happy to fee and to welcome 
him again to his native place. Continuing his foiite after- 
wards through Pefaro, Fano, and Sinigaglia, he* arrived at 
Ancona, where he was received with great paradei • * A fta- 
tue had been eredled in that city, reprefenting him giving 
; his benediftion to the people 5 but it was fomethirig elfe 
that the inhabitants of Ancona expefted from his magnifi- 
cence; He paid a vifit to their port, where he was deceived 
‘with a falute of artillery and martial mufic ; went 6h board 
a {hip which had been prepared for him, and for arhriment 
fancied that he was poffeffed of a navy. He inadd a very 
fhort ftay a*t our 'Lady of Loretto, Recanati, and Macerata ; 
performing, however, divine worlhip, and diftributing be*» 
'nedidions wherever ' he Hopped. ■ . 

As he approached Rome, his route was marked by accu- 
mulated homages of refpeft and flupid admiration. 1 In fe- 
veral places he paffed under triumphal arches ; rn others he 
found pompous inferiptions. At Foligno, (bmc nuns of a 
poor convent folicited relief : It would be of no ufe to you , 
anlwered the pope, your convent will be immediately fnpprejfed . 
It was fo, in reality, a"lhort time after *, but the fupprelfion 
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of monafteries, from whatever quarter it came, was fore 
to be a fource of chagrin to the holy father. The expulfion 
of thefe poor nuns from their convent occafioned an infur- 
reft ion among the people ; and to fupprefs it, the two au- 
thorities were obliged to concert mealures. The magiftrate 
came to the afiiftance of the bifhop, and ordered the rioters 
to be apprehended. There are times and places in which 
inclination alone is infufficient to operate the moft ufeful 
and even the moft trifling reforms. 

From Foligno, Pius VI. proceeded through Spoletto and 
Narni to Otricoli. In the latter place he had an opportu- 
nity of making a parade of his tafte for the arts and fcienCes, 
t which the many curiofities of every kind that he had feen, 
during the laft two months, had only ferved to revive. Ca- 
rara, the fecretary of the congregation of the council, who 
in a profeflion, in general devoted to inutility, had culti- 
vated the fine arts with fuccefs, was waking for him at 
:: L Otricoli. It was he who was charged to continue in the 
environs of that place the excavations which had already 
fumilhed the Mufaum Pto Clementinum with the moft exqui- 
fite monuments of art, antique ftatues, butts, columns, 
tripods, and mofaics. Pius VI. applauded thefe difcofre- 
ries as his own work, and, after having given orders to 
,t proceed with the excavations, took the road to Civita Caf- 
tellana ; the laft place at which he flept before his arrival at 
Rome. He there found two perfons whom he had made" 
happy during his journey, monfignor Campanelli, recently 
elevated to the office of pope’s auditor, and monfignore 
Erfkine, whom he had appointed promoter of the faith* 
Thefe premature favours had fatisfied none hut thofe who 
had received them* Campanelli and Erfkine were two up- 
ftarts, who had as yet deferved but little of the Holy See. 
The favour they enjoyed was an additional grievance, with 
which the pope’s impolicy furnifhed the mal-contents of 
Rome, whom he (hould rather have thought of appealing. 

| But for fome time paft he feemed condemned to aft unfea- 
fonably upon every occafion. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The Pope's Arrival and Reception at Rome. 


Upon approaching his capital, Pius VI. received tefti- 
monies fo expreflive of the fatisfaclion felt at his return, 
that a man more modeft than himfelf might have believed 
them fincete. Whether, however, he was tired of homages, 
or confcious that he did not deferve thofe that were referved 
for him, he requefted and obtained that a part of themfhould 
be fuppreffed. It was intended to er eft a triumphal arch 
upon the Piazza del popolo , which he wa6 to erofs, to illu- 
minate all the quarters of the town through which he was 
to pafs, and to celebrate his entry by fireworks, concerts, 
a great entertainment, and even a ball. It was alfo the 
intention of the Sacred College to go and meet him at the 
Porta del popolo . Pius VI. declined all thefe honours : he 
only permitted Albani, the dean of the cardinals, cardinal 
Antouelli, his favourite, and his beloved nephew, the duke 
de Nemi, to come and receive him at Ponto Molle. He 
could not, however, efcape from all thofe noify teftimonies 
of public joy, which are rather matters of form than of 
real refpe&j from falutcs of artillery, the ringing of the nu- 
merous bells of Rome, and the illumination of the principal 
hotels. But thofe effufions of the heart, thofe fpontaneous 
acclamations which a contented people pour forth, but 
which cannot be extorted from them, all thofe teftimonies 
of affcdlion and gratitude which a fovereign muft and ought 
td feci, were not' very prodigally bellowed ; and this he 
mud hive perceived. It was not that the Roman people 
doubted of his fuccefs with the emperor; and even if they 
}ud, Pius VI. having pther claims upon their affedion, 
would have been pitied, and have been only the more be- 
loved ; but matters which more nearly concerned them were 
the meafure of their fentiments in regard to the pontiff. The 
whole ecclefiaftical ftate, particularly the capital, complain- 
ed aloud of the high price of provifions 5 and it was not by 
their filence only that his fubjefts had expreffed their dil- 
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Content. AH along the road from Bologna he had heard the ' 
mod bitter complaints ; received the mod energetic petiti- 
ons ; and the momentary enthufiafm, occafioned by his re 4 
turn, did not efface the unpleafant impreflions they had 
made. While he was palling in Hate through the ftreets of 
his capital, fome of thofe expreffions were heard which 
courtiers call feditious. The cardinals and the prelates who 
were about him concealed, or difguifed the truth. Cardinal 
Pallavicini, his fecretary of date, an honed, though a weak 
man, felt much concern, but faid nothing. The cardinal 
de Bernis himfelf, perhaps the mod fincere of his friends, 
did not dare to break a filence, fo fcrupuloufly obferved 
by thofe about the pope’s perfon ; but from that time he 
was accudomed to fay, I fee plainly that the reign of 
Pius VL will in the end cof him many a tear . The 
common people, who had lefs difcretion, revealed to him 
what was fo carefully kept fecret. A few days after 
his return he was hilled in the dreets of Rome $ and dared 
po longer to go out on foot. But at that time one thing 
only occupied his mind. He was perfuaded that he had im- 
mortalifcd himfelf by his apodolical journey ; and, by way 
of obtaining credit for his fuccefs, was loud in his praife 
of Jofeph II. In his lird interview with his mod intimate 
friends, he ingenuoufly faid : u The emperor has a great 
u deal of religion. He allured me, and proved, that he 
u was the bed catholic upon the face of the earth. It was 
u by his counfellors that he was led adray, after the death 
" of his refpeftable mother.” The wife, but fevere mi- 
pider of Spain, agreed that his journey did him honour ; 
** but I doubt,” added he, “ whether it will be ufefui to re- 
<c ligion and the Holy See .” — u Give me time,” replied the 
holy father, “ and you (hall fee that I will obtain more from 
w the emperor than you may perhaps imagine.” 

The truth, and it was foon evident, even to the mod un- 
difeerning, was, that he had fulFered himfelf to be impofed 
upon by the wheedling manners of Jofeph II., and to be de- 
ceived by his vague and unmeaning promifes. Jofeph, when 
he chofe to take the trouble, was furc to pleafe; and he neg- 
le&ed nothing to make himfelf agreeable to the pope. 
Penetrating and artful, he was foon acquainted with his ad- 
yerfary, who was a perfe& dranger to the language of courts, 
and had neither defire nor power, to diflemble. He eafily 
(Jiyined his inclinations, and took care to (latter the propen- 
/ ft' 
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Hty which he difeovered for the defunil Society of Jefus. 
This, indeed, was one of the great means employed to gain 
his point. Accordingly Pius VI., on his return, proud of 
the emperor’s concurrence in his fentiments, was lefs care-, 
ful to conceal that affe&ion, which the courts of Versailles 
arrd Madrid had long fufpe&ed, in fpiteof his proteftations 
to the contrary. He took a pleafure in repeating to 'the 
minifters of thofe courts, that the emperor had faid to him : 
€i If the fuppreflion of the Jefuits had depended upon me, 
“ it (hould not have taken place. Charles III. was in the 
<c wrong to infill upon it with fo much warmth 5 but the 
“ emprefs of Ruflia is fully refolved to prefer ve at leaf} the 
“ feed .” — Pius VI., by thefe communications, prepared 
himfelf an excufe for the condefcenfion which he did not 
delay (hewing, upon this occafion, to the formidable Cathe- 
rine. But he betrayed his own Secret \ and the minifters of 
France and Spain exprefled to him their uneafinefs. No 
matter, faid they, if the emprefs of Ruflia keep the Jefuits 
in her empire, provided you do not acknowledge them as 
fuch. Upon which the pope haftened to juftify the fufpici- 
on, and again protefted that he would fulfil the promife he 
had made. 

The queftion, however, was to give a formal account of 
this journey, which had made fo much noife, and been fo 
very expenfive, to dazzle at ieaft the credulous, and to obtain 
the applaufe that had been fo Sparingly dealt out to him on 
his arrival. He had taken time to prepare a pompQus narra- 
tive, which was not ready till three months after his return. 
Notwithftanding the high opinion he entertained of his own 
eloquence, ,and the fmall (hare of confidence he repofed in 
cardmal Pa!lavicini, he chofe to Submit this narrative to his 
judgment. The cardinal found it prolix and minute, and 
took the liberty qf making a great many erafements, which 
did not make it appear lefs tedious and unfeafonable. The 
pope delivered it with great emphafis, in a Solemn confiftory 
held on the 23d of September. After a multiplicity of par- 
ticulars, which ferved only to prove his puerile vanity, he 
thus concluded : “ The great genius of the emperor Jofeph, 
** his very particular afte&ion, of which we have received 
€i fo many proofs, his affability, his philanthropy, had ap- 
“ peared to us a favourable augury ; and we mud confefs, 
<l added he, that our confidence has not been deceived. Indeed 
<c we have already obtained from his equity fomc important 
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** conceffioqs, and he iikewife gives us jiopes of obtaining 
w feveral others. ' ( - 

The Sacred College did not expefl to hear from the mouth 
of the pope only a long account of compliments and cere-, 
monies. What had the Catholic church, meaning them- 
felves, benefited by this journey, the objeft of which was 
to convert the emperor ? This was a fubjeft in ‘regard to 
which the pontiff left them in total ignorance. It is true 
that he promifed, by a brief, to make the whole catholic 
world acquainted with the advantages he had gained. But 
this promife would have been difficult to fulfil. The events 
which took place fhortly after his return to Rome would but 
too fully have contradifted the affertions that he might, 
perhaps, have ventured to infert in his brief. 

His journey, which had met with fo little approbation, 
even at Rome, before it was begun, became, when it was 
finifhed, a fubjeft of bitter reproaches, and even of inve£live. 
A (hort time after holding his confiftory, the expeftation of 
which had, perhaps, fufpended the refentment of the difeon- 
tented, he found upon his praying-ddk a virulent writing, 
which, among other abufe, contained the following phrafe : 
What Gregory V //., the greateji of priefs, had efabltjhed, Pius 
PL, the lowef of ptieds , has defrayed . In the mouth of a 
philofopher this would have been an eulogium. It was a 
calumny in the mouth of a fanatic. The pope was very 
much affefted at this injuftice. He fubmitted to it with a 
refignation that does him honour. He wrote with his pencil 
the following anfwer at the bottom. of the abufive paper: 
The kingdom of Chrif is not of this world : he who difributes 
heavenly crowns , taketh not a%vay per if able crowns . Render 
to Cafar the things that are Ccefafs, and to God the things that 
are God’s. Pius VI. would have faved'himfelf a great deal 
of vexation, had he regulated his conduft by thefe maxims ; 
but even to profefs them was much for a pope. This anfwer, 
indeed, difplayed as much deje&ion as it did moderation. 
It fufficiently indicated that Pius VI. was beginning to open 
his eyes. From that period every thing concurred to involve 
him in affiiclion. The formidable claims of Jofeph II., the 
opinions of the enlightened men at that time in Europe, 
found partifans even at Rome: It ivas difeovered that two 
bookfellers there privately fold feveral pamphlets againft the 
authority of the Holy See, and againft celibacy, the works 
pf that pretended Febronius, the real author of which had 
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made a folemn abjuration of them ; and the diflertatlons off 
a learned German, named Eybel, as attra&ive by their con* 
tents as by their titles : Wh*t is the pope ? What is a cardinal t 
What is a bijhop ? The two delinquents were brought before 
the Holy Office, did penance in the audience chamber, re- 
ceived a blow with a flick at each of the verfes of the 51ft 
pfalm, recited in their prefence, and paid a fine of five 
hundred crowns to the treafury of the propaganda , which 
profefled maxims fomewhat different from thofe they wifhed 
to diffeminate. This noife ferved only to bring into greater 
.vogue the pamphlets which gave fo much alarm, excited 
a degree of intereft in favour of the bookfellers, and much 
indignation againfl their perfecutor9. 


CHAPTER XV, 

Sequel of the Pope's Difputes with the Emperor, / 

But Pius VI. had vexations far more poignant to expe« 
rience from that prince, whom he confidered his friend. 

In the firfl place, before the end of this year, a month of 
which he had paffed in intimacy with him, he learned that 
Jofeph II. was about to deprive all the churches of his do- 
minions of their landed eftates. Pius VI., armed with all 
the weapons of the Gofpel, wrote to him a letter, in which r 
he quoted the facred fcriptures, invoked the facred apoflles, : - 
cited the facred canons, reminded him of his promifes, ; 
which, alas ! he had alfo confidered facred.—" What, would ^ 
" your majefjy then prove that you had no regard for my * 
" advice, or at leafl that it has been foon forgotten I 
“ Where then are thofe proteftations of attachment to the ^ 
“ purity of religion, thofe orthodox principles which your ^ 
“ majefty profeffes. See. Sec." This long and pathetic 1 
letter was dated the 3d of .Augufl. Ten days after, Jofeph <4 
returned a dry and laconic anfwer.— “ The reports which ^ 
“ alarm you are falfe ; and, without fearching into the 
€€ texts ot the holy fcriptures, which are fubje£l to various < 
" interpretations and explanations, I feel within me a moni- ^ 
“ tor that inftruds me, as a legiflator and as a proteftor of ^4 

" religion, 
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" religion, what It Is fit I fhould do, or what I fhould omit; 

“ and with the juft and upright difpofition which I know I 
poffefs, this monitor can never lead me into error.” 

Such an anfwer was certainly not a favourable omen. 
But Pius VI., faithful to the advice which Jefus Chrift gave 
to his difciples, to make themfelves like unte children, was, 
like them, eafily alarmed, eafily re-aflured, palling rapidly 
from chagrin to ferenity of mind, from deje&ion to hope. 
He could not be perfuaded that the incomparable Jofeph 1L 
meant to deceive him. “ Oh, no!” faid he; “but his 
“ minifters have altered the fubftance of what we had 
u together agreed upon.” — And it was ;n the midft of thefe 
fubje&s of alarm that he held this confiftory, and delivered 
thatdifcourfe of which we have already fpoken. His exterior, 
in public, correfponded with that fecurity which he was 
defirous fhould obtain credit ; but his temper, which he 
could reprefs when he was exhibiting himfelf, broke out in 
private. To the people of his houfehold he was impatient, 
paflionate even to brutality, and rude in his converfation ; he 
who affe&ed all the forms of urbanity, who ufed the pure ft 
and mod elegant language in his prepared fpeeches, the 
ftyle of which breathed mildnefs, charity, and all the 
Chriftian virtues. Even cardinal Pallavicini did not efcape 
his rough behaviour. Convinced of the inutility of his 
advice, he In the end was filent, as were the reft of the 
Sacred College. Bernis himfelf kept upon the referve. He 
continued to receive from the pope proofs of affe&ion and 
confidence ; but he knew him to be imprudent, he faw him 
under the influence of perfidious ^dvifers, milled either by 
fanaticifm or ambition. Since his return from Vienna, his 
principal confidants were the Ex-jefuit Zaccaria, and the 
cardinal Gerdyl; who from that period, looking forward 
to the papacy, leaned towards the Jefuits. 

Pius VI. affefted a particular friendfhip for cardinal des 
Lances, formerly one the moft violent antagonifts of the 
' defunfl fociety, and now become one of irs warmeft parti- 
fans. It was in the intercourfe of thefe fufpicious friends 
that he imbibed his hopes and his rules of condufl. Little 
fufceptible of durable impreflions^ after having grieved for 
a while, he confoled himfelf : his health had not fuffered 
from this combination of circumflances, which would have 
fretted any other perfon to death. It was his wifh to reign 
and to live a long time ; and thofe who watched him clofely, 

clearly 
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clearly faw that, as long as the dogma was not openly at- 
tacked, he would patiently endure every thing elfe. 

He therefore alfo bore with that conffant apathy, which 
has attended him even in thefe latter times, the fuppreffi- 
on of all the mendicant orders in the hereditary ftates*, 
the fubjeftion of all the religious orders to the authority of 
the bilhopsj and, what mult have appeared (till more pain- 
ful, a new edift of the emperor, which took from the 
datario the nomination to all the bifhoprics of the Milanefc 
and of Mantua. Jofeph, entirely taking off the malk, 
called himfelf in this edift fupreme guardian of the churchy 
and adminijlraior of all its temporal ejfeEts, What thefe ex- 
preflions meant and foreboded was not mifunderftood at 
Rome. Pius VI. alone appeared not to perceive their 
tendency. 

At the fame time, the emperor fuppreffed all the ufeleft 
convents,, applied their revenues to the expenfes of the 
ftate; took upon himfelf the nomination to all benefices 
which fhould fall vacant during the months referved for the 
pope ; reft rifted the prerogatives and the jurifdiftion of 
the nuncio, &c. &c. And thefe examples (which would 
have been fo fcandalous at any other period, and, a cen- 
tury before, have occafioned fchifms, in fur re £1 ions, and 
perhaps a civil war) were imitated by feveral princes of the 
empire, by fome eleftors, and even by the elector of 
Treves, whom the pope had found fo fubmiffive at the time 
of his palling through Augfbourg. Every thing announc- 
ed that the reign of the pontiff of Rome was drawing 
near its end. 

The* principal, nay the foie objeft, for fome time, of 
the folicitude of the pope, the dogma y an obfeure word, 
fuhjeft to fo many interpretations, was not as yet direftly 
attacked. One only of the ordinances of the emperor 
could lead the timid or fanatic catholics to think it in 
danger. This was his edift concerning toleration, which 
was dated in 1781, and which Jofeph himfelf, enlightened 
by experience^ had in fome refpefts modified. This fub- 
jeft had been agitated more than once in his conferences 
with Pius VI., \vho was fearful of feeing audacious herefy, 
by the means of this protefting edift, gradually invade 
the domain of the catholic church. Jofeph had endea- 
voured to reaffure him* but had met with little fuccefs* 
lie had given him, towards the end of the year 1782, fa 
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many caufes of chagrin, that he thought it his duty tb ad- 
drefshim a few lines of confolation at the beginning of the; 
following year. He therefore wrote to him in a friendly 
ftyle, which very welt anfwered its purpofe, that this edict 
concerning toleration, which had fo much alarmed him, 
had occafioned fcarcely any apoftacy ; that he had taken 
meafures to prevent there being as little as poflible ; that 
he was in hopes of thus coming to an amicable arrange- 
ment with him upon feveral other points. Thefe few 
words, for fome time, reftored the credulous pontiff to 
tranquillity; but it was of little duration. 

Pius VI., encouraged by ttais fort of invitation, entered 
into a regular correfpondence with Jofeph : he wrote him 
confidential letters, relying much upon this means of flop- 
ping him in his career of reform, which the emperor fan 
with more ardour than ever. The pontiff thought that the 
mlfchief was incteafing ; it was therefore neceffary to recur 
to fome effectual remedy. IJhall explain ntyfelf } laid he, to 
the minifters of France and Spain, who now found him a 
little more willing to take advice. They represented to 
him, that, by writing familiarly to the emperor, he would 
commit himfelf, without obtaining any thing ; to this he 
anfwered with ingenuous warmth : “ But it is neceffary 
“that we let him know what we think, in fuch manner as 
“we can, that we may have nothing to reproach ourfelves 
“ with, either before God or man ; that if the emperor 
“ (hould think proper to laugh at us, it would be the worfe 
“ for him , as it has been to fo many others : we muft not, 

“ however, for that reafon, negle£t our duty. Of this 
“ we are affured, that thefe reproaches can never irritate 
“him, as. he hears every th/ng quietly, whatever it may be, 

“ and does afterwards as he pleafes” The pcrfQns with whom 
he was holding this converfation did not know whether to 
complain or to laugh at his fimplicity. They faw that he 
was in a critical fituation, Jofeph II., firm in his plan, had 
nominated the prelate Vifconti to the archbifliopric of Mi- 
lan, without the concurrence of the Holy See. Nothing 
was more Ample, or more reconcileable with true catholi- 
cifm; but nothing, at the fame time, was more derogatory 
to the before-received ufages, or more contrary to the pre- 
tenfions of the court of Rome, which conftrued thefe 
ufages into rights. - It was not without the greateft repug- 
nance that Pius VI. confirmed this nomination; but he was 
vol. i. M anxious 
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anxious to prevent a fchifm, of which the emperor had not 
the fmalleft apprehenfion. The pope’s friends advifed him 
( to relieve himfelf by an expedient that might? conciliate 
every thing. Anfwer the emperor, faid they, that upon 
his recommendation, M. Vifconti will be preconifed arch- 
bifhop of Milan at the, firft confiftory. The pope, upon 
this occafion, was unufually obftinate : he fent to the em- 
peror no longer one of thofe friendly and confidential let- 
ters, which had been fo fruitlefs, and which Jofeph ridi- 
culed among thofe about him, made public fome paflages, 
and even caufed others to be printed, but wrote a true 
brief, in which he fpoke the antiquated language of the 
| head of the church. He would have done much better 
in following the advice of Bernis and chevaliel: Azara. » 
The letter was fent back to him from Vienna, without a 
Angle word of anfwer. He was in defpair, when an event 
which he expefted, but which he did not believe fo near, 
occurred to confole his vanity, and made fome rap of hope 
gleam on his pontifical heart. 


CHAPTER XVI, 

The Emperor's Journey to Italy. 

To an ardent mind, and a violent difpofition, Jofeph II. 
joined more goodnefs and juftice than was generally fup- 
pofed in Europe. Perfevering to obftinacy in the plans 
which he had once adopted, he did not allow himfelf to 
be Hopped by any of the little confiderations that render 
fo many of them abortive in others. He was not afraid 
of giving difquietude to thofe who might fuffer from his 
meafures ; but he was not above befto wing upon them 
fuch unimportant confolations as he thought compatible 
with' his dignity. He had an inordinate defire of celebrity. 
It was his wifh that the attention of Europe might be 
“ conftantly fixed upon him. He pofiefled an aftivity of bo- 
dy and ' mind which eonfumed him, and accelerated his 
death. Two circumftances made him fond of travelling : 
*£rfi, becaufe diftruftftil of others, and having full confi- 
* - ■ dence 
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dence in himfelf, he did not imagine tfeat he was matter of 
any thing but what had come under his own eyes ; and in 
the next place, he wilhed to render himfelf the obje£t of 
general admiration for his talents, which were at once 
both brilliant and folid; for his learning, which Was exteil- 
five, arid for his external plainnefs, which pretty well con- 
cealed his pride. He had promifed Pius VI. to return his 
vifiti He was not willing to facrifice any of his ideas ; but 
he did not make the torments he caufed him a matter of 
fport. In (hprt, he wHhed to evince that he was not more 
fcafily to be fhaken, when in clofe conference, than at a dis- 
tance ; not more in his philofophical court than in the cen- 
tre of fuperftitious Italy. He knew that his late reforms 
Caufed a great fenfation at Rome, and were there talked of 
In a ftyle fomewhat like threats. He was defirous of (hewing 
that he knew how to brave ftorms Of every kind. His auf- 
tere chancellor of (late, the prince of Kaunitz, firm, haughty^ 
tod inflexible, encouraged him in his perfeverance in refpeft 
to the Ecclefiattical See, and expreffed himfelf, on the fubjeft 
of the refiftartCe of the bi(hop of Rome, with greater harfh- 
nefs than even the emperor himfelf. He had faid very 
publicly, that if Pius VI. refufed to preconife the archbilhop 
t>f Milan, he would affemble the bifhops of Lombardy, and, 
according to the practice of the primitive church, would 
caufe to be conferred by them the canonical inftirution to 
fuch individuals as the emperor had appointed : that if the 
court of Rome (hould perfift in this refufal, it would caufe 
a rupture with that government. Such was the fituation 
of the court of Vienna with refpe£t to the Holy See in the 
month of December. The emperor’s minifter at Rome 
was cardinal Herzan, a well-meaning man, but weak and 
timid, and frightened at the talk which had been afiigned 
him. Unfteady and warering, between his duty as a member 
of the Sacred College, and that impofed upon him by his 
dotation, he Confulted, hefitated, and trembled *, when an 
incident, which happened altogether unexpe&edly, occurred 
to relietre him, for a time at leaft, of his embarr affluent; 

The emperor left Vienna oft the 6th of December, after 
having named prince Kaunitz dire&or-general of all the 
current affairs, and announced to all the ambaffadors at his 
court that he was going to fet out upon a journey which he 
confidered as necejfary. The only cireumftanfce from Which a 
probable oonje&ure could be formed as to the ebje£t of his 
M 2 journey. 
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journey, was, that he carried with him feveral of the ads 
relative to his difputes with the court of Rome. He took 
his route by Clagenfurt, where he fpent feveral hours with 
the archduckefs Mary- Anne ; eroded the Tyrol, Mantua, 
and Bologna, and on the 1 8th arrived at Florence. The 
king of Sweden, who was then travelling under the name 
of count de Haga, happened to be at that city at the fame 
time, and was about to proced to Rome. This having been 
communicated to Pius VI., he had fent a courier to meet 
him. Jofeph, who had a ftrong propenOty to things out of 
the common road, and was difpofed to play a trick upon 
Guftavus, for whom he had no great regard, fet out foitfe 
hours before him, met the courier, pafied himfelf for the 
count de Haga, and under that name entered Rome on the 
afternoon of the 23d December. He alighted at the houfe 
of his minifter, who, in his extreme furprife, contemplated 
him as his deliverer, rather than as his fovereign. 

Jofeph had not been at Rome fince 1769. Among the 
perfons he had there known, the chevalier Azara, who was 
then agent of the court of Spain, had particularly attra&ed 
his attention. He had conceived the mod favourable opinion 
of his fagacity, energetic chara&er, and all the other quali- 
ties which he has fince difplayed. Without making himfelf 
known to any perfon, he wrote to the Spanifh minifter, re- 
quefting a conference with him that very evening, and 
begging him to fix upon pne of the theatres at Rome as a 
rendezvous. The chevalier Azara had boxes at every public 
place : he fent the emperor all the keys of them, defiring 
him to make his choice, and promifing to vifit them all, one 
after another, till he found him. In the mean time, the 
emperor had himfelf conduced, by his minifter, to the 
pope’s apartments. The news of hia arrival had not yet 
reached the Vatican, where that of the king of Sweden was 
only known, who every moment was expe&ed to make his 
appearance. All of a fudden the cardinal Pallavicini was 
informed that the emperor was arrived. The cardinal could 
hardly believe it : the pope was ftruck with a furprife bor- 
dering upon terror. Every preparation was making to give 
him a proper reception ; when Jofeph, in his uniform, ap- 
peared at the door of the holy father’s clofet. 

Pius VI., although thunder-ftruck at fo abrupt a vifit, re^ 
ceived him witja every token of fatisfaQion. They held a 
pretty lopg, but vague conference, and afterwards went 

together 
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together to St. Peter's church. The pope-offered the emperor 
a praying-delk by the fide of his own. Jofeph, who could 
affedt fimplicity to admiration, modeftly declined that 
honour, and knelt a little behind the pontiff. They parted 
foon after. “ This church,” faid the emperor to the pope, 
“ is not the proper place for compliments* permit me to go 
* € and vifit your mufeum.” The pope’s two nephews ac- 
companied him thither ; but the appointment which he had 
made with the minifter of Spain interefted him much more. 
He quitted every thing to repair to the box he had choferi, 
where he was foon joined by the chevalier Azara. Jofeph 
II. was exceedingly vexed at this fifft converfation being 
interrupted by Several intruders, eager to pay their court to 
him, and who were very coldly received. The king of 
Sweden was of the number, and was no better treated than 
the reft. Good flight , county faid the emperor abruptly to 
him ; and immediately after left the box, followed by the 
chevalier Azara, with whom he paid his refpe&s to fome 
Roman ladies that were prefent at the representation, and 
haftily returned the vifit he had received from the king of 
Sweden : impatient to efcape from the uninterefting crowd, 
and to refume the thread of his converfation with the 
SpaniQi minifter, he hurried him into a retired place, whero 
they palled fame hours tete-h-teu^ 

It is finqe known, what the credulous Pius VI. was far 
from doubting, that in this conference Jofeph had unfolded, 
with great heat, a plan that was about to aftonilh all Europe. 
He intended no lefs than to break entirely with the court 
of Rome. Jofeph had forefeen and combined every thing : 
he was fure of the confent and concurrence of thirty-fix 
bifhops of his dominions. The dogma y the ecclefiafti^al 
hierarchy, were to remain untouched $ but he was to with-* 
draw his fubje&s from that pontifical fupremacy, which was, 
of no benefit to the effence of religion, and was only calcu- 
lated to produce civil difturbances, and, perhaps, to recall the 
fury of fanaticifm. In his opinion the church was a branch 
of the date, and it was the duty of a fovereign to fubjeft 
it to temporal laws, and hold its miniftera in the fame de*» 
pendence as other fubje&s. He could no longer acknow- 
ledge the authority of Rome $ he laughed at her thunders, 
which had in former times overthrown the world, but which 
at prefent could only impofe upon children and old women. 
The papifts called him a fchifmatic, which gave him little 
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uneafincfs. The churches would be lefs rich, the priefts 
'mote exemplary, the monks far lefs numerous ; the benefit 
would be general ; it would promote public tranquillity, 
morality, and even the caufe of religion itfelf. Jofeph II., 
it is faid, never was more eloquent, more determined, or 
difplayed more, than on this occafion, the ftrcngth of his 
genius and extent of his knowledge. 

The chevalier Azara, who had liftened with attention, 
and without interruption (for this was the manner of carrying 
on a converfation with Jofeph II.), at length obtained a 
hearing. IJe had no final! difficulty to make him feel the' 
inconveniences of fo precipitate a refolution. It was not,' 
'Taid he, yet indifpenfable 5 the noife that it would make 
might produce difagreeable confequences even to the emperor 
Jiimfelf. If he had no fears from the fanaticifm of Rome, 
was not that which prevailed in a great part of his own 
dominions to be dreaded ? The pope was obftinate, becaufe 
r he was ili-advifed •, but was it not poffible to make him alter 
his opinion ? Could the emperor not attain his ends at lefs 
expence ? Was it not neceflary to referve violent remedies 
for evils altogether incurable ? &c. &c. 

Thefe arguments, from a man whom the emperor efteerh- 
ed, and whofe principles and intentions could not be fufc 
peeled, appeared to make a confiderable impreffion upon his 
mind. He broke off the conference with the mofi conciliatory 
difpofition. Fewperfons wCre at that time acquainted with 
his fentiments on nis arrival at Rome. It appeared even that 
he did not difclofe them to cardinal de Bentis, fenr whom he 
had, in other refpects, great affe£tion and efteem 5 but he 
could not explain himfelf to a prince of the church as freely 
as to a lay minifter, who was neither likely to have the 
fame interefts nor the fame prejudices. Except in this he 
treated the cardinal with the greateft attention, and repofed in 
him a confidence which the other might have conceived to bd 
Unlimited. “ Were you not much furprifed,” faid he, u at 
€i my Unexpected arrival at Rome <c Undoubtedly,” 
replied the cardinal. — u I did not with the Romans to believe 
*‘.that they could intimidate me, and that I was unable tb 
' u . anfwer the arguments contained in a letter Which the pope 
“ lately wrote me, and which I fent Back to him becaufe it 
“ was an improper one for me to receive, and was not }tatt 

calculated to make me alter my refolution ; for F‘ never 
iC deviate from a plan which I have adopted upon {nature 

" reflection* 
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“ reflection. Another motive of my journey to Rome was 
f{ to return the long vifit which tjhe-pppe pai4 me at Vienna.’ 
£S I have a regard for the perfon of Pius Vi . : he is a good kind 
€< of man . You would laugh if you could hear what paffes! 
t€ at oipr conferences: he often grows warm, and even 
4f fometiipies get angry ; I let him go on his own way ; white 
€( I keep my temper, and adhere to my determination. I 
44 know very well that he faould now give me the iodnlt 
4< that he rerufed me for the, nomination to the archbifhopriq 
cc of Milan, and to all the confiftorial benefices of Lom- 
4C bardy ; but I will not accept as a prefent a grant which 
4( belongs to me by the fight of fovereignty. I am not to 
4t blame if my predeefeffors have been negligent or too 
44 timid. I afked the pope fpr this induit out of refpe£t, 
44 aijd not as a favour. He refufed it to me in confequencc 
44 of bad advice; and yet a fimilar induit for Corfica was 
44 granted, without hefitation, to Lewis XV.” 

The cardinal endeavoured to pacify him, and to make him 
fenfifile that there wa^ (ome difference between the prefent 
cafe and that which he quoted $, that Pius VI. was perhaps 
excufable in, perfifting in {he prefervation of the rights of 
which he had found the Holy See in poffeflion.— “ My rer 
4f folution is fixed,” replied Jofeph with warmth, (( and I 
44 fhould be forry if the. pope fhould compel me t© P cqrtain 
44 extremities.” .... (He here flopped, the chevalier Aza- 
ra had heard him fay more) ; then continuing the conver- 
sation:*^ At the bottom, I muft repeat it, the pope is a 
14 very good kind of man ; he does not even wantjFor fenfe ; 
44 but he is not aware that times are altered. I fhall not 
44 hurry myfelf ; but ftHl lefe will I recede.” , 

During the fix days that Jofeph remained at Rome, he 
had feveral conferences of this fort, as well with the cardi- 
nal de Bernis as with the chevalier Azara. He had all? 
one with the pope, which was very long and ^ejctremeJy 
animated. Each with warmth fet forth fa hat hp ‘\lled his 
rights . Pius VI. admitted that he had not been able t 9 
fucceed in making him a convert; but Jofeph had taken 
good caje to flatter his vanity, at the fame time that he was 
vexing his heart ; and when they parted, the pope was more 
delighted than ever with the emperor. The gfqat queftion 
between them, above all others, was the nomination to thd 
archbifhopric of Milan, and fo all the confiftorial benefices 
c of Lombardy. Jo>tph had come to Rome perfe&ly deter- 
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mined not to receive the indult which he had chofen to 
afk for, and which had been refufed him : however, the 
felicitations of the minifters of France and Spain ftagger- 
«d his refolution. <c Well/* faid he to them, when he was 
ready to fet off for Naples, “ I (hall have no obje&ion to 
u accept' this indult, but on condition that it (hall be ir- 
t€ revocable, and drawn up in fuch a manner as to appear 
“ that I have accepted it folely out of friendftiip for the 
“ pope.” 

jofeph fet off for Naples on the 29th of December, leav- 
ing cardinal Herzan full authority to fign an agreement, in 
which the pope (hould give up to the emperor the nomi- 
nation to the bifhoprics of Lombardy, in conformity to the in- 
herent right of fovereignty . 

It may be truly faid that this journey of the emperor to 
Rome was much more advantageous to the Holy See, than 
that of Pius VI. had been to Vienna ; and that it ferved to 
prevent a rupture. Jofeph had arrived with the moft hoftile 
intentions. But the reprefentations of the cardinal de Ber- 
nis, and particularly thofe of the chevalier Azara, whofe 
prudence, while he appreciated the ufurpations of the c6urt 
of Rome, dreaded the ftorms which always accompany even 
the mod defirable changes ; more deliberate reflexions up-r 
on the confequences of the overthrow, the fignal of which 
he was about to give 5 perhaps, even fome emotions of 
kindnefs for this old pontiff, who was not perfonally de- 
ferving of ill-will, but had confiderable claims to Compaf* 
fion, calmed this firft effufion of violence. Each of the two 
adverfaries difplayed, in the battle they fought, a mixture 
of firmnefs and condefcenfion ; and each thought that he 
had come off with honour. Had they not been perfonally 
acquainted, a rupture would have been inevitable. How- 
ever, there were fome pretty warm difputes between them, 
when the emperor, on his return from Naples, again paffed 
feveral days at Rome. They contended about the form of 
this agreement, which had been alnjoft entirely fettled pre* 
vious to their reparation. Jofeph himfelf drew up another, 
Pius VI. thinking that fufficient attention was not paid to 
|the honour of the Holy See, refufed to^accede to it. On 
this occafion Jofeph could not reprefs his ill-humour, and 
pettifhly putting up the rough draughtof his compact: What 
peed have we of agreements , faid he ; we are friends , and flail 
always he Jo ; and each of us yitll do in his dominions whatever 
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he thinks proper,. The pope had a moment’s courage.— 
V fry welly replied he, if your majejly has the archbtfijop of 
Milan confecrated without the canonical inJUtution y all inter courfe 
•with this prelate Jhall be broken offy and his church Jball be 
treated like that of Utrecht. — He was not aware of the danger 
he ran by puflung the emperor home. Jofeph, however, 
appeared a little difconcerted. He again found himfelf in 
the dilemma which the prudence of his counfellors had 
made him avoid. After a moment’s reflexion he took out 
his draught, correfted it, defcanted upon it, and even dif- 
puted with fome warmth? and at length the two negotia- 
tors themfelves drew up in Latin the compact that was to 
terminate their quarrels. It was immediately fairly tranf- 
cribed, copied, and in terchanged. But thefe two iiluftri- 
ous perfonages, while encroaching upon the fun&ions of 
their chancery, had fuffered fome fchoolboys miftakes to 
efcape them in their Latin produftion. They agreed that 
it (hould be correfted ; and Jofeph received a copy on the 
20th of January, the eve of his departure. 

In the three conferences they held together, the pope 
had the prudence not to fpeak to the emperor of the letter 
returned in fo rude a manner ; and Jofeph was pltfafed with 
his filence. He, however, embarrafled him exceedingly, 
by coriverfing with him about one of his projefts which 
he propofed to carry into immediate execution. He wilh- 
ed to have in his dominions feveral vicars-general ; and in 
order to provide for their fupport, he told the pope that he 
meant to appropriate to himfelf the tythes, and fome other 
revenues that the neighbouring bifhops pofleffed in Auftria* 
Pius VI. ventured to fay to him with firmnefs : they will 
refufe to accede to this arrangement . — Very welly replied the 
emperor, I will find means to make them give me their con - 
fent. We (hall fee in the fequel that he kept his word. 

With the exception of thefe little ftorms, the emperor 
and the pope were very well fatisfied with each other. 
Pius VI., whofe weaknefles the emperor flattered with his 
ufual addrefs, took a pleafure in relating the particulars of 
their converfations. By his own account, the emperor had 
ihewn him the greateft confidence, and had communicated 
to him the mod iipportant fecrets refpefting the principal 
cabinets and the anecdotes of the fovereigns of Europe. It 
was impoffible for any man to have a greater command of 
words, or more wit. In a word , added he, the emperor 
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fays iv hat he pkafeSy but not always what he thinks . In mat- 
ters that did not concern the prerogatives of the Holy See, 
the pope was upon the mod familiar footing with him. One 
day, when Jofeph was fpeaking to him about perfons that 
he had known belonging to the church, he began a pomp- 
ous eulogium upon cardinal Buoncompaeni, legate of Bo- 
logna, a man of merit, whom the pope, however, had neve,r 
liked. He thought he could not better etioi his ui^ommoa 
capacity than by faying : He is capable of governing an empire . 
— Welly replied the pope, take him then ; I will give him to 
you . Neverthelefs, he was obliged, fome time after, to 
take him for himfelf. Although this journey of the em- 
peror hadcoft Pius VI. fome painful facriftces, and had 
made him anticipate others, after having been very n^uch 
diiconcerted at his vifit, he appeared exceedingly pleafed 
at it in the end. He was at a lofs how to make Rome fuf- 
ficiently agreeable to his friend 9 Jofeph II. He very feri- 
oully propofed to him to come and fee him again* in order 
to be prefen t at a canonifation. It is not faid that Jofeph 
feriouily promifed to return \ but it is well known that he 
took occaGon, even at Rome, to amufe himfelf with his 
invitation. 

On his firft journey to the capital of the Chriftian world, 
he did not fliew himfelf to fo much advantage as in 17^4. 
At both periods he difplayed a perfevering difpoGtion, never^ 
loGng fight of his object ; by turns polite or auftere, accord- 
ing to circumftances ; always popular, and perfe£Hy ac- 
quainted with the genius of the modern Romans, to which 
he adapted his conduft. On hi* fecond journey he appearr 
ed to follow this plan, but with dill more addrefs. Affed:- 
ing a great , Gmplicity of manners, he avoided ceremony* 
and fhunned homage. But always flattering the caprices of 
the Romans, whofe affe&ion he courted, perhaps more 
through ambition than vanity, he frequented the aflejnblies t 
the public places, and even the churches. This latter at- 
tention, no doubt, appeared to him neceflary, in order to 
do away the prejudices to which his quarrels with the pope 
had given birth. Pius VI. had the goodnefs to miftake his 
motive. He did not perceive that thefc attempts to, gain 
popularity concealed projects which, had Jofeph lived lon- 
ger, might have become much more dangerous to the tem? 
poral authority of the court of Rome, than his reforms iq 
•cclefialtical difeipline were to the authority of the Holy 
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Sec. His endeavours among the Romans were fo fuccefs- 
ful, that more than once he heard iflije from their groups 
that cry of enthufiafm at which a more diftruftful pontiff 
might have been alarmed : Viva il nostro imperatore / Long 
live our emperor ! During this journey he made, to pleafe 
them, an effort which mult have coft him more than all 
the others, and which he had not made in 1769 ; he was 
generous, and even liberal. He vifited feveral monuments 
and public eftabliftiments, and wa6 not fparing qf his pre* 
fents. He diftributed near thirty thoufand florins in the 
Wpitals, and among the people. In fhort, when he quit-* 
ted Rome, on the 21ft of January 1784, every body was 
Satisfied with him, and nobody more fo than the pope; 


1 1,1 1 1 T ■ ■■■>■* 

CHAPTER XVII, 

The Emperor gives the Popefrejh Cpufe qf Uneafinefs , 


fTUS VI., however, had not furmounted all the obftacles 
which he was to experience from the court of Vienna. He 
had provisionally lettled his principal difference with the 
emperor, in a maqner lefs mortifying than he had reafon 
to hope. He was congratulating himfelf on this triumph, 
for which he thought he was chiefly indebted to his dexterity 
and to the friendfliip with which he had contrived to infpire 
Jofeph. u I chofe,” faid he ? u to give up to him the no- 
f * raination to the great benefices of Lombardy, of which 
the Holy Sec was in the habit of difpofing ; but at leaft 
“ tl^e bilhops thus nominated will always have recourfe to 
" me in order to obtain their bulls.” Even in the opinion 
of the moff rational cardinals this tranfa&ion ftill faved, in 
fome degree, the hpnour of the court of Rome. But when 
the queftion was to carry it into execution in regard to the 
archbifliop of Milan, new difficulties occurred, which the 
wife considered puerile, and to which it is aftonilhing that 
Jofeph could have attached any importance. Four months 
were fpent in fettling the form in which the new prelate 
&ouid bfe announced to the confiftpry. This was an ind'if- 
' 1 '\;C * penf^bh 
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penfable formality, according to the cuftoms of the Holy 
See. But, how to comply with it without offending the 
emperor ? At length it was agreed that the pope fhould pro- 
pofe for the archiepifcopal fee of Milan monfignor Vifconti, 
nominated by the emperor, by virtue of the amicable agreement 
made between his holinefs and that monarch ; and in this man- 
ner Pius VI. announced the nomination to the Sacred Col- 
lege. The remainder of the year 1784 paffed without any 
ferious altercation. 

The following year was to the pope a new acra of difficul- 
ties on the part of Germany ; but he himfelf was very im- 
prudently the occafion of fome of them, by that rage for 
wifhing to extend every where the branches of his power, 
and by his inclination to retrieve a part of his Ioffes. He 
could not remain peaceably in pofTeffion of the ground he 
had ieft, but afpired to new conquefts ! 

Without confulting the emperor, without thinking of the 
ecclefiaftical princes, he took a fancy to create a nunciature 
at the court of Munich, and consequently a new rival to 
the fpiritual authority of the prelates of Germany. Imme- 
diately the ele&or of Mayence, and the archbifhop of Saltz- 
bourg complained bitterly to the emperor of this attack made 
upon their diocefan rights. The pope thus revived a very 
delicate queftion, upon which Jofeph II. had explained him- 
fclf in a moft energetic manner. He anfwered the demands 
of the two archbifhops, by faying, c< that the nuncios were 
<c to be no more than mere envoys of the pope as a temporal 
“ fovereign *, but that he would never fuffer them to ex- 
u ercife in the empire, or at his court, any jurifdiftion in 
“ ecclefiaftical affairs. 0 The cardinal Herzan, his miniflcr 
at Rome, was charged to explain himfelf to that effe& to 
the pope. 

Pius VL and his council were thunderftruck at this de- 
claration, which they ought to have expefted. But they 
well knew that nothing was to be obtained of Jofeph II. by 
refiftance. The pope anfwered his minifter in an ambigu- 
ous manner ; that he could not give up the connexion which 
he had been defirous of eftablifhing with the ele&or of Ba- 
varia ; but that he had conceived himfelf entitled to dele- 
gate to another the authority concerning which there had 
been no difpute. ' 

There was then at Rome a certain marquis Antici, a cle- 
ver Italian, who, by dint of artifice and intrigue, had fuc- 
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ceeded in acquiring a fort of confequence. He was accre- 
dited from the electors of Bavaria and Cologne as envoy to 
the Holy See. ' He was defirous* of making a merit with 
the court of Munich, of procuring it a nuncio. This was 
a kind of relief for the catholic powers of the fecond rank. 
How great was the embarralTment of the prelate Antici, 
when one of his conftituents, the eleftor of Cologne, as 
hoftile as his brother the emperor to the prerogatives of the 
nunciature, enjoined him to oppofe with all his might the 
innovation he had himfelf promoted l The pope, though 
very much vexed at the double difappointment, could not 
refrain from laughing on feeing the double plenipotentiary 
obliged to aQ, at the fame time, two parts fo contradictory \ 
For, as Jofeph II. faid, Pius VI. was, at bottom, a good kind 
of man . He was not fufceptibfe of any very great degree 
of feeling. Ill-humour, chagrin, affe&ion, hatred, nothing 
in fhort, made upon him a lading impreffion. His mind 
was very frequently agitated, but never deeply affe&ed. 
Hence. the numerous inconfiftencies, and feveral of the ca- 
lamities of his pontificate. Hence, to balance the account, 
that unalterable impaffibility and that florid health which he 
has preferved in the midft of the mod overwhelming difficul- 
ties. 

In the month of Oftober 1785, the nunciature experi- 
enced a mortal blow by an ordinance of the emperor, which 
deprived the nuncios in Germany of every kind of jurifdic- 
tion, and redored to the biffiops all their antient rights. 
The eleftor of Cologne, who, as archhifhop, was perfonally 
interefted in this ordinance, hadened to publifli it in his 
dates, to the great mortification of the Ex-jefuits and all 
the advocates of the Holy See. The elector of Mayence, 
who had no nuncio at his court, but who dreaded the pre- 
tenfions of the new nuncio of Munich, took, in his dates, 
fuch meafures as were conformable to the views of the em- 
peror, and dried up one of the fources, to which the data- 
rio was going to apply under various pretences. Henceforth 
no more difpenfations, no more foreign jurifdiflion were 
to be exercifed in Germany. The Holy See faw itfelf fue- 
ceflively dripped of its abfurd prerogatives and of its fcan- 
dalous revenues; and the catholic princes, great and little, 
without forefeeing that, in other refpefts, they were a&ing 
contrary to their own intereds, awoke the reafon of the 
people, releafed them from their facred chains, and prepar- 
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ed their minds for thofe changes which France Jias fincc! 
operated with fo much fuccefs. 

The eleftor of Bavaria was the only prince of the empire 
that flrove to oppofe diftinguifhed marks of good-will to the 
affronts which the court of Rome received from all the other 
parts of Germany. He welcomed Zoglio, the new nuncio, 
with all the magnificence of his court ; at the fame time 
announcing to his fubje£ls that henceforth they were to ap- 
ply to that nuncio, as they had before done to thofe of Vi- 
enna, Cologne, or lucerne. But the four archbifhops of 
Germany, thofe of Mayence, Cologne, Treves, and Saltz- 
bourg, uttered loud cries againft this innovation, and their 
ordinances fpoke the language of the emperor. Zealous 
partifans of fpiritual authority, they were equally ready to 
claim it for themfelves, and to contend for it with ufurper$. 
They therefore moft pofitively forbade their diocefans to ap- 
ply, under any pretence , either to Zoglio the nuncio, or to 
Pacca the new nuncio, who had juft fucceeded Bellifoni at 
Colognei The two nuncios durft not refill. They had re- c 
courfe to the pope, who had involved them in this dilemma, 
from which it was incumbent upon him to extricate them* 

Pius VI. at that time employed, as his principal fecretary, 
the Ex-jefuit Zaccaria, of whom we have already fpojten 
more than once. He was a fanatic who pqffefTed that fort 
of talent, or at lead that kind of erudition which qualify 
him for fuch a talk/ Hq immediately began to draw up a 
learned ftatement, in which, had he been left to himfelf, j 
he would have proved, in an irrefragable manner, no doubt, ; ; 
that in all times the Holy* See had poffefTed the right of fend- *• 
ing, at its pleafurc, and 'wherefoever it thought proper , nun-* 
cios inverted with full power, without any interference, on 5 
that account, on the part of the diocefan bifhops and arch- i 
bifhops. ^ 

Notwithftanding the rapidity of his eloquent pen, Zac- - 
caria was anticipated by the four archbifhops. They form- 
ed a congrefs at Ems, near Coblentz, and boldly deliberat- ; 
ed on queftions which the Holy See had till then confidered ,r. 
as appertaining exclufively to its jurifdiftion ; fuch as the v 
precepts for farting, the obftacles to marriage, the organifa- ^ 
tion of chapters, &c. The ele£lor of Treves, more ferupu- \ 
lous than his colleagues, would have wilhed not to perplex C 
that pontiff, whom he had received at Augfbourg with fp ^ 
many iparks of affe£lion and refpedl : he therefore made a . ^ 
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few difficulties, but at length fubmitted. Several biftiops of 
Germany, and even fome fecular princes, in other refpefts 
rather devoted to the court of Rome, adopted the principles* 
of thecongrefs at Ems ; and Pius VI., in thefe times al- 
ready fo difficult, promoted, or fuffered blind advifers to 
promote, a ftorm which had an effect dire&ly contrary to 
that he had fo fully expe&ed. Every one examined ques- 
tions to which the public attention was called, and which* 
for political reafons at leaft, fhould have been left undecid- 
ed. People thus became familiarifed to a fort of indepen- 
dence, which, a century before, would have appeared to 
border upon fchifm, or even upon Sacrilege. Thus the 
court of Rome feemed to call in the affiftance of thofe who 
were to undermine the unftable foundations of its throne; 
and thefe ecclefiaftical princes, encouraged in their boid- 
nefs by the example and advice of a philofophic emperor, 
accelerated that great crifis which was to overthrow this 
throne, and reach even themfelves. They could not have 
calculated better for the progrefs of. reafon, nor worfe for 
their own interefts. 

On this occafion the court of Rome committed one im- 
prudence after another. Inftead of endeavouring to fup- 
port its pretenfions at a period when the intelligent were 
Ihocked at them, when even the devotees began to fufpeft 
them to be bordering upon ufurpation, it ought to have 
confined itfelf, agreeably to the advice of Bernis and Azara, 
and that which would have been given by Benedict XIV., 
to the enjoyment of thofe rights in which it was quietly left 
in poffeffion ; but, like a defperate gambler, it expofed it- 
felf to total ruin, in order to retrieve a few trifling Ioffes, 
or difpute fome litigious ground. 

Will it be believed that, inftead of yielding to this affem-A 
blage of refiftance, it wiflied to employ tenacity, and even 
violence, as in thofe times when the moft abfurd preten- 
fions were authorifed by the blind docility of nations ? Un- 
fkilful in the choice of its agents, it had feen the nuncio 
Zoglio irritate, by its claims, the archbifhop of Saltzbourg, 
who was a Colloredo, fon of the vice-chancellor, and who, 
confequently, was more certain than any other perfon of the 
emperor’s fupport. 

Its nuncio Pacca behaved with ftill more effrontery. He 
bethought himfelf df publifhing, in his nunciature, a ma- 
nifefto, addr&fled to all the prelates and vicars of the elec- 
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torate of Cologne ; and in which he ordered them «ot to ac- 
knowledge the difpenfations for marriage, to certain de- 
grees of-confanguinity, that had been granted without the 
iiidult of the pope. The elector of Cologne, brother of the 
emperor, reprefled this infolence, by orderings in his turn, 
all thofe to whom copies of the manifefto had been addrefs- 
ed, by a perfon calling himfelf a nuncio y to fend them back 
under the fame cover, and to procure a certificate of their 
having done fo from the different pofl-maflers. The elec- 
tor of Mayence, being informed that the vicars of his arch- 
bifhopric had alfo received the fame orders from the nuncio, 
wrote to them, that he hoped they would hold in juft abhor- 
rence this impudent ufurpation, the foie objeEl of which was 
U dijlurb the peace of their conf deuces y and that they would 
fend back to Cologne the manifeftoes that had been tranf- 
mitted to them by a pretended nuncio. 

Even the chancery of the ele&orate of Treves could not 
but take offence at the boldnefs of the nuncio Pacca, and 
profeffed with energy that evident principle, that no perfon, 
however pompous might be the title with which he was invef- 
ed y could exercife a legiflative power in a foreign archbifhop- 
ric. Thus the pious cleftor of Treves himfelf profeffed and 
propagated thofe very principles which philofophy after- 
wards employed wit;h fo much energy to deftroy, at leaft 
in France, all the fabric of fuperftition. 

The nuncio Pacca did not fuffer himfelf to be awed by 
fo much oppofition. In fpite of the fovereigns who would 
not acknowledge him, he continued tQ exercife the func- 
tions of nuncio, and endeavoured to excite fermentation 
in thofe countries where he yet found many credulous and 
timid perfons. The archbifhops of Germany addreffed to 
the pope the mod prefling demands, the mod energetic pro- 
tefts. They could obtain no anfwer. The marquis An r 
tici, curling more than once his double charafter, was 
obliged to prefent to the court of Rome thofe a£U fo pre- 
judicial to its authority; and, as it happens in fimilar cafes, 
he was made refponfible for their contents. The audiences 
he had were feenes of ill-humour and violent reproaches* 
His ambitious patience at length was worn out ; and he re- 
nounced the title of plenipotentiary of an eleftor, whom Be 
found it fo difficult and fo dangerous to reprefent. 

\ The eccleflaftical eleftors perfifted in their bold conduct 
in regard to the Holy gee. The firft among them in rank', 
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thceleflor-of Mayence, even went fo far as to prefent to 
the emperor propofitions which made the court of Rome 
tremble, and which, he aflerted, were the expreffion of the 
wi(h of all the Germans. He therein, faid that thofe fa- 
mous decretals of Ifidorus, now univerfally allowed to be 
fpurious, was the foie bafe on which refted the immunities 
of the court of Rome. He demanded the convocation of 
that new council, promifed by it for upwards of two hun- 
dred years, and which was to exhauft the fource of the 
riches it had ufurped. IncelTantly evading its promifes, and 
fruftrating the hope of the Germanic empire, h continued 
to violate the conditional compact that it had made with the 
princes of Germany ; and the German people were there- 
fore releafed from all their engagements towards it. The 
time was come for the Germans to make another ufe of all 
thofe fums which they fent to Rome for the pall of their 
archbilhops, in order to devote them to the advancement of 
their own profperity, and to the relief of the unfortunate, 
&c. Aperfon mightJiave thought hhnfelf on the eve of a 
new reformation. Three years after, the orators of the 
conftituent affembly did not exprefs themfelves with more ' 
energy concerning the ufurpations of the court of Rome. 
And it was an archbifhop of Mayence who introduced this 
language ! He did not fufpefit that he was thus preparing 
the public mind for that great concuffion, which, by (hak- 
ing Europe and the catholic religion, was, from enterprife 
to enterprife, to lead to the fecularifation of a great part of 
his own ftates. 

Such a do&rine could not but be pleafing to Jofeph. * 
But, not lefs bold, he was more prudent than thofe prelates 
who, after all, were pleading their own caufe, rather than 
injuring the Holy See. Still following the route he had 
traced for himfelf, he proceeded with a firm, though not a 
hafty ftep. He favoured the wiihes of the ecclefiaftical 
princes, but thought it his duty to retard their completion. 
Perhaps he chofe, at all events, to referve to himfelf the 
honour of initiation, and rather chofe to give, in his own 
dominions, examples to imitate, than concur, as chief of 
the empire, in a reform of which he would not have had all 
the merit. 

He likewife fignalifed the year 1786 by meafures which 
affii£fced the court of Rome, The prelates had till then 
made an efiential part of the ftates of Auftria. He excluded 
them, and fubftituted commendatory abbes, who were en- 
tirely of his own choice. He fecularifed certain religious 
orders; that of the Camaldulcs, for inftance, and fupprefled 
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moft of the convents of fome others. I^e dripped tbt 
more opulent of their eftates, and of their treafures, both 
facred and profane. Their fined piftures were taken to 
add to the riches of his gallery* Such of their books as were 
deferving of that honour, were placed in the famous libra- 
ry of Vienna : the reft were abandoned ifc grocers, or ferv- 
ed to make cartridges. All their valuable furniture^ what- 
ever had been its ufe before, was fold by public au&ion, 
and the fums it produced were placed in the bank of religion . 
It was not an empty name that he had given to this bank* 
which was wholly devoted to the payment of penfions to 
the religious orders of both fexes who no longer lived in 
communities, to the fupport of fevcral new bilhops and 
vicars, a great number of whom he eftablilhed, and to the 
maintenance of fchools and pious foundations. Idlenefs, 
deprived of 1 its means, muft have grieved at thefe transfor- 
mations, at which blind fanaticifm muft have been enraged, 
while they could not but be approved of by difpaffionate or- 
thodoxy. But the Holy See, finding its fatcllites fuccefiive* 
ly impoveriftied, and their number decreafed, was deeply 
afflicted. N.o vain fear, no perfonal confideration affected 
the emperor’s refolutions. He had made a regulation, that 
no bifliop of his dominions (hould hold two considerable 
benefices at a time. The cardinal Migazzi, archbifliop of 
Vienna, was alfo adminiftrator of a rich bilhopric in Hun- 
gary. He was obliged to make his ele&ion. Having decid- 
ed for the archbiftiopric of Vienna, he fent to the pope the 
refignation of his other benefice. Pius VI., who was filently 
0 fupprefiing fo many chagrins, fent back this inftrumenf to 
^rhe emperor, without accompanying it with anyobfei vation. 

But ihortly afterwards there occurred a circumftance 
which awoke his impatience, and had nearly involved him 
in a very ferious quarrel with Jofeph. ' 

That emperor, ftill perfeveiring in his claim to be the 
fupreme adminiftrator of the church in his dominions, had 
recently ere&ed the bifhopric of Laybach, in Carniole* 
into an archbiftiopric, and nominated to it count Charles de 
jierberftcin. By virtue of the laft agreement, concluded 
with rel'pedto the archbiftiopric of Milan, it was neceflary 
that the pope {hould, in point of form, cenfure that no- 
mination. He had the boldnefs to refufe his concurrence 5 
and whaf were the titles of the count de Herberftein to the 
difgracc of the holy father ? Four years before, in a paftoral 
exhortation, he had promulgated maxims which the court 
of Rome could not pardon* He had dared to fay : Every 
perfon is at liberty fo choofe the religion he likes beft. The pope 
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required, ad a condition of -count deHerberftcin obtaining 
his confirmation, that he fhould retrad thefe pernicious max- 
ims. Jofeph and his prime-minifter at firft took great offence 
at this ftrange pretenfion. The old prince de Kaunitz wait- 
ed himfelf upon the nuncio Cayrara, and, in his ufual feverc 
tone, faid : « The refiftance of the pope, upon this occa- 
tl fion, would raife an infurmountable barrier between the 
** See of Rome and the dominions of his Imperial majefty, 
iC and for ever put an end to the refpeft which the emperor 
j “ hitherto had for the confequence of the pope. Nothing 
u could in future prevent him, of his own Imperial authq- 
$t rity, from making every ecclefiaftical arrangement, as was 
M the ufage in the firft ages of Chriftianity.” 

The nuncio, terrified, immediately difpatched a courier to 
Rome. Never had he fo unpleafant news to announce ; and 
whether from want of addrefson his part, or injuftice on 
the part of the pope, on him was thrown all the blame. 
This was undoubtedly one of the caufes of the prejudice 
which Pius VI. always had again ft him, and which he ma- 
nifefted till the day of his fall. The reprefentations of fo 
difagreeable an interpreter ferved only to confirm him in his 
refiftance : he had, what was fcarcely to be expe&ed of him v 
at that time, the courage to write to the emperor a letter, in 
which he declared the new archbifhop a heretic , and proved, 
from feveral palfages m his paftoral difeourfe, that he de- 
ferred that title. Jofeph, who might have been irritated at 
this obftinacy, manifefted as much patience as his minifter. 
He permitted the prelate to fend to Rome explanations of 
the exceptionable pafiage, but with an injunction not to re- 
trad: a fingle word* 

This fort of refped ferved only to render the pope more 
obftinate. Under different pretences, he poftponed the con- 
firmation of the bifliop of Laybach ; and before the end of 
the year death came and delivered him from this formidable 
adTerfary. Thus was the difpute terminated •, but the year 
following the emperor made the pope and the Sacred 
College pay dear for this cafual triumph. Refentment feem- 
cd to animate his zeal for reform. 

He began by giving his unqualified approbation to the 
condud of the four archbifhops, and expreffed a defire that 
it might be adopted by the other prelates. About the fame 
time there appeared at Vienna, undoubtedly with his con- 
fent, a publication, inviting all the bifhopsof Germany to 
make a corfimon caufe with the archbifhops •, and feveral of 
them, with the bifhop of Spires at their head, complained to 
the emperor that they were not fummoned to the congrefs at 
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Em$. Jofeph wiflied to prevent the diviGon which might 
take place on this occaGon between the two claGes of pre- 
lates ; and, in (lead of replying to the long and lamentable 
reprefentations of Pius VI., refpe&ing this war declared 
againft the Holy See by all the fuperior Germanic clergy, 
wrote to the bilhops, exhorting them to concur in the falu- 
tary plan which had been conceived by the archbi(hops ; and 
the Aulic council pafled a.decree, diftated by the emperor, 
by which, in oppoGtion to the proceedings of the nuncio 
Pacca, they annulled the infolent circular letter which he 
had dared to diftribute, and, blaming the condefcenGon of 
the elector of Bavaria, ordered him not to fuffer the nuncio 
Zoglio, who was received at his court, to exercife any ju- 
rifdi&ion in the Gates of Juliers and Berg. 

The court of Rome was very much affefted by this c om- 
bination, which it faw forming through all Germany, to 
attack prerogatives that prefeription at leaft ought, in its 
opinion, to render inconteftable, and which appeared to 
threaten it with mortiGcations ftill more cruel. A national 
council might deprive it of its ftill remaining rights. So 
many fovereigns, fo many individuals of all ranks, prelates, 
even interefted in the fupport of its authority, transform- 
ing theinfelves into philofophers ! What was to become of 
religion in a conteft with philofophy ! 

It w.as not, however, from Germany that the court of 
Rome had then to dread all thefe calamities. The jea- 
Joufy, the rivality of powers, prevented that co-operation 
which might accelerate the overthrow of its authority, al- 
ready fo much weakened. The four archbifliops perGfted 
in their plan of independence and reform, and counterafted 
the two nuncios in all their attempts ; but the bifliops, 
although nearly unanimousin their claims to a fort of inde- 
pendence of their metropolitans, were very dilatory in en« 
tering into the meafures of the latter. During thefe tranf- 
a£tion$ the French revolution took place ; that revolution fo 
bold, fo rapid in its execution ; that revolution^ in (hort, 
which occafioned a fufpenfton of fo many projected enter- 
prises, overturned the moft folid plans, reconciled little ani r 
mofities, fet afide little riyalities, and, upon the afpe£l of 
common danger, united minds moftdifpofed to difcordancc. 

Jofeph II., however, purfued to the end of his reign 
his irrefiftible inclination for reform. Publications, fa- 
vourable to his maxims, were either compofed by his com- 
mand, or circulated w ith his permiflion. He ordered that* 
at leaft in fame of his dominions, the facraments fhouldbe 
celebrated in the vulgar tongue, He granted to the protef* 
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tants in Hungary a great extenfion of his edift of toleration. 
He allowed a calviniftical church to be eftabliffied in the very 
city of Conftance, which three centuries before had feen 
the unfortunate John Hus expiate in the flames his princi- 
ples, the precurfors of the reformation fo fatal to the court 
of Rome. But it was particularly in the Low Countries 
that his zeal was difplayCd, that he experienced arrive re- 
mittance, and that heoccafioned Jxs friend the pope the moft 
bitter chagrin. 

• It is not our intention to trace here all the innovations 
which he wilhed to introduce, with rather an inconfiderate 
ardour, in the Auflrian Netherlands, ftill lefs ripe than the 
hereditary dominions of Germany for pbilefophical reforms, 
more difpofed to fevoft, more difficult to reprefs. It will 
be fufficient to mention that he there experienced oppofition 
tfiot only -from the people and the clergy, but alfo from the 
ftates of thefe countries, which yet retained a fhadow of 
liberty againft the invafions of defpotifm. They were 
already prepared for difaffe&ion, by grievances purely politi- 
cal. They manifefled it openly when the emperor would 
interfere with the confraternities, feminaries, proceffions, 
pilgrimages ; in a word, with every thing which they con- 
fidered as religion . They found .powerful fupporters, or 
rather ardent imitators, in the higher clergy, and particu- 
larly in cardinal Frankenberg, archbifhop of Malines. The 
pope had then for a nuncio at Bruflels a (ignor Zondadari, a 
fanatical and ifhpetuous man, who did not omit this oppor- 
tunity of making a figure. He pleaded with warmth the 
caufe of the court of Rome, which Jofeph had difregarded 
in his innovations in matters of difeipline. On thefe quef- 
tions, rendered fo delicate by the circumftances of the mo- 
ment, a difeuffion took place, in which Pius VI., not yet 
undeceived, hoped to triumph 5 for one of his pretenfions 
was to poflefis and difplay the talents of a great theologian 5 
talents confidered very unimportant by Jofeph in ordinary 
times, but which could not but be odious to him when em- 
ployed to counteraft his views. Zondadari, however, 
hawked about and commented upon the learned memoirs of 
his infallible fovereign, and encouraged the Brabanters in 
their refi dance. 

Jofeph, being then fubjeft to difficulties of more than one 
kind, took umbrage at the work, its author, and, above 
all, its commentator, and caufed the nuncio Zondadari to 
be banifhed from Bruflels, with forms not yery refpedttul 
to the reprefentative of the Holy See. Zondadari was oblig- 
ed to retire to Liege, where he continued to carry on his 
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intrigues more fecretly, but not with Iefs fuccefs. The 
troubles which the edablifhment of the feminary of Lou-* 
vain occafioned in Brabant, furnifhed him with frefh oppor- 
tunities of inflaming the minds of the people, by the inter- 
vention of their priefts.; impotent efforts which Jofeph 
dcfpifed. The vigour of his governor-general, comte 
Trautmanfdorf, and his own firmnefs, made him triumph 
over the nuncios, prelates, and all the fanatics with which 
the Low Countries were infefted. 

In Germany, in the courfe of the year 1788, the fame 1 
perfever&nce had the fame refult. The nuncios wifhed to 
continue their conteft with the four drchbifbops ; but the 
latter were united by intered. They had gone too far to 
recede ; and had it not been for the events of the following 
year, it would have been, impoffible to forcfee to what^ 
lengths they would have been carried by their oppofition to 
the court of Rome. They faw themfelves powerfully fup- 
ported by the emperor, who tranfmitted to the diet of Ra- 
tifbon an Imperial decree, in which that court was very ca- 
valierly treated. Jofeph there dated, without refer ve, that 
the violent mannerin which the court of Rome and its nuncios 
had refided his energetic admonitions, judified him in taking, 
the modferious meafures to render prevalent the incooteda- 
ble principles which he profefled, after the example of his 
predecefiors, and that, in confequence, he invited the diet 
of the empire to deliberate upon this important fubjefi. 

This, however, was* only a vain formality, which- ought 
not to have greatlv intimidated the Holy See. The pope, 
as well as the red* of Europe,. knew the fl#wnefs of the 
deliberations of the Germanic congrefs, and the impotence* 
. of its laws. But this meafure was fupported by writings, 
in judification of the conduft of the four archbifhops who 4 
oppofed the claim of the court of Rome ; and even thefe 
prelates did not confine themfelves to a paper war and'emp- 
ty threats. They proved that they could difpenfe with the 
pope’s interference in matters which they confidered within' 
their jurifdi£Hon. The eleftor of Treves, of his own au- 
thority, relcafed the monks from their vows* The eleftor 
of Cologne even permitted them to marry when they could 
offer good reafons for fuch a dep. The pope at this time 
claimed a right to tithes of lands newly cleared. He ven- 
tured to intrud a fecular prince with the colie&ion of theifi 
in the electorate of Cologne. This prince had farmed them 
out to the fubjeCts even of the elector. Such a bravado 
could not remain unpunifhed. Thefe new farmers were 
immediately apprehended and put in prifon* From that 
' moment 
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moment the colle&ion of the tythes, and the ^ope^s preten- 
tions, were entirely relinquifhed. 

In all this affair betWeen the nuncios and the four arch- 
hifhops (an affair which would fcarcely be deferving, of a 
fmall place in the general pi&ure of modern hiftory, did it 
not ferveL to prove, on the one hand, the incurable obfti- 
dacy of the Italians, and, op the other, the tendency of 
the human mind towards all kinds' of independence), Pius 
VI., as if led away by an evil genius that had confpired 
againft the remains of his authority, heaped faults upon 
faults, which he expiated only by difappointments. W rongs 
that were not more ferrous have fince hurled him from his 
Arone. And after that, let human prudence again predict 
infallible results, and from experience derive rules of conduft ! 

The quarrels of the nuncios, the troubles of the Low 
Countries, excited in a great meafure by theTioly See, ft ill 
continued when Jofeph II. died. Had a real friendship 
fubfifted between him and Pius VI., as both of them boaft- 
ed, it muft be admitted that in the one, as well as in the 
other, there was a great diftin&ion to be made between 
the man ahd the fovereign, and that, whatever either of the 
two confidered as his duty, has frequently prevailed over 
his private opinion. 

Pius VI. having attained the pontifical throne with prin- 
ciples which, for a pope, appeared to be moderate, has ex- 
perienced the fate of all thofe who long hold the reins of 
government. He became corrupted by the exercife of 
power. Flatterers had poifoned his difpofkion, and prepar- 
ed him for the part that he has played in his latter years in a 
manner fo odious to a portion of Europe, and fo difaftroiis 
to himfelf. His fanaticifm increafed in proportion to the 
progrefs of philofophy, and led him to culpable imprudences* 
which rendered his fall as inevitable as it was merited. 

However, about the end of the reign of Jotfeph, either 
through eondefcenfion towards that prince, or that his cofr- 
fcience reproached him with having concurred in inflaming 
the Low Countries for idle fcholaftic difputes, Pius VI. had 
tried his afcendancy over the fuperior clergy of thefe pro- 
vinces, in order to bring them back to fubmiffion. Jofeph 
II. did not reap the fruits of his good intentions, but was 
thankful for his efforts. At the beginning of 1 790, his 
minifter, cardinal Herzan, waited upon the pope. He came 
to confult him relative to the means of remedying the dis- 
turbances of the Low Countries, which were then carried to 
the greateft excels. The cardinal found Pius VI. occupied 
in a fervent prayer, and bathed in tears. Was he lament- 
' ing 
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ing the evils of which he was the author, or thofe of which 
he was threatened to be the victim *, for this was a (hort 
time after the publication of the decrees of the national 
aflembly of France again ft the clergy ? The pope refumed a 
ferene countenance on being informed of this mark of con- 
fidence of the emperor. We have more than once feen 
with what facility he palled from forrow to joy, and what 
powerful motives of confolation he found in homages paid 
to his vanity ! Flattered at feeing this obftinate and im- 
perious emperor once invoke his mediation, he inftantly 
wrote to the biftiops of Belgium to prefs them to exert 
themfelves ii> recalling their untraftable flocks to obedience* 
The anfwer of the prelates to the brief of the pope was dif- 
patched to Rome on the 8th of March 1790. It breathed 
a profound referrtment for all the attacks that the emperor 
had made upon the liberties of Belgium, and a firm deter- 
mination- not again to fubmit to the yoke which the emperor 
had forced them to (hake off ; and tfie prelates, who called 
themfelves the interpreters of the feruiments of the Belgic 
people, concluded their axifwer by requefting the pope him- 
lelf to efpoufe their eaufe, in imitation of thofe powers 
with which that people had already formed connexions. 
Thus, unfortunate in all his enterprifes, Pius VI., who 
was not always difinclined to do mifehief, was unable to 
provide a remedy. Jofeph II. had not the mortification of 
convincing himfelf of the impotence of his interceder, hav- 
ing died a few days before die departure of the letter of 
thefe Belgic biftiops. 

His- fucceflbr, Leopold, feemed deftmed to reftore to 
Belgium days of greater fereaity ; but it is well known that 
he did not long indulge that hope. No fooner was he feat- 
ed on the Imperial throne, than he alfo announced difpofi- 
tions more favourable to the clergy and the court of Rome. 
He even proved, by fome a£ts, the fiucerity of his promifes. 
He reftored to feveral biftiops of the hereditary Gates the 
revenues of which Jofeph had difpofiefled them *, and he re- 
eftablithed feveral ecclefiaftical inftitutions which Iris' bro- 
ther had abolilhed. What was then palling in France prov- 
ed to him, but too late, that the authority of fovereigns was 
conne&ed with that of priefts. But for this experience he 
would probably have carried upon the throne of Vienna that 
fpirit of reform which he had difpiayed in Tuicany, and 
which, during fifteen years, had greatly tormented the pon- 
tificate of Pius VI., as we are about to fee in the fecond 
part of this work. 

END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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Difputes between the Court of Rome and the Tufcan 
* Government . 


1 ITHgreatergentlenefs of manner and fuperiorcool- 

f nefs of temper, Leopold profeffed nearly the fame princi- 
; pics in administration as his brother: and it will ever be 
. confidered as a memorable circumftance in the hiftory of 
I the prefent century, that two brothers, two princes of 
that fame houfe of Auftria whofe paffions have fo often 
thrown the world into confufion and increafed the errors 
as well as the calamities of mankind, fhould in concert 
have undertaken, each within his own dominions, to 
banifh degrading and oppreflive prejudices, and partly to 
realife that hope, which has fo often been difap pointed* 
of feeing philofophy feated on the throne. Notwith- 
ftanding a few miftakes, fuch as muft ever attend the firft 
fteps taken in a quite novel career, the reign of Leopold 
will ever be accounted one of the moft fupportable ; and 
vol. n. B Tufcany, 
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Tufcany, indebted to him for her pfofperity, will long 
blefs his memory. 

But, to produce thofe beneficial effe&s which (he (till 
enjoys, Leopold had to overcome many obftacles, to' 
thwart many interefts, confequently to create many mal- 
contents. During feveral antecedent ages, the court o t 
Rome, with her pretentions fonfecrated by the credulity 
of mankind, and the abufes introduced by her ambition 
cloked under the facred veil of religion, flood in the 
way to oppofe all thofe who attempted to illuminate and 
regenerate any portion of the human race. Leopold com- 
bated her with a perfeverance which was finally crowned 
with the mod complete fuccefs. 

Scarcely Was Pius the Sixth feated on the pontifical 
throne when he perceived that he Ihould find in that 
prince a formidable enemy. In 1775, Leopold ordained 
that all eccleiiaftical poffeflions fituate in his flates ihould 
thenceforward be fubje£fc to the fame contributions as 
other property ; and he fixed the age at which his fub- 
je&s might be admittedinto a religious order. In the 
following year he fupprefled all hermits who had not 
privileged hermitages (privileged hermits !), and reftrain- 
ed them all from begging- his was little toward the 
afccompliihment of the vaft plan which he had in con- 
templation ; but it was much for a beginning. The court 
of Rome fighed and murmured : that of Floi ence conti- 
nued unfhaketl in its purpofe : nor was this the only 
mortification that Pius was doomed to fufFer from it. 

How great was the alarm of that pontiff when, in 1778, 
he faw the grand-duke revive the ancient pretenfions of 
Tufcany to the duchy of Urbino— colleA information re- j 
fpefting the number of perfons of both fexes in the diffe- 
rent religious orders, and the amount of their revenues— 
enjoin them to give gratuitoufly the firft elements of in- 
ftru&ion to youth — oblige them to a ftri& obfervance of 
the rules of their refpettive inftitutions, a flow though 
fure mode of diminilhing their number — exclude them 
from public places — and render their fuperiors refponfible 
for any fcandalous condudt of which they might be guilty , 
&c. It is a difgrace to human nature and to the chriftian 
religion that fuch prudent meafures ihould at any time 
have been confidered as innovations : but they were 
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viewed as fo many eflays which prefaged more ferious 
reforms, and might therefore well alarm the Court of 
Rome. 

Leopold, however, in accomplishing thefe reforms, was 
Sometimes miftaken in his choice of the means and the 
inftruments he employed. He was in fearch of a man, at 
once intrepid and enlightened, who, knowing the true 
limits which Christianity ought not to exceed, Should pu- 
rify without destroying it, and Should co-operate with him 
in opening the eyes of his fubjedts without incurring the 
riik of too violently thocking their prejudices. For, 
though as much a pnilofopher as his brother, yet, more 
moderate in his philofophy, he faw that religion was a 
ufeful ally to the throne, that it furnished a fupport and a 
fupplement to the temporal authority : he only wished 
that it Should not prove its rival. But, to efted this great 
revolution without any convulsion, he flood in need of 
agents'who Should unite prudence with intrepidity. The 
men who are beft qualified forfuch a tafk are rather thole 
who Shrink from the public eye than thofe who thrufl 
themfclves forward to view. His choice fell on one 
of the latter defeription. — Scipio Ricci, biShop of Pif 
toja. 

That prelate was noted for his averfion to religious 
mummeries, as well as for his bold enterprifing charac- 
ter. Fond of innovation rather than of reform, he would 
perhaps have eftablifhed the reign of fuperftition in Ttff 
cany if it had'before been unknown. Finding it already 
eftablifhed, its overthrow was become the objed of his 
ambition ; and he purfued his plan with much greater 
zeal than difeernment. After having fuccefsfully palled 
through his academic courfe in Tuicany, . but not with* 
out fome mortifications which had begun to four his tem* 
per, he devoted himfelf to the ecclefiaftical profe'ffion, 
and early announced a wiSh to ad a confpicuous part in 
the world. He was propofed to the Holy See by the 
grand-duke as candidate for the bishopric of Piftoja, 
and repaired, to Rome to folicit the ifluing of the bulls 
cuftomary on fuch occafions. There the perfons in whofe 
hands lay the diftribution of fpiritual favours fubjeded 
him to various difficulties, which irritated his' irafcible 
humour : and he returned to Florence highly diiTatisfied 
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with the Court of Rome. His complaints, his projedta 
of reform, were in perfect accord with the grand-duke’s 
fyftem : they fixed the attention of Leopold, who liftened 
to him with complaifance, confulted him, and encourag- 
ed him in his reformatory ideas. Thus aflured of his 
fbvereign’s approbation, he immediately went to try in 
his little diocefe the experiment of his philofophic inno- 
vations. Leopold, who wifhed for arguments and exam- 
ples in favour of his own fyftem, fufFered him to proceed. 
•^-Ricci now found himlelf poflefled of extraordinary 
power, which he exercifed in a manner that fometimes 
excited ridicule, and at others fhocked the ideas of the 
public. He beftowed his attention on thofe minutiae 
which are of no importance unlefs fo far as people 
choofe to make them fo. We will quote a few in- 
ftances. 

- His diocefe was full of thofe jlatlons which ferve to re- 
trace before the ages of the faithful the different paufes 
which^ur Saviour may be fuppofed to have made in his 
painful walk up to mount Calvary. Each of them was 
marked by an image, at the foot of which the devotees 
flopped to kneel down and pray. Qne of the bifhop's 
firft fteps was to reduce thofe ftations to half their former 
number : upon which the people exclaimed againft him as 
guilty of herefy. He wiihed to abolifh the wcrihip of 
images : immediately he was branded as a Calvinift, a 
heretic, anatheift. InTufcany, as in every other catho- 
lic country, the priefts, in celebrating mats, pronounc- 
ed certain words in a low voice : he maintained that the 
divine fervice was intended as much for the congregation 
as for the prieft, and that nothing ought to be concealed 
from them ; he therefore gravely ordained that the cler- 
gymen fhould pronounce in a loud voice all the prayers of 
the mafs. With the approbation of the Holy See, which 
was eafily obtained for fuch inftitutions, there had been, 
eftabliihed in Tufcany a new fyftem of devotion diredted 
to “ the fared heart of Jefa,” The zeal of the Bifhop 
of Piftoja was. inflamed againft an eftablifhment which 
he thought incompatible with found theology : he wrote 
a paftoral letter to forbid it, and, fetting himfelf up as a 
cenfor of the Holy See, aflerted that the pope had 
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fufFered himfelf to be deceived. This happened in 
1781, a fhort while before Pius’s journey to Vien- 
na. 

Pius, alarmed by thefe various attempts againit his au- 
thority, diredted a brief to the bifhop to recall him to his 
duty. Milled in turn by his zeal, he ufed expreflions in 
it which the grand-duke *conlidered as very offenfive ; 
and war was declared. In a very energetic memorial 
which his Minifter at Rome w T as obliged to prefent to the 
pope, he demanded of him a fpcedy andjignal reparation. — 
“ The times of Gregory Vll. and Boniface VIII. ” 
faid the grand-duke, “ are no more. Sovereigns will 
no longer permit the pope to break fhrdugh the refpedf 
which is due to them, or arrogate to himfelf the right of 
commanding their fubjedte.” Leopold ordered his mi-* 
niftw to depart immediately unlefs he obtained fatisfac- 
tion. 

In times lefs fraught with tempefts for the Holy See, 
Pius’s letter would have been deemed moderate. But 
Leopold was oil the watch for a pretext: his philofophy 
had grown into a kind of paflion , and the paflions are 
irafcible, and cannot brook delay. Yet what was the im- 
mediate caufe of this great rupture ? A pitiful adventure 
which ought never to have tranfpired beyond the gates 
of the cioifters. There were at Prato fome Dominican 
friars who adted as confeflors to a convent of Dominican 
nuns in their vicinity. This fpiritual relation had here, 
as in many other cafes, given to th$ ftronger fex a great, 
afeendency over the weaker; and irregularities of more 
than one kind had been the confequence* Suddenly the 
hypocritical bifhop of Piftoja was inflamed with faintly 
wrath : he aflerted that the Dominican nuns of Prato had 
been corrupted “ in dodtrine and morals” by the friars 
their confeflors: and, inftead of denouncing that dis- 
order to the pope according to the hitherto eflablifhed 
rule, he loudly declaimed againft their fcandalous conditdt, 
and addrefled his complaint to the grand-duke. Leopold 
feifed this opportunity to infift that the Dominican nuns 
fhould no longer remain under the guidance of their fe*- 
ducers, and that all nunneries in general (houid be in.iiti*- 
mediate fubjedlion fo the bifliops. Pius thought i c ;a duty 
he owed to the dignity of the Holy See to reprimajKhthe 
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bifhopof Pidoja for having eluded his interpofition. tiencc 
thegrand-duke’s refentment. 

The pope, terrified by his menaces, did not himfelf 
venture to pronounce on a quedion which appeared to 
him of high importance. He confulted an aflembly of 
cardinals: thefe took the opinipn of the heads of religi- 
ous orders ; and they, apprehenfive of greater dorms, 
acquiefced in the will of the grand-duke. 

This was the epoch of the mod ferious quarrels between 
the emperor and the pope. The whole Sacred College, 
not excepting even the prudent Bernis, were alarmed at 
this combination of persecutions ready to fall at once on 
the Holy See : for the pontiff was at the fame moment 
engaged in a druggie with Ruflia for the archbifhopric 
of Mohilow, and contending alfo with Naples and with 
Venice, as we (hall fee in the Sequel. Cardinal Bernis, 
forgetting his mild and amiable philofophy, took part 
with his brethren, predicted the greated misfortunes to 
the Holy See, and fighing taxed the imprudence of fo- 
vereigns. All mankind are alike when their intereft is 
at dake. On this occafion, the pope was perhaps tfie 
mod moderate of all thofe who fufferedby thefe encroach- 
ments of the temporal power. Already the cardinals' 
branded his filence with the name of cowardice ; and it 
was in great meafure by their indigation that he was im- 
pelled to write to the bifhop of Pidoja in that refolute tone 
which gave fuch offence to the grand-duke. 

Cardinal Corfini, however entered into fome explana- 
tions with the Tufcan minider at Rome, which effected 
an accommodation ; and the dorm was for a time appeafed. 
But the firft deps had been taken : the grand-duke delibe- 
rately meditated orf his plan of reform, and continued 
carrying it into execution. The pope was foon convin- 
ced that refidance on his part would only make the evil 
worfe, and entered into a compromife on every point 
which did not appear to him of primary importance. In 
thecourfeof the year 1782, for indance, he confented 
to the fuppreffion of fevemeen convents in the territory of 
Sienna* But he fpeedily repented of thofe forced afts of 
tondefceftfion, when, in the fame year, Leopold, clofe— 
ly treading in his brother’s deps, and not even awaiting 
the refult of Pius’s journey to Vienna, enjpined all bi — 
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(hops and ecclefiaftical Superiors to draw out a ftatement 
of the different Turns of money annually Tent from hi r s 
dates to Rome on whatfoever account — to fufpend fuch 
remittances — and to keep thofe firms ready at his difpofal r 
and when, after a few months more, he entirely fup-* 
preffed all contributions of that nature, and, diverting 
their produce from its [acred deftination, had the boldneis 
to command that all fums already collefted under thefe 
different pretences fhould be diftributed among the poor 
of each parifh. He afterwards, without the approbation 
of the pope, abolifhed forty ufelefs convents. 

He proceeded even farther, if poffible ; and the pope’s 
pride was particularly hurt by his next ftep./ Pius 
was fcarcely returned from Vienna, and ftill enjoyed all 
the illufion of the fuccefs of his apoftolic journey, when 
the grand-duke, without alleging any pretext, without 
any other motive than his own convenience, fuddenly 
fequeftrated the rich revenues of an abbey which, the 
pope himfelf, with Leopold’s content, had conferred on 
cardinal Salviati. Pius fancied he faw a ftriking difference 
between the two brothers : he was not yet undeceived 
with refpeft to Jofeph’s difpofition. But how great was 
the confternation of the zealous fupporters of orthodoxy, 
when they learned that Leopold had abolifhed the inqui- 
fition in his ftates, and this “ by his Jupreme authority” 
and of his ‘ 6 certain knowledge *coniecrated forms of 
expreffion, which the pope thought himfelf alone entitled 
toufe in ecclefiaftical matters ! That tribunal, more mo- 
derate at Rome than in any ciher part of Europe, was fp 
organifed, oompofed, and kept within bounds, that it 
was the faithful ally of the papal power without ever be- 
coming its rival. There feemedto exift no inquifition at 
Rome except for form’ fake, and, as it were, to ferve as 
a model to other catholic countries. The abolition of the 
Holy Office was therefore not in its own nature an unpar- 
donable crime in the eyes of the pope ; but, that a fecular 
prince fhould dare to decree it without the intervention 
of the Holy See ! fuch an aft was, in the opinion of the 
canonifts, an infringement of the rights of the church, 
which was nbt to be tolerated. Finally, during the fame 
year the grand-duke, ftill by virtiie of that power which 
was faid to be a ufurpation of the rights of the Holy See, 
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declared that all monafteries fliould be fubjeft to the bi- 
(hops ; that the latter fhould alone and without con 
currence nominate to the vacant livings in their diocefes, 
fhould confer prebends, and, in a word, perform of 
themfelves every thing which the See of Rome had af- 
fumed the right of doing for them. The datario was to 
retain only the profits arifing from the nominations to the 
bifhoprics of Tufcany. 

Political quarrels feemed for a while to mingle with thofe 
of a religious nature. At a time when the eccleliaftical 
ftate was threatened with a fcarcity, the legate of Ravenna 
had prohibited the exportation of corn from the territory 
under his jurifdi&ion. Some Tufcans, who lived b*y that 
commerce, having attempted to continue it, were apprehen- 
ded. The grand-duke al^umed a menacing tone : they were 
releafed, and he demanded no further reparation. It was 
for a moipent thought that he enterrained a more favour- 
able difpofition toward the^ourt-of Rome. He bore no 
antipathy to Pius, as a temporal prince ; he only was de- 
termined to ftrip him of all\ his fpiritual lifurpations, to 
reftore religion to its primitive purity within his own 
ilates, and no longer fuffer his fqbjetfh to grovel in fu- 
perftition, ignorance, and flavery, which retarded their 
regeneration. 

But the bifhop of Piftoja was preparing new perplexi- 
ties for the court of Rome. He had gained an afcendency 
over the mind of the grand-duke by flattering his paflion 
for innovation : and he made a beginning in his own dio^ 
cefe with a degree of warmth approaching to extrava- 
gance.' The attack he had made in 1781 on the ridiculous 
confraternity of “ the heart of Jefus” had excited nume- 
rous enemies againft him. He was publicly reviled as a 
Janfenift, a very ferious reproach from the mouths of 
Italian, divines ; and he would have been ftill more griev- 
oufly abufed if people had been better acquainted with 
his thoughts. 

Exafperated by contradi&ion, he no longer obferved 
any bounds. Thus theworldhad feen the monk Luther 
begin by preaching, againft indulgences, and conclude by 
wrefting from the Court of Rome one half of her empire. 
— During Paflion-week in the year 1786 he introduced 
the ufe of the vulgar tongue in the celebration of divine 
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fervice. Soon after, by a paftoral letter he announced the 
convocation of a diocefan fynod, to which he invited all 
the bilhops, deans, and parifh-priefts of Tufcany. Of 
two hundred and twenty ecclefiaftics who attended that 
aflembly, all except five adopted not only his innovations 
in the liturgy and in difcipline, but alfo his opinions re- 
fpe&ing faith, grace, the authority of the church, and 
predefti nation — opinions which, according to the decifion 
of the Holy See, were heterodox. This was going 
beyond the intentions of the grand-duke, who was fre- 
quently heard to fay, “ 1 mean to reform difcipline, but 
1 do not wi£h to meddle with doCtrinal points. ” How- 
ever, as he lefs dreaded the^xcel’s than the want of zeal in 
thole matters, he overlooked the bifhop’s deviations from 
the prefcribed line of conduCL But the court of Rome, 
as may well be imagined, was much lefs patient. Alrea- 
dy, at the inftigation of the fanatics by whom he was 
furrounded, Pius had prepared againft the feditious prelate 
a bull of excommunication : but reflection, the fear of 
irritating the difeafe by that violent remedy, and the hope 
that the court of Spain would interpofe in favour of the 
papacy, with-held his hand which was ready to hurl the 
thunderbolt. 

In the following year the bifhop of Piftoja repaired to 
Pifato wait on the grand-duke, and enjoy his triumph. — - 
The populace, every where and ever the fame, had loudly 
murmured againit his innovations : though they forgave 
his opinions refpeCling grace, they could not forgive his 
diminution of the number of images : but when they 
faw him honoured by the notice of their Sovereign, they 
lavithed on him their acclaniations. Already Ricci, and 
another Tufcan prelate, the bifhop of Colie, encouraged 
by thefe firft fuccefles, had announced fynods, each in his 
own diocefe. Leopold now thought it was time that he 
ihould fecure to himfelf the honour of the reformation, 
and fan A ion it in fuch manner as Ihould fereen him from 
the accul'ation of ufurping the fpiritual power. He pro- 
claimed a general fynod, whofe objedt, he faid in his cir- 
cular letter, was to prevent the divilions which might re- 
fult from thefe local fynods, <md to eftablifh throughout 
entire Tufcany a perfect uniformity in ecclefialtical mat- 
ters. Eighteen archbifliops or bilhops met in conlequence 
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in the Pitti palace.. But here an oppofition began ta 
appear, which affii&ed Leopold who only fought the 
good of his country, and which excited the indignation of 
Ricci, whofe foie aim was the gratification of his ambi- 
tion and vanity, but who now faw his reign at an end. — 
The three archbifhops of Florence, Pifa, and Sienna, 
with ten bifhops, refufed to adopt the reforms propofed by 
the grand-duke. The populace, fwayed by fuch authori- 
tative example, forgot their late enthufialm in favour of 
Ricci, and foon pafled to the oppofite extreme. Recollect- 
ing that he had, five years before, caufed I know not 
what relique to be removed from the church of Prato, 
they crowd in tumultuous diforder to * the houfe of his 
grand-vicar — forcibly take from him the relique— carry 
it in triumph to the church— caufe a mafs in honour of 
it to be celebrated according to the Roman ritual — run to 
pillage the bi/hop’s palace — burn the archives — -vent their 
fury on the books which are pointed ©ut to them as hete- 
rodox — caft them into the flames together with different 
articles of furniture and the prelate’s pifture, finging 
hymns in honour of the Virgin, which were occafionaily 
interrupted by the cry of “ It is thus that heretics muft 
be treated!” 

The grand-duke thought it his duty to reprefs thefe 
diforders excited by Ricci’s enemies. They had been openly 
heard to obferve at his fynod that it was “ an aflembly 
without a head to which it was anfwered, “ the grana- 
duke has a head capable of fupplying the place of that of 
the pope.” Leopold determined to convince Ricci and 
his adherents that they had not been miftaken in relying 
on his fupport. He caufed the authors of the tumult to 
be apprehended. Ricci, whether through generofity or 
hypocrify, made interceffion in their favour. “ I muft 
declare,” faid he, “ that, in the heat of that popular 
ferment, not a fingle word was uttered againft the4bve- 
reign. It is I, it is I alone, whom their inftigators wifh 
to render odious to thefe good people, whofe fimplicity 
is eafily led aftray. I am the ftumbling-block : it is 
through hatred of me that attempts are made to defeat 
the wife intentions of the grand-duke.” Leopold wifhed 
atleaft to indemnify him for the Ioffes he had fuffered by 
this perfection, and accordingly created him' fuperin- 
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tendent of thfc property of the fupprefled monafteries, 
with a falary of three thoufand crowns. Ricci, to prove 
the difintereftednefs of his zeal, accepted the offiqe, but 
declined the falary. Such marks of good will, however, 
confirmed him in his plan of reform. From Pifa, where 
he was retained by the grand-duke, he circulated paftora], 
letters by which he ordained that promifes of marriage 
flionld be regarded by the tribunals as of no effedt — abo- 
lished the ufe of oaths — -diminifhed the number of fef- 
tivals, &c. 

Leopold meanwhile laboured to bring over the diffent- 
ing oifhops to the principles of the three reforming pre- 
lates. He was fuccefsful with only a few of their num- 
ber : all the others obftinately perfevered in their refufal ; 
and Leopold had in contemplation fome ferious meafures 
to conquer their oppofition. . 

On the other hand, the refentment of the court of 
Rome was at leaffc equal to her chagrin ; and fear alond 
compelled her to obferve moderation in expreffing it. 
Pius, acquiefcing in the grand-duke’s demand, confented 
that Pontremoli Ihould be eredled into a bi/hopric. But, 
Leopold having propofed to him four candidates, the 
pope had the courage to prefer the laft. Leopold aflerted 
that the pontiff’s choice ought to have fallen on the firft, 
as being the man for whom he felt the greateft interefl. 
Pius obftinately refufed to comply, under pretence that 
the firft of the candidates was an outrageous Jaufenift, 
wholly devoted to the bifhop of Piftoja. This was invit- 
ing a new tempeft which might become ferious. The 
Tufcan minifter wrote in plain terms to the nuncio that 
he rauft choofe the candidate who had the grand-duke’s 
approbation, or ftate the reafons why he was rgefted, 
and thereby afford him an opportunity of juftifying him- 
felf that his royal highnefs would not recede from his 
right of prefentation ; — that, if it were contefted, he 
would confider fuch proceeding as a continuatidn of the 
offenfive perfonalities, of the hoftihties, which he had 
for fome time conftantly experienced from the court of 
Rome ; — that, in fupport of the rights of his fovereignty, 
he would, if neceffary, come to a formal rupture, and 
recall his minifter. 
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This language did not intimidate the court of Rome: si 
it fent to the nuncio at Florence very energetic inftrufli- i 
ons, and even an order to withdraw if the court of Tuf- w 
cany renewed its menaces. This firmnefs was not attend- & 
ed with fuch confequences as might have been expedited. i 
Leopold was naturally of a pacific difpolition : he dreaded 3 
infurreftions, and the dangers of a fchifm. It appears , E 
oven that the emperor advifed him to yield. This was 
the epoch when the pretentions of the nuncios made B 
fome noife in Germany. , Joleph in a fit of refentment h 
intended to abolith the office of nuncio: hut thinking it r 
neceffary firft to take the opinion of the Aulic Coun- y 
cil, he was informed by them in anfvver that the nun- k 
cios were authorifed in Germany by the conftitutional l 
laws, in every thing concerning religion and the canons : 
whereupon he renounced his projedt. Leopold did not 
choofe to (how himfelf more daring than his brother, 
but, foftening his refentment for the moment, affured 
the pope that it never had been his intention to fay any 
thing that could imply difrepedt to his holinefs ; that his i; 
refentment was folely levelled againft certain mifehief- 
niakers who fowed diffenfion between the two courts ; 
that he would caufe the queftion which divided them to , 
be inveftigated in an amicable manner ; that he was far 2i 
from wifhing to come to a rupture, &c. 

The court of Rome, which had not for fome years 
been accuftomed to fimilar fucceffes, was dazzled by the 
iplendor of its prefeht triumph. But the truce was not of 
long duration : for foon after, the pope having prohibited 
all the books which had appeared at Florence, Prato, and 
Piftoja, concerning ecclefiaftic affairs — Leopold, on the 
other hand, forbade the reading of the fanatical libels 
which the court of Rome hadcaufed to be printed againft 
his reforms — books which foftered the fpirit of fuperftiti- 
on among his people, and had excited them to revolt. The 
pontiff had the courage to maintain the conteft ; and op- 
pofing reprifals to reprifals, prohibited the introduction 
of the Florence gazette in which the court of Rome was 
frequently abufed ; — and, what was yet more ferious, 
he forbade the importation of Tufcan wines into the ec- 
y clefiaftical ftate. 

The animofity of the court of Rome purfued Leopold 
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even beyond the bounds of Italy. The pontiff had int-rigues 
let on foot in Germany to prevent the grand-duke’s elec- 
tion as king of the Romans, at a time when the declining 
health of Jofeph II. evinced the neceffity of choofing a 
perfon to fucceed him. Prompted by fo many caufes of 
complaint, Leopold did not feel himfelf bound to obferve 
any meafure. Recalling his minifter from R:>me, he 
reverted to -his original idea, and, by an edidt of the 
twentieth of September 1788, entirely abolifhed the of- 
fice of nuncio in his dominions, ordaining that for the time 
to come the nuncio fhouldno longer poffefs any privileges 
except thofe which were enjoyed by the reprefentatives of 
purely temporal fovereigns. Soon /after, he forbade, on 
pain of banifhment, all members of religious orders in tjie 
grand-duchy to maintain any relation with foreign fupe- 
riors ; declaring them to bei fubjedt to .the bifhops alone 
in fpiritual concerns, and to the lay tribunals in thole of 
a temporal nature. He commanded that there fhould in 
future be no appeals to the Holy See ; that ecclefiaftical 
caufes fhould in the firfb inhance be brought before the 
biihop, and definitively decided by the metropolitan, ac- 
cording to the ancient hierarchical order eftablifhed in 
the church. * This edidt reduced to nothing the pretended 
primacy of the fovereign pontiff. 

The alarm at Rome was very lively. The popelmme- 
diately appointed a congregation of thofe cardinals in whom 
he placed the greateft reliance — Borromeo, a fenlible in- 
telligent man, of a very fingular turn of mind, but inca- 
pable of any over-violent meafures againft fovereigns • 
Palotta, vyho* under an exterior roughnefs of manner, 
concealed a fund of very found fenfe accompanied by 
great probity, and who had in general conducted himfelf 
very judicioufly toward the temporal powers ;-r— Negroni, 
who was the moft agreeable to them of all tjie cardinals ; 
— Zelada, whom they efteemed for his gentle manners, 
his knowledge, and his conciliating difpofition Buon-* 
compagni, at that time Secretary of ftate, and the moft 
enlightened member of the Sacred College, connedted 
moreover, at leaft by intereft, with the principal catho- 
lic courts. This congregation had for their fecretary the 
prelate Campanelli, the pope’s auditor. The leledtion of 
iuch men to comppfe it did not announce an intention of 
carrying matters to extremity. But Leopold was highly 
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irritated, and, inftead of liftening to terms of conciliati- 
on, demanded the furrender of tne nuncio’s papers. On 
this occafion the pope difplayed an inftance of vigour 
tempered by prudence. If he had always a&ed in the 
fame manner, he would have avoided many misfortunes. 
Although he thought the grand-duke’s demand very extra- 
ordinary, cardinal Buoncompagni made anfwer in his name 
to theTufcan minifter, that he “ would prefer fuffering any 
violation whatever, rather than ftoop to fuch meannefs, 
the papers of a foreign minifter being even more facred 
than his perfon ; — that, neverthelefs, through a love of 
peace, he would communicate all fuch of the nuncio’s 
papers as folely related to matters of confcience. To this 
declaration, wnich was more energetic than could reafon- 
ably have been expe&ed, the fecretary of ftate joined a 
proteft againft the infringements made on ecclefiaftic dif- 
ciplineby the late edidfc of the grand-duke. At Florence 
the animofity againft the pope was too violent to admit 
of this proteft producing the fmalleft effe£^ : the courier 
who had brought it returned without an anfwer. All 
theopponentS'of the papacy, with the bifhop of Piftoja at 
their head, faw their viftory certain, and thought thera- 
felves no longer bound to a delicate obfervance of mode-* 
ration. Ricci printed the a£ts of his fynod: foon after, 
the grand-duke alfopublifhed thofe of the provincial fynod 
which he had convoked at Florence in the preceding 
year, ^adding to them an apology for the condu& ©f the 
bifhops, and a refutation of the pretenfions of the court of 
Rome. 

That court pafled the entire year 1789 in the midft of 
ftorms : and while the national affembly of France was 
preparing fqr it much more violent tempefts, the court of 
Florence, not yet forefeeing the confequences of which 
the latter would be productive to all foverefgns, continu- 
ed to purfue its plan of philofophic perfecution. The 
bilhop of Piftoja did not difplay modefty in the enjoyment 
of his triumph.. While the congregation, appointed to 
examine his works, was preparing to deliver them to the 
inquifition and caufe them to be burned by the hands of 
the common hangman, Ricci, depending on the fupport 
of the grand-duxe in whole court he a&ed the part of 
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prime-mini fter, tcftified the mod infulting contempt for 
the Holy See, ridiculed its thunders, its pretenfions, and 
its partifans. In announcing to cardinal Salviati that 
Leopold with -held from him the revenues of a rich abbey 
which frepoffefled in Tufcany, he affeded.to be ignorant 
of his rank, and addrefled his letter to “ the prieft Sal- 
viati. >> Leopold, on his part, not content with recom- 
mending in a circular letter to all the Tufcan bifhops to 
conform to the principles of the fvnod of Piftoja, advanc- 
ed temporal pretenfions at the expence of the papacy, and 
claimed the duchy of Urbino, as ufurped by the popes from 
his predeceffors. 

But the periodof the tribulations which Pius had been 
doomed to fuffer froth the grand -duke, was now arrived. 
An unexpe&ed incident opportunely happened, which 
faved him from the impending crifis. The days of Jofeph 
II. were numbered : he died on the 2ad of February 179O; 
and Leopold was called to the imperial throne. The re- 
forms wthich had been introduced in church affairs were 
now deprived of their principal fupport. Scarcely had 
he quitted Tufcany, when fuperftition regained there a 
part of the ground fhe had loft. The prfcvifional regen- 
cy, eftablifhed by Leopold under the guidance of Gianm 
as prefident, adopted injudicious mealures, of which the 
refult was a dearth and popular commotions. The clergy, 
long kept in fubje&ion, again reared their heads, and 
fora time refumed their former fway. The regency 
thought themfelves very happy in being allowed to come 
to terms with them, and left the arch-biihops of Florence, 
Pifa, and Sienna, at full liberty to re-eftablifh every 
thing that had been deftroyed. In an inftant were feen 
to revive from their afhes the confraternities, the procei- 
fions, the altars that had been overthrown, the ancient 
liturgy, and all the religious mummeries. 

But an a£t of weaknefs was never found an effe&ual 
mean of appealing difeontent. The confraternities, the 
hermitages, the reliques, did not procure for the people 
thofe fupplies of wine and oil of which they ftood in 
need. £>ome private florehoufes were plundered ; and the 
prefident Gianni could no otherwife fave himfelf from 
the violence of the infuriate populace than by efcaping 
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through a window. Inebriated with fanaticifm, the 
people, of Tufcany were on the point of launching into 
the fame excefles as the French nation committed in the 
intoxication of their liberty. Their fury however fub- 
fided when they no longer had before their eyes the prin- 
cipal objeft of their hatred : and the court of Rome ob- 
tained at lead a flight confolation amid the evils by which 
it was threatened, and vfchich itfelf had provoked. But 
its triumph was neither complete nor durable. Every 
thing of an eflential nature in Leopold’s eftablifhments 
furvived his removal. After the infurre&ion of the po- 
pulace, the hifhop of Piftoja retired to Chiante, where 
he continued to exercife his fantaftic fun&ions : thence 
he iffued, in favour of all who applied to him, thofe dif- 
penfations for which until then application had always 
been made to Rome ; and, perfevering with puerile ob- 
ftinacy in the profecutionof his plans, hefucceeded infub- 
flitutfng a breviary # of his own invention in lieu of that 
ufed in the Roman church. Wife Leopold ! were 
thefe the victories which you pointed out to his zeal ? 

But the jiew grand-duke, lefs ardent than his father, 
and having, in common with other fovereigns, his rea- 
fons for dreading reforms, far from encouraging the bi- 
fhop of Piftoja, prevailed on him to refign his fee. The 
intelligence of this event was grateful to the court of 
Rome : nor was Leopold tardy to announce it in an affec* 
tionate letter to Pius, to which he thought that flight 
atonement ju^ly due. 


\ 


CHAP. 


* A book of prayers ufed by the Romiih clergy, and containing all the dif- 
ferent ferviccs except the maft v 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Difputes between Pius and the Court of Naples . 


r JT H E courts of Vienna and Florence were not the 
only ones that harafied Pius during the fifteen years im- 
mediately antecedent to the French revolution. That bf 
Naples had from an earlier period been engaged with the 
Roman See in difputes of a more ferious nature, and of 
which the confequences were ftill more difagreeable to 
the pontiff. 

The Neapolitan' government, however, did not enter- 
tain any perfonal antipathy to Pius, although it had taken 
fome fleps to oppofe his elevation to the pontificate. 
But it was at this time fwayed by the marquis Tanucci* 
who, with all his native warmth and pertinacity, fub- 
ferved the animofity of the houfe of Bourbon againft the 
Jefuits, — who had framed for himfelf a certain fyftem of 
philofophy ftrongly inimical to the ufurpations of the 
court of Rome, — and who, above all things, viewed with 
indignation the kind of vaffalage to which the crown of 
Naples was reduced with refpe£t to the papacy. 

Thefe different caufes of difeord excited the clouds of 
mifunderftanding between the two courts within a few 
months after Pius had affumed the tiara. 

Don Carlos, who afterward mounted the throne of 
Spain under the name of Charles the Third, had, on 
his acceflion to the crown of Naples in 1735, found the 
Neapolitan clergy in pofTeflion of confiderable influence, 
and of four fifths of the entire revenue of the kingdom. 
Though religioufly difpofed, he entertained fufficiently 
precife ideas refpefting the temporal authority, and per- 
feveringly laboured to confine the fpiritual power within 
, vol, ii. C its 
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its proper bounds. He had heard mention made of a pro- 
feflbr of law in the univerfity of Pifa, by name Tanucci,' 
who had acquired great fame by his theologic erudition 
and the tirmnefs of his principles. He invited him to 
court, and foon gave him hrs entire confidence. During 
the reign of Don Carlos, however, Tanucci had done 
nothing more than pave the way for the great reforms in 
ecclefiaftic affairs. But, having been nominated preli- 
dent of the regency which Charles, at the time of his 
departure for Spain, had appointed for the minority of 
his fon (Ferdinand the Fourth) whom he left on the 
throne of Naples, Tanucci, now releafed from every 
reflraint, gave the rein to the impetuofity of his charac- 
ter, and ferioufly- bent his thoughts on defpoiling the 
Holy See of its ufurpations. 

1 The duchy of Benevento was fequeftrated in 1768. In 
the following year Tanucci made a conliderable diminu- 
tion in the fees accruing to the Roman chancellery : he 
prohibited the monafteries from making new acquifitions 
of property : he ft ripped the nuncio of feveral of his pre- 
tended privileges. It was cuftomary to fend annual con- 
tributions from Naples for the works of Saint Peter’s 
church and for the Vatican Library : thefe were fup- 
prefled. Tanucci even difputed the pope’s right to con- 
fer benefices within the dominions of the Neapolitan 
monarch. In 1772 he revived the pretenfions of young 
Ferdinand, as heir of the houfe of Farnefe, to the duchies 
of Caftro and Ronciglione. The difpleafure which the 
court of Rome had given to the houfe of Bourbon by its 
conduct toward the Duke of Parma, furnifhed aplaufible 
pretext for thefe a£ts both of temporal and fpiritual hofti- 
lity. But the hour of reconciliation arrived : the duchy 
of Benevento was reflored : the prefentation of the pal- 
frey*,, which had been fufpended, was again put in prac- 
tice. But the changes which had been effedted, in eccle- 
fiaftic difcipline ftill fubfifted : and when the bull for the 
fuppreflion of the Jefuits — that bull fo carneftly folicited 
and fo long expeaed — was at length publifhed in the 
ftates of his Neapolitan majefty, it was with the follow- 

* ing 

t . * Sec page 23. 
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ing claufe — “ without prejudice to the rights of therm- 
al fovereigntv and jurifdiCtion.” 

Pius the Sixth, on his acceffion to the pontifical 
chair, endeavoured to cajole the court of Naples : but he 
foon found that his efforts were ineffectual. Cardinal Or- 
fini, the Neapolitan minifter at Rome, who had made 
fruitlefs exertions to prevent Pius’s election, now refigned 
his minifterial functions, after having reprefented the 
new pontiff to his couit as a zealous parrifan of the Je- 
fuits. 

Tairocci did not need this additional incentive to the 
profecution of his plan. He maintained that to the king 
alone belonged the right of nominating to the bifhoprics 
and abbeys which were of royal advowfon, that the pope 
could, at moft, appoint only to thofe of a different deferip- 
tion, and that, even then he was bound to confer them 
on perfons approved by the king. He confined within, 
narrower limits the jurifdiftion of the nunciature, and 
even took a pleafure in thwarting the pope on fubjeCts 
of trifling importance. Among the variety of abfurd cuf- 
toms introduced by the Holy See, was that of granting 
a four years’ indulgence to all who. during the jubilee 
fhould vifit four of the principal churches at Rome. A 
royal ediCt was iffued, which declared, that, to obtain 
thofe fpiritual favours, it was fufEcient to perform that 
pious formality in four churches at Naples. In this in- 
ftance the fovereign fhowed himfelf even more ridiculous 
than the pontiff: if he believed in the efficacy of indul- 
gences, he could not, deftitute as he was of fpirituat 
power, think himfelf authorifed to determine the mode of 
obtaining them : he therefore in his turn was guilty 
of ufurpation ; but there are countries where phi- 
lofophy is obliged to compromife with fuperftition. 

T^nucci adopted meafures of greater utility: he fud- 
denly fuppreffed feventy-eight monafteries in Sicily ; he 
confolidated fome bifhoprics into one, caufed abbeys to 
be conferred by the foie authority of the king, ana di- 
rected the bifhops to fill by their own nomination the va- 
cant livings in their diocefes. It was no longer poffible 
tofovefee where the court of Naples would flop : even by 
that of Spain it was conlidered as overftepping the bounds 
of prudence.. The Spanifh minifter Monino was inflruCted 
C a to 
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to interpofe : but cardinal Orfnii confirmed Tanucci "in 
his obftinate peiTeyerance. 

At this period the archbilhopric of Naples* became va- 
cant, and proved the l'ource of a new conteft between 
Pius and Ferdinand. The king claimed the right of no- 
minating to it according to his own pleafure ; and the 
pontifF maintained that the nomination could not take ef- 
fedl without his concurrence. Cardinal Giraud, who 
had materially contributed to the elevation of Pius to the 
pontificate, and retained a certain afcendency over him, 
afled as mediator in bringing this difference to an ami- 
cable termination, and without the intervention of Ta- 
nucci or Oriini. It was agreed that the king alone 
fftould nominate to the archbilhopric of Naples, and that, 
in return the fee of Palermo, . which was alfo vacant at 
the fame time, lhould be conferred by the pope without 
the ^concurrence of Ferdinand. 

# But when the ground of quarrels Is of ancient date, 
and they are conne&ed with perfonalities, whatever truces 
njay temporarily fufpend them are not of long duration. 
1 anucci and Oriini on the 6ne hand, on the other the 
pope's fecretary of flate and the Rezzonicos, mortified at 
Giraud’s fuccefs, fought and foon found an opportunity 
of breaking that which had been concluded on this occa- 
lion. A perfuafion was excited in the mind of the pope 
that the new archbifhop of Naples was tainted with Jan- 
fenifm. To incur fuch an accufation, it was fufficient 
tlxat a man were known to be not a friend to the Jefuits. 
Fro/n a period of above three centuries back, the arch- 
bifhop of Naples had by invariable ufage been decorated 
with the Roman purple. Ferdinand alked that cuftoma- 
ty favour for his creature : Pius refufcd it ; and hoftilities 
blazed forth anew. This event exaftly co-incided with 
the wilhes of Tanucci, whofe hurtling difpofition infti- 
gated him to feek for broils with even greater eagernefs 
than his philofophy led him to purfue plans of reform. 
He was moreover flung with jealous mortification on ob- 
ferving that the new Spanilh miniller, the duke de 
Grimaldi, lived on terms of clofeil intimacy with his 
coufin-german Pailavicini, the fecretary of ftate. He 
was apprehenfive of a fecret underftanding between them 
for the purpofe of inducing Charles the Third to rccom** 
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mend to his fon a more moderate condud toward the 
court of Rome. The ufual efFed of oppolition on his 
temper was to irritate him, but never to make him recede 
from his purpofe. Accordingly he lent information K o 
‘the pope, that a perliHence in his refufal fhould be fol- 
lowed by retaliation on the part of the Neapolitan go- 
vernment ; that the archbifhops of Naples fhould never 
again be permitted to accept a feat in the Sacred Col- 
lege ; that they' could readily difpenfe w ith Roman de- 
corations ; that the king would create an ecclefiaftic or- 
der of which the members fhould be clothed in purple 
after the manner of the cardinals ; that, after all, the 
cardinalitian dignity was nothing more than a fuperfcta - 
tion in the hierarchy, &c. 

Pius felt fome alarm, and had recourfe to paternal fe- 
monflrances, the mode in which he ufually concluded. 
His nuncio was inftruded to reprefent mildly to the king 
that his holinefs felt a confcientious repugnance to the 
exaltation of a Janfenift to the cardinalate. But he ex- 
perienced an unyielding inflexibility in the Neapolitan 
court, where Tanucci Hill maintained his fway. In all 
his meafures, even thofe of the moft prudent caft, a love 
of mifehief bore fome fhare. He ftudi^d to procure a 
triumph for that chimerical Janfenifm which excited 
fuch uneafy fcruples in the bofom of the holy father. 
The new archbifhop of Naples was obliged to erafe from 
the paftoral letter by which he announced his nomination 
the cuilomary words apojiolica t fedis gratia which . 

would have implied that he was indebted for it to the fee 
of Rome. 

About this time a Dominican friar, a profefTor of the- 
ology, wrote a book which the Roman inquifition pro- 
hibited under the pretence that it was tindured with Jan- 
fenifm. The author"wa$ degraded from his profeiTorial 
chair by cardinal Boxadors the general of his order, and 
fummoned to appear before him. He obeyed : but fcarce- 
ly had he reached Rome, when the king — or, to fpeak 
more properly, Tanucci — ordered him to return to Na- 
ples, to refume his chair, and to write a continuation of 
his work. The docile Dominican paid equal obedience 

to! 
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to this new mandate ; and the mortification of the court 
of Rome was extreme. 

Every circumdance now feemed to co-operate in ex- 
afperating the quarrel between the papacy and the Nea- 
politan government. The former had peaceably enough 
recovered the privilege of annually receiving from the 
latter a homage which was dill more flattering to the va- 
nity of the pontiff than thofe purely ecclefiaftic preroga- 
tives which were fucceflively refted from his grafp : I 
mean the presentation of the palfrey. 

It is well known that Charles of Anjou, who was in 
great meafure indebted to the protettion of the pope for 
the acquifitipn of the throne of Naples, wifhing at once 
to exhibit a proof of his gratitude and to fan&ion his ufur- 
pation by the flamp of legitimacy, fubjedled his newly- 
acquired kingdom to the annual payment of forty-thoufand 
florins to the fee of Rome, and furpaffing in obfequioufnefs 
his predeceffors of the Norman line, declared himfelf a 
vaflal of the Sovereign pontiff, binding himfelf to prefent 
to him every year a white palfrey, and entailing on all 
his fucceffors the performance of that degrading ad of 
homage. 

At the period of thefe tranfaftions the popes flood tow- 
ering in the zenith of that power which at length gave 
fcanaal to all Europe whom they had fo long kept in 
thraldom. It may well be fuppofed that their arrogance 
took due advantage of fo ftriking an inllance of fubmiflion. 
The fervile devotion of the temporal fovereigns even out- 
ran the pretenfions of the Roman fee. Thofe of Naples 
had prided themfelves in a difplay of munificence as a 
palliative of their degradation : nor had the popes ne- 
glected to claim thefe homages as matter of right, and to 
confider the mod trifling minutiae of them as an effential 
part of their dignity. When that was at flake, every 
thing, even the moft ridiculous cuflom, was accounted 
facred ; and the guilt of facrllege> as it were, attached to 
the man who fhould dare in the flighted degree to in- 
fringe it. But neither the name nor the deed carried any 
terror to the foul of Tanucci. He only awaited a con- 
venient pretext to emancipate the crown of Naples from 
the tributary fubje&ion in which he had found it funk. 
The following was the mode of tendering that tribute, 
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which had in the tirrt inrtancc been Stipulated in a very 
vague manner by its vile and criminal author. 

Every year, on the eve of the feftival of the apoftles 
Peter and Paul,* at the conclufion of vefpers, a kind of 
throne was ere&ed. for the pope in the area before St. 
Peter’s church. A white palfrey was led to him, richly 
caparifoned, and Shod with filvcr. On the left fide of the 
Saddle hung a purfe containing fix thotifand ducats, or a 
bill to the fame amount, payable at fight. Prince Co- 
lonna, the grand-conllable of the kingdom of Naples, had 
the charge of presenting the palfrey, w hich for that pur- 
pofe was conduced to the foot of his holinefs’s throne : 
prince Colonna then gave the animal a (Iroke with a rod 
on the fore-legs ; whereupon the docile creature, having 
been long trained to the performance of this refpedUul 
feat, proftrated himfelf, and again rofe. His million 
now fulfilled, his illurtrious interpreter took the gold or 
the paper, prefented it to the pope, and thus doled the' 
ceremony. The court of Rome was careful to enhance 
the pomp of the fcene by the moft magnificent appara- 
tus : and could it do lels to honour that remnant of the 
Sovereign Supremacy which it once had arrogated to itfelf 
over all Chriflendofn ? 

The pontiffs* however, had not uninterruptedly en- 
joyed the proud gratification of this tribute. During the 
continuance of their grand c oncert with the courts of the 
houfe of Bourbon, the prefentation of the palfrey had 
been fufpeiided : after the reconciliation, the practice 
was relumed : but even in the Second year, in 1776, the 
performance itfelf was productive ot a Scene which might 
have been followed by its abolition. A difpute of eti- 
quette arofe between the pages of Cornaro the governor 
of Rome and thofe of prince Colonna, which had near- 
ly interrupted the augujl ceremony. It was aliened at 
tne time that the quarrel had been privately excited by 
cardinal Pallavicini w ho was fufpe&ed of a£ting in collu- 
fion with the mifehievous Tanucci. Such a manoeuvre 
was by no means probable : yet Pius was fo far Satisfied 
of its probability that he conceived a yet ftronger antipa- 
thy to his Secretary of ftate, whom he had never loved, 
and in whom he always viewed the man who had been 
Jiis moil formidable competitor. However the quefiion 
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may be decided relpedling the charge agkinft Pallavieifti, 
Tanucci took occafion, from the lcene which had oc- 
curred, to propofe the adoption of a much lefs pompous 
mode of prefenting the palfrey and the money. But, for 
one of his fucceffors was referved the talk of accomplifh- 
ingfomething further. Tanucci, bowed down with the 
weight of years, foon after retired from the miniftry ; 
an event wnich proved a fource of great joy to the court 
of Rome. The pope however had the prudence to refrain 
from teftifying thepleafure which he felt on the occafion : 
and it was well that he obferved that caution ; for ^anucci 
had relinquifhed only the ti r le of prime minifter, and for 
fome time longer continued to enjoy all the power an- 
nexed to thefftation. 

But, before he retired from office, he prevailed on the 
king to adopt the meafure of which the pontiff was appre- 
henfive. The Neapolitan minifter was directed to an- 
nounce to the pope, that, for the purpofe of avoiding all 
future difputes on the fubjedt of etiquette, the palfrey 
and the fix thoufand ducats fhould thenceforward be pre- 
sented, not by the grand-conftable Colonna inverted with 
the charadter of cmbaffador extraordinary, but by a lim- 
ple agent. 

We have often feen with what fond affedlion Pius ch£- 
rifhed the pomp of ceremonial. The "Neapolitan decla- 
ration therefore wounded him in a very tender part- ; and 
il! his afflidtion he turned for relief to the Spanish Minif- 
ter, knowing that Charles the Third, when he had not 
tiny fubjedt of quarrel with him, fymphathifed in his 
diftreffes, and that he retained confiderable influence over 
the young king his fon, and over Tanucci. His com- 
plaints did not meet with a reception correfpondent to his 
hopes. 7 he court of Madrid was not vet certain of his 
intentions with refpedk to the Jefuits, ana accufed him of 
having given teftimonies of his condefcenfion to their par- 
tifans. The Spanifh Minifter Florida-Blanca did not 
conceal from cardinal Pallavicini that he had himfelf lit- 
tle reliance on the efficacy of his interceflion. That 
minifter, naturally of an imperious temper, was extreme- 
ly impatient of the flighteft attack upon what he juftly 
confidered as his own work. 
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Within a very fhort time after, he avas recalled home 
to occupy the ftation of Prime Minifter of Spain, and 
was fucceeded in his foreign miflion by the Duke d* 
Grimaldi. Pius, although he felt an efteem for Florida- 
Blanca, was neverthelefs rejoiced to fee himfelf relieved 
from the prefence of that auftere cenfor. The fecretary 
of ftate efpecially was delighted to learn that the poft of 
Spanifh Minifter at Rome was to be filled by his near re- 
lative whom he called his protestor, and with whofe eafy 
difpofition he was acquainted. But the pope and his minif- 
ter were not benefited by the change. The count de 
Florida-Blanca entered on his miniftry with a thorough 
knowledge of the court of Rome, of its prejudices, of its 
ridiculous pretenfions, and its contefts with the Neapoli- 
tan court. Till that time he had adted in rigid conformi- 
ty to rigid inftruftions : thenceforward it was by himfelf 
that the inftruCtions were to be given. As to the duke de 
Grimaldi, it was foon perceived at Madrid that he fuffered 
himfelf to be deceived by the Jefuitical party : and 
the confidence of the court was repofed in the chevalier 
Azara, who, at firft under the fimple title of agent, and 
after a few years under that of minifter, acquired at Rome 
the afeendency to which his knowledge and energetic cha- 
racter juftly entitled him. 

The count dc Florida-Blanca — who, previous to his de- 
parture from Rome, had been a witnefs of the profane 
chagrin excited in the pope’s bofom by the threats of the 
Neapolitan court refpedting the palfrey, and had obferved 
him to figh at the idea that it would perhaps be under 
his pontificate that the Holy See fhould be deprived of that 
glorious homage — condefcended to exert all his influence 
for the purpofe of laving him from that mortification. — 
His efforts were fuccefsful, and the famous ceremony 
was performed in 1777 with the accuftomed pomp. The 
pope teftified a puerile joy on the occafion ; and the 
people of Rome celebrated with enthufiafm what they 
confidcred as a kind of victory. That victory however 
was not in all points complete : and it was eafy to per- 
ceive that the court of Naples reluctantly yielded to a 
foreign impulfe. The Conftable Colonna, in prefenting 
the tribute from the Neapolitan monarch, added, to the 
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(blcmn expreflions confecrated by long Cuftom, thefe 
words of linifter omen, “ for the prelent year,” and 
faid that 44 the prefentation of the palfrey was only a 
teftimony of devotion toward Saint Peter and Saint 
Paul.” Hereupon the pope, though taken unaware, im- 
mediately replied, “ We accept the palfrey as a feudel 
offering due from the crown of Naples and the attend- 
ing crowd applauded this reply by repeated cries of 
44 viva ! viva /” Such are the important objedts with 
which fovereigns often feed their vanity ! — On both fides 
fome diffatisfadtion prevailed. At Naples the grandees 
murmured, and complained that the advantage fo cou- 
rageoufly gained by Tanucciwas bafeiy relinquifhed by 
his fucceffor. 

That fucceffor, the marquis della Sambucca, did not 
however fpare the feelings of the court of Rome in 
other refpedts : he purfued Tanucci’s plan, or rather 
the fpirit of Tanucci continued to Animate and guide 
the Neapolitan government. In the falne year all the 
bifhops in the kingdom were forbidden to receive bulls 
from Rome under any pretence whatever. Notwithftand- 
ing the conftitutional independence which Sicily was en- 
titled to enjoy with refpedl to the See of Rome, the 
popes, ever dextrous in taking advantage of any negli- 
gence in the fecular governments, had fucceeded in cauf- 
mg their bulls to be accepted by the bifhops of that ifland, 
and even obtaining the royal exfequatur . This abufe was 

{ >rofcribed. The vigilance of old Tanucci would not 
uffer even in the marquis della Sambucca the flighted: 
derogation from the treaties which bound the court of 
Rome. That new minifter wifhed to tolerate in the 
kingdom of Naples two ex-Jefuits, his relatives. Ta- 
nucci fecretly complained of the circumftance of the 
court of Madrid ; and immediately Charles III. who 
ilill continued to exercife his paternal authority at Naples, 
very ferioufly recommended to the king his fon no): to 
fuffer that exception from the general law which banifh- 
ed the defundt fociety from his dominions. At this pe- 
riod his recommendations ftill poffeffed over the king of 
Naples all the influence of commands. Sambucca’s two 
proteges were fent after their brethren into the papal ter- 
ritory. Thus an abfent and foreign monarch gave the 
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law at Naples through the organ of a minifter who had 
ceafed from his functions : and this lingular phenomenon 
fuggefted to a traveller who was at that time pair- 
ing through the Neapolitan dominions, that “ the 

S dom of Naples r^fembled the Empire of the 
es.” 

The interpofition of Charles, however, for fome time 
faved the pontiff from new mortifications, and effedfced a 
temporary fufpenlion of his difputes with the Neapolitan 
court. On each fide fome flight teftimonies of condefcen- 
flon were given. The king deigned to alk the pope’s 
confent to the fuppreflion of a rich Carthufian monaftery ; 
and the pope deigned to ^equiefee, but on condition that, 
in taking poffeflion of the property belonging to it, he 
Ihould make provilion for the fupport of its monkifh in- 
mates. The prefentation of the palfrey took place in 1778, 
but with the fame mortifying reftridtions as in the preced- 
ing year. The king had Hill an exifting caufe of com- 
plaint againft the Holy See : the pontiff perfevered in his 
refufal to grant the Roman purple to the archbilhop of 
Naples. Ferdinand loft his patience, and fuddenly put a 
flop to the difpenfations which the datario ftill continued 
to grant. By this meafure the pope faw one branch of 
his revenue cut off: yet he checked the emotions of his 
refentment, and hoped that time would operate much in 
his favour : but time was his moft cruel enemy ; it was 
employed in maturing the plans of thofe new hoftilities 
which his opponents were preparing for him, and which 
the pontiff himfelf ceafed not to provoke by his own obfti- 
nacy. 

The king of Naples, conformably to preceding regula- 
tions, himfelf, by virtue of his right of advowfon, nomi- 
nated to all the bilhoprics which became vecant in his 
dominions. The pope refufed to confirm his choice, and 
ftill maintained that the nomination belonged to the 
Holy See ; he did not however nominate ; and thus the 
diocefes remained deftitute of fpiritual fuperiors, and the 
people murmured againft the Court. At the fame time 
Pius affedted to betray a want of confideration for prinfce 
Cimitile, the Neapolitan plenipotentiary, and negiedted 
to cultivate the good-will of the marquis della Sambucca 

who 
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ifcito had diewfl a difpofition to fappoithim. That mi- 
Bifier had fcnt to Rome one of his ions, whom he defin- 
ed for the clerical profeflion ; and the pope, under pre- 
tence that the young jnan was guilty of irregularities in 
, his condu£t there, refufed to give him an abbey for 
which he made felicitation— as if the fort of a minijler ftood 
in need of perfonal merit to entitle him to any favour 
whatever ! Never had the fcruples of Pius been fo un- 
fe a fen able. 

Thefe various incidents had fiich an effe&in exciting 
mutual animofity, that in 1780 the one party was deter- 
mined on a complete rupture, while the other looked 
forward to fuch an event with refignatjon. Prince Ci- 
mitile, who had for feme time been abfent, fuddenly re- 
turned to Rome, and declared to the pope, that, unlefs 
the vacant fees were filled without delay, he would en- 
tirely quit his court. The pontiff, who had his alter- 
nate fits of firmnefs and weaknefs, did not on this occafi- 
on fuffer himfelf to be intimidated by the threat : but, 
miftaking obftinacy for dignified fteadfinefs, “ What l" 
{aid he to his friends — “ that court of Naples treats me 
with greater contempt tlian a village prieft. M 

There was a circumftance, however, which encou- 
raged him to that difplay of refolution, and rendered it 
lefe meritorious. He was fupported by Bernis and the 
chevalier Azara : their courts were difpleafed to fee 
that of Naples betray a greater portion of malevolence 
than of firmnefs in the attacks which it made on the 
papacy. The former, as a cardinal, felt a perfonal in- 
tereft in the maintenance of its immunities, of what he 
called its acquired rights. The latter, though more of a 
philofopher than his friend, as not being bound by the v 
famedutips or the fame trammels, was neverthelefs oblig- 
ed to follow the inftru&ions of his pious court# In con- 
cert they warded off ievcral ftrokes which the court of 
Naples aimed at the pontiff ; and it was to their interpo- 
lation alone that his vanity was indebted for a repetition of 
the homage of the palfrey in 1780. But at Naples the 

S ian of reform was determined : the execution might in- 
eed, in compliance with feme temporary circumflances, 
be poftponed ; feme hopes might be encouraged ; feme 

relaxation 
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relaxation might take place on particular pretensi- 
ons ; the hand was fufpended, but if* frill continued 
armed. 


CHAPTER XX. 


New Wounds inf t fled by the Court of Naples on the Privilege* 
of the. Court of Rome. 

^LT Naples the moil alarming proje&s were in agita- 
tiom In 1781 there was queftion of nothing lefs than 
abolifhing all the regulations of the Roman chancellery" 
— of fending bodies of troops toward Benevento, and 
Ponte Corvo— and (if thefe menacing fteps Should not be 
Sufficient to extort ffom the pope’s obflinacy a confirma- 
tion of the bifhops nominated by the king) of convoking 
a provincial council compofed of all the prelates in the 
kingdom, and there making choice of three bifhops who 
Should be empowered to proclaim, in the pope’s name, 
the nomination to the vacant fees. The court of Spain 
again interfered to prevent the fcandal which was about to 
b t given to all the catholic part of Europe by afovereign 
who was accounted one of the moft religious. Prince 
Cimitilc was again ordered to return to Rome. There, 
without the participation of the cardinal Secretary of flare 
whofe intentions were fufpefted, the Neapolitan minifter 
negotiated with cardinals Giraud and Conti an agreement 
which for a time dried up the fource of fome disputes.*— 
This tranfitory .reconciliation again procured for the pon- 
tiff. 
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tiff, in 1781, the fo much contefted enjoyment of the 
homage pai<J to the Holy See on the eve of the feftival of 
Saint Peter. That compenfation confoled him for the 
diminution which he faw effected in the kingdom of Na- 
ples of that prodigious fwarm of monks, whofe number, 
even to his eyes, appeared in the fame difadvantageous 
light as to thofe of the Neapolitan reformers. There 
were found — will it be believed ? — there were found 
fixteen thoufand mendicant friars diftribvKed,in feven hun- 
dred convents. Pains were taken to reduce their number 
to two thoufand eight hundred and eight : the bifliops 
were direfted to watch over their condu£t, and to re- 
prefs the fcandalous excefles in which they indulged thera- 
lelves. 

A pitiful difpute on a point of etiquette foon after reviv- 
ed the dormant animofities. Prince Cimitile was only a 
minifter of the lecond rank ; and, as fuch, he had, ac- 
cording to the ceremonial of the Roman court, no claim 
to the title of Excellency , which however is fo ridicuoufly 
lavifhed in Italy : but he had a right to it, as a knight of 
the order of Saint Januarius'. Neverthelefs they had the 
meannefs to refufe it to him ; adding at the fame time 
that they would have made no difficulty of allowing it, if 
he had appeared at Rome un-vefted with a diplomatic cha- 
racter. Thus, becaufe he had the honour of reprefenting 
his fovereign, he was as it were, degraded in the eyes of 
the papacy. Such abfurd inconfiftency merited no other 
notice than that of contempt. But the Neapolitan cotivt, 
equally puerile in their refentment, were fo piqued by it, 
that tney refumed the work of reform which they had 
fufpendea. They fequeftrated feveral rich benefices ; 
they ordained that for the time to come no perfon fhould 
bequeath to churches, convents, or other ecclefiaftic 
eftablifhments, any legacies in money or immovable pro- 
perty, becaufe, faid the royal ordinance, “ all thofe cor- 
porations are fufficiently rich.” What cool deliberate 
reafon ought to have done, but had left undone, was the 
effect of a fit of anger. 

No fooner did the court of Rom£ at any time provoke 
the refentment of the Neapolitan, than it devifed fome 
flattering fcheme to appeafe it. Thus in the prefent 
year, on the firft application made by the queen, a Ger- 
man 
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man Ex-JeFuit, father Giirtler, who was her fpiritual di- 
rector, obtained a rich benefice ; and, in the warmth of 
his gratitude, father Giirtler exerted all his influence to 
effedt a reconciliation between the two courts. The ner- 
gotiations were re-commenced, and promifed to be at- 
tended with a happy iffue, condudfced as they were by 
fuch conciliating agents as the pope had employed on the 
occafion — the cardinals Conti, Negroni, and Antonelli. 
The two former were attached to the rational principle/ 
of the catholic courts : Antonelli entertained high notions 
of the pretended rights of the Holy See ; but he poffeffed 
learning, knowledge, and abilities, and had as great an 
afcendency over Pius as any one could acquire. Accord- 
ingly the mediation of thefe three commiflioners, and 
the marks of condefcenfipn fhown by the pope to the fo- 
vereigns of Naples, gave room to hope for fome fuccefs. v 
The parties were beginning to come to a mutual good 
underftanding within a few weeks after the commence- 
ment of the year 1782 : the palfrey was again prefented 
in the month of June following, and with the tifual pomp. 
The pontiff diffembled the pain that his fenfibility received 
from feveral meafures which the Neapolitan court ftili 
continued to purfue. As they did not feem the offspring 
of a fit of ill humour, they appeared to him lefs grating ; 
or he faw, that, as, they were adopted with cool delibera- 
tion, they were the refult of an irrevocable plan, and he 
did not cnoofe to render his fituation worfe by impotent 
attempts at oppofition. 

Accordingly his holinefs affedted an appearance of re- 
fignation on receiving the intelligence that one of the 
principal bulwarks of the papacy — the tribunal of the 
Holy Office— was falling to ruin in almoft every part of 
Italy ; that in Sicily, more particularly, the fentence of 
abolition pronounced againft it by a philofophic viceroy, 
the marquis of Caraccioli, had excited, not the indignati- 
on of the people as might have been expedfed, but their 
enthufiaftic joy ; that it was with difficulty they had been 
reftrained from demolifhing the former palace of the in- 
quifition ; that the ftatue of Saint Dominic, fo appofitely 
placed at the entrance of that den, had been broken to 
pieces by the enraged Sicilians ; that all the papers of the 
Holy Office had been committed to the flames, all it$ 
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pioperty confifcated to the benefit of the crown, and the 
epifcopal tribunals commiffioned to take exclufive cogni- 
sance of thofe offences which until thpi had belonged to its 
jurifdi&ion. 

At the fame period the court of Naples inflifted other 
* and ftill more painful wounds on tjie papacy. It declar- 
ed that every religious order, whofe general refided at 
Rome, fhould be releafed from all fubje&ion to him : it 
forbade the members of thofe orders to receive from the 
court of Rome thofe irregular bulls which arbitrarily con- 
ferred on them eccleliaftic titles without the king’s concur- 
rence : it granted to the United Greeks, who were very 
numerous in Sicily, a bifhop of their own fe£t, and ex- 
clufively nominated him. And it was^ only by the pub- 
lic voice of fame that Pius was apprifed of all thefe 
tranfa&ions ! 

During the courfeof thefe events the archbifliop of Na- 
ples died without having obtained the cardinal’s hat. — 

. The petty triumph which this circumftance afforded, 
fomewhat a/Tuaged the mortifying fenfations of the pon- 
tiff’s breaft. The king nominated to the vacant fee the 
bifhop of Calvi, a man of ducal farpily, ntonfignor Jo- 
feph Capece Zurlo. He hae been a member of the reli- 
gious order of the Theatins — that order for which the 
Neapolitan court ftill retained a peculiar affedtion. — 
He at leaft, who was an intolerant and fanatical prieft, 
could not appear objectionable in the eyes of the papacy. 
— Probably the king thought him only devout ; and furely 
that could not prove a ground of exclufion for him any 
more than for the queen. Accordingly the pope liad no 
excufe to plead in oppofition to his election. 

In electing him, neverthelefs, the king had decided a 
queftion which the pope coniicLered as yet undecided. — 
The pontiff, however, neither choofing to acknowledge the 
king’s right, nor willing to found the charge for a ne^v con- 
teft, confirmed the new archbifliop without exprefling in 
his bull by whom he had been nominated. But this laft ef- 
fort quite exhauftedhis patience, which entirely failed him 
when the Neapolitan monarch elevated to the bilhopric of 
Potenza a certain Andrea Serrao, the author of a traft 
which, according to the decifton of the Holy See, 
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breathed the fpirit of Janfenifm — that is to fay, defended 
the rights of fovereigns againft the pretenfions of the court 
of Rome. 

Pius with perfevering obftinacy refufed to proclaim his 
ele&ion. In vain Serrao repaired to Rome, requefted a 
private audience of the pope, retraced in fome meafure 
the aflertions which might have given him offence: Pius 
continued inflexible. The court of Naples was again ex- 
afperated, and commanded Serrao to remain at Rome in 
the Neapolitan minifter’s hotel until he fhould have over- 
come the oppofition of the Roman chancellery But it 
was all to no purpofe. The royal fifcal being confulted 
on this affair, purfuant to his advice the bifhop of Poten- 
za was put in poffeffion of one third of the income of his 
fee, that he might be enabled to a6t with due dignity his 
part of fuitor at the court of Rome. This was treating the 
ftubborn pontiff with great moderation : but, his obftinacy 
was incurable : his beft friends no longer recognifed him 
as the fame man rhat he had once been : .they faw him, 
fhunning their prudent counfels, refign himfelf to the 
treacherous guidance of his obfcure theologifts — of a 
Mammachi and a Zaccaria — inftead of coufulting thofe 
cardinals in whom he had at firft appeared to place fome 
confidence. 

The year 1783 commenced under circumftances of the 
moft inaufpicious afpedt to him. Even Spain, that had 
hitherto been fyis principal fupport againft the hoftilities 
of the court of Naples, now took part with that court in 
oppofition to him. The Neapolitan minifter, highly dif- 
gufted with the perfonal mortifications which he had been 
obliged to endure, had quitted Rome. The chevalier Azara 
was commiflioned to fupply his place : and the pope was not 
benefited by the change. The Spfcnifh minifter fpoke 
to him with a franknefs which ought to h^ve alarmed 
him. 44 It was time,” he faid, 44 to put an end to 
44 thofe refufals which in the beginning had been only 
“ ridiculous, but which might ultimately terminate in 
44 fatal confequences. Why drive the Neapolitan 
u Court to extremities? Did it not poffefs various 
44 means of wreaking its vengeance ? could it not put 
44 in execution a plan which it had already conceived — 
44 that of caufing the new bilhop of Potenza tobecon- 
44 firmed, according to the ancient difcipline, , r by 
vol. ii. D “*W$e 
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44 three biihops of the country, and thus difpenling “with 
44 the interpofition of the See of Rome ? The repug- 
44 nance, moreover, which that court felt to the perform- 
44 ance of the annual homage, was well known : why 
44 then furnilli it with an additional motive for complete- 
44 ly emancipating itfelf from the obnoxious ceremony l 
44 and did his hoiinefs wifh to incur the felf-reproach of 
44 having by his own mifmanagement forfeited a preroga- 
44 tive lo flattering to his vanity ?” 

Pius, however, was fo obltinate, and fo ill advifed, 
that even thislafl argument did not fhake him in his pur- 
pofe. He infilled that Serrao lliould make recantation of 
his dangerous maxims in a particular formula which he 
himfelf would dictate to him. The court of Naples, 
wearied by thefe vain quibbles, fent information to the 
pontiff, that, uniefs Serrao were proclaimed without de- 
lay or reftridlion, mcafures of extremity fhould immedi- 
ately be adopted, which his hoiinefs would have reafon to 
regret. The crifis was no<v become more alarming 
than at any former period, and Pius began to be intimi- 
datedr 

He felt the neceffity of calling in the aid of counfellors 
fomewhat more influentiahhan tflofe to whom he had be- 
fore given his confidence. He therefore intruded the in- 
tercfls of the Holy See to the hands of cardinals Anto- 
nelli, Albani, Boichi, Zelada, and Cafali. We have 
already made known the character of Antonelli. Albani 
was dean of the Sacred College, poffeffed fome abilities 
and confiderahle influence, and was one of the partifans 
of the def'undt fociety. Bofchi was a man endowed 
with information, prudence, a luminous underftanding, 
and liable to no other imputation than that of a remaining 
attachment to the Jefuits. We have mofe than once 
fpoken of Zelada, who was acute, enlightened, but of 
an effentially mild and conciliating difpofition. Final- 
ly, Cafali was a creature of the Jefuits, little in- 
clined to toleration, rigidly inflexible, but of feverp 
probity. . 

Such were the five counfellors entrufted with the criti- 
cal negotiation. They conduced it with honefty and 
dexterity, and fucceeded in removing the chief obftacle 

that 
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that flood in the way of its happy conclufioft. The 
pope at length confented to proclaim not only the bifhop 
of Potenza, but aifo twenty-one other prelates who had 
been nominated by the Icing. Much time had already 
been loft in deciding whether a bifhop fhould be proclaim- 
ed in this manner or in that : but the fource of theologic 
fubtihies was not yet exhaufted. Pius confidered himfelf 
as having made a great effort, and expedled to reap the 
reward of what he had done : in fhort, he hoped to re- 
gain in few days all the ground that fo numerous reforms 
and fo many dangerous publications had caufed him to 
lofe. Serrao had given fcandal by his heterodox af- 
fertions : he muft now give edification by a profeflion of 
faith very authentic, very circumftantial.— 44 But, will 
44 it not be fufRcient, ,> afked the good bifhop of Potenza, 
“ if I exculpate myfelf from the imputations brought 
44 againft me, and acknowledge the pope as the fu- 
“ preme head, and centre of unity, of the catholic 
44 church ?” — This was not enough to fatisfy thus, w ho 
liked to enter into particulars. He infifted that Ser- 
rao fhould give verbal anfwers to eleven queftions which 
he propofed to him, and of which almoft every one 
afforded proof that his holinefs was .very imperfedUy ac- 
quainted with the fpirit of the times. Benedidl XIV., 
even Ganganelli himfelf, would have kept them confined 
within the privacy of their own bofoms, becaufe they 
were fenfible that there are certain delicate chords whicn 
will not bear to be touched. The following are Come 
of thofe queftions : and from them the world may judge 
of the degree of intelledlual illumination poffeffed by the 
wifeft members of the Sacred College. 

“ Do you feel a fincere veneration for the Holy See ? 

“ Do you acknowledge in the pope an entire and unlimited . 

authority over every thing connedted with the mainte- 
44 nance of religion and ecclefiaftic difcipline ? 

« Have you never attempted to infringe the bull Uni-' 

44 genitus P 

44 Do you think that the Italian catechifm, attri- 
44 buted to Monfieur de Fleury, ftands in need of cor- 
44 redtion ? 

44 Do you approve of the religious focieties confirmed 
J 1 D 2 “ by 
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“ by the Holy See ? and do you think, that, while they 
“ punctually follow the rules of their refpedUve inditu- 
u tions, they maybe ufefulto the church? 

“ Have you ever diiapproved of the poffeflion of 
44 church property when it is duly adminidered ? 

“ Do you intend to fubmityour public conduct to the 
44 infpection and judgment of the Holy See ?” 

Was it poflible that Pius could have flattered himfelf 
with a hope that thefe qucflions (hould meet the appro- 
bation of the Neapolitan court, on whofe meafures they 
pafled an indirect cenfure ? The event proves, that, on 
this as on many other occalions, he had been deficient 
in forefight. The kihg’s minifters and theologids being 
confulted, unanimoufly declared in anfwerthat the pope’s 
fummons was an innovation, and even an infult to the 
king, as likewife to the bifhop, who had never afforded 
any room for affixing on him a fufpicion of herefy ; that 
the queftions themfelves confounded the limits of the two 
powers, and infringed the rights of the temporal fovc- 
reignty. The Neapolitan Minifter received order to re- 
prefent the matter in this light to the pope, and to inform 
him that if he would not be fatisfied with the declaration 
offered by the bifhop of Potenza, his Majefty would re- 
call him from his embaffadorial miffion, and adopt other 
meafures in that common caufe which equally intereded 
all the catholic governments. At the fame time an injunc- 
tion was laid on the billiop of even adding to his declaration 
that it was not to be otherwife underftood than in a fenfe 
conformable to the rights of fovereignty and the conftitu- 
tional laws of the Two Sicilies. 

Thus, indead of a triumph from that miftaken meafure, 
Pius reaped a refufal, mortifications, and new menaces. — 
Too late he perceived that it was again neceffary to yield 
— and the cardinals, on being confulted, advifed him to 
make a virtue 6f the neceflity. Zelada,. uniformly con- 
fident in his conciliatory difpofition, mod of all contribut- 
ed to determine the pontiff’s compliance.. On thof£ terms 
the ridiculous ceremony of the palfrey was again perform- 
ed that year. 

In the year following, the Neapolitan court proceeded 
in the fuppreflion of monaderies, and the reformation of 
i«me of thofe numerous abufes which are ever the unfail- 
ing 
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ing fruits of facerdotal influence. In its conduit was dif- 
cernible a mixture of phjlofophy, of religious veneration 
for fome objeits which it thought refpeitable, of tender- 
nefs for others which the people would not tamely have 
fuffered to be wrefted from them, and which even the 
fovereign authority itfelf was interefted in fupporting. 
Hence thofe half-meafures, which prove either a want 
of capacity to embrace a plan in its whole extent, or a, 
want of ftrength and courage to carry it into execution. 
Too little was done toward enlightening the people ; 
enough, to affli& the court of Rome. The king prohi- 
bited all future application to it for difpenfations : he af- 
ferted his right of advowfon over all the churches in his 
dominions: nothing more was left to the' pope than the 
privilege of confecrating and giving his benedidlion to. 
prelates, and convoking councils. To the king was re-, 
ferved the care of presiding at ele£Hons, prote&ing the 
clergy, and difpofing of the furplus of all church revenues 
for the benefit of the poor : to the biihops was given the 
faculty of granting matrimonial difpenfations in all de- 
grees of confanguinity, and of exerciiing over all the re- 
ligious orders a jurifdiftion uncontroled by concurrence 
or appeal. 

The pope, thoroughly convinced of his own impotence, 
thought himfelf ftill happy that even his interpofition 
was in any cafe defiled. The king of Naples wifhing to 
relieve the diftreffes in which the unfortunate inhabi- 
tants of Apulia and Calabria had recently been involved — 
pious foundations, devotional legacies, the excefs of the 
clerical revenues, were naturally marked out for thofe 
offices of humanity, or, if you pleafe, of Chriftian cha- 
rity. The roman pontiff, whofe confent might have 
been deemed altogether fuperfluous, was invited to give 
his fan&ion to thofe meafures. With prompt alacrity he 
acquiefced in the wiflies of the Neapolitan court, and 
even llretched his condefcenfion fo far as to permit that 
all the clergy in the kingdom fhould for the fame bene- 
volent purpofe be fubje£ted to a tax in proportion to their 
abilities. It might have been afked on which fide the 
condefcenfien really exifted — in the monarch who foli- 
cited fuch permiffions, or in the pope who granted them ? 
But, what will perhaps appear yet more aftonifhing, the 
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Neapolitan clergy fhowed themfelves lefs tradable than 
the head of the church himfeif appeared. Confcious of 1 
the ftrength he derived from this concurrence of the fpi- 
ritual with the temporal authority, the king conceived 
that he might without fcruple or danger fupprefs a great i 
number of convents in Calabria. The priefts diad the ■ 
boldnefs to oppofe the fuppreflion, and grounded their dif- 
obedience on the famous bull In ctena Domini , which, 
among other political hereftes, contains this principle, 
that “ whoever does not refpedfc the inviolability of the 
property of the clergy, is ftricken with anathema. 

The Court of Rome were ftrongly fufpedled of a fecret 
agency in that refiftance : but the king had their overt i 
confent ; and, availing himfeif of that advantage, he or- i 
darned that all thofe who, in oppofition to his edi&s, 
fhould appeal to that bull which was fo juftly profcribed, o 
fhould be deprived of their temporal property and treated ■; 
as foreigners, and that whoever fhould print and publifh 
it, fhould be punifhed as guilty of a crime againft the j 
ftate. 

Thisroeafure was not a little bold for an Italian fove- 
jreign, and efpecially for a prince of religious charadter.- 
Ferdinand neverthelefs proceeded yet farther. Ofahun- ; 
dred and thirty-nine bifhoprics in the monarchy of the 
Two Sicilies, only twenty-fix were acknowledged to be ■ 
of royal advowfon : all the others had till this time been 
fubjedt to the pope’s nomination. Suddenly the king of 
Naples, encouraged by the example of his brother-in-law, - 
revived his claim to the right of indifcriminately nomi- 
nating to all the epifcopal fees in his dominions. The in- < 
fluence of the court of Madrid, which had for fome time 
repreffed that pretenfion, was beginning to lofe its for- 
mer weight : the Neapolitan monarch, as he advanced 
in age, was grown weary of continuing fubjedf to the 
control of Charles III., his father : the queen alfo was ; 
very impatient of that yoke ; and the chevalier Adfon, 
who already enjoyed confiderable authority, encouraged 
the royal pair in their refiftance. There even cxifted a 
vefy violent gnimofity between that minifter and the 
count de FIorida-Blanca ; and, as they governed their 
iefpedkive courts with alrnoft defpotic fway, a coolnefs 
had taken j^lace between the Spanifh and Neapolitan fo- 
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vereigns, which was each moment, liable to degenerate 
into an open quarrel. 

While affairs were thus circumftanced, the cardinal de ; 
Bernis, in May 1784, paid a vifit to Naples. The queen, 
repofed', or at leaftaffedted to repofe, equal confidence in 
his iritelle&s and his intentions. Bernis, by his frank- 
nefs and conciliating dexterity, fucceeded in accomplifh- 
ing a partial reconciliation, which however was foon fol- 
lowed by more violent florins: — but thefe do not proper- 
ly belong to our fubjedl. 

During a fortnight that Bernis fpent at the court of 
Naples, he had occalion to plead the caul'e of t{ie papacy ;• 
and he performed the talk' with that insinuating addrefs 
which was fo natural to him, and which did not appear to 
fail in its effedton the queen of Naples, though herfelf 
fo eminently fkilled in that kind of fedudtion. He fpoke 
however in the language of an ecclefiaftic prince, which, 
notwithftanding all his philofophy, he underftood as well 
as any of his brethren. The Holy See, he obferved, had 
already gratified the Neapolitan court with numerous fa- 
crifices ; if the latter required further conceffions of that 
kind, it muft expedt to meet with conliderable repug- 
nance. A fhort time before Bernis’ arrival, a fit of 
peevifhnefs had produced the effedfc of breaking off a ne- 
gotiation which had been commenced refpedting the 
principal grounds of the difpute : for peevifhnefs had great 
influence in all the determinations of that unfteady and* 
capricious court. Bernis, however, fucceeded not only 
in removing all the prejudices which flood in the way of 
pacification, but alfo in gaining attention to what he had* 
to propofe. He obtained, that, at the approaching fef- 
tival of the holy apoftles, the pontifical vanity Should 
again be feafted with the homage of the palfrey: he ex- 
torted fome vague promifes, and carried back to Rome 
fome hopes which the pope participated, but which were 
foon difappointed. 

No long time elapfed before the pontiff learned that an 
almoft unlimited ufe was made of the bull by which Be 
had authorifed the fuppreffion of fome monafteries, and 
the incorporation of others into one. That meafure had 
been purfued to fuch lengths, that it had, in the language 
of the Roman court, degenerated into a perfect fyftem of 
robbery . The nuns of the fuppreffed convents had re- 
nounced 
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nounced the rules of their order, and, releafed from the 
confinement of the cloifter, exhibited to the world the 
fcandalbus fpe&acle of a fecular life. Some good fouls had 
fent to Naples a fum of money deftined for the canoni- 
fation of 1 know not what female faint. That fum was 
diverted from its facred deftination, and applied to the 
purchafe of corn. Could fuch a facrilege be pardoned? 
And it was at the fame epoch that the Neapolitan mo- 
narch, to fill up the meafure, renewed his pretenfions to 
the light of nominating to all the bifhoprics in his domi- 
nions. 

The pope thought it again neceflary to have recourfe 
to the court of Spain: he firft applied to its minifter, 
Azara, and gave him unlimited powers to terminate the 
difputes between the papacy and tneking of Naples. The 
Spanifti minifter determined to prove that his holinefs’s 
confidence was not in this inftance mifplaced. The che r 
valier A£ton at the very commencement of the bufinefs 
ihdwed himfelf fufficiently difpofed to labour at an ac- 
commodation. Strong prepofleffions were entertained 
againft him as well at Madrid as at Verfailles: he wifhed 
to evince by his conduft that he was not fo averfe to con- 
ciliation as he was accufed of being ; and from thefe fa- 
vourable fymptoms the court of Rome conceived fome 
hopes. It was moreover Supported by the marquis della 
Sambucca, who forgetting his private caufes of (complaint 
againft the pope, remembered that he was indebted for 
his promotion to the felicitations of that court and the in- 
trigues of the Jefuits. 

But the joy of Pius was ever deftined to be of fliort du- 
ration. Scarcely had he begun to refume fome confi- 
dence when he learned that meafures were continued in 
Calabria to an extent far exceeding his intentions ; that 
the churches and other ecclefiaftic foundations w’hich had 
furvived the difafters of that province, were fecularifed, 
and that the property which had belonged to them was 
applied by the king of Naples to eftablilhments of public 
utility. If Pius had entertained founder notions of policy, 
if his charity had been greater than his devotion and 
his felfifhnels, he would have applauded thefe chan- 
ces : but, viewing them in no other light than as ad- 
ditional infringements of his rights and of the immunities 
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of the church, he felt them as fo many deep wounds in- 
flidted on his bofom. His comforter Azara advil'ed him 
to have diredl recourse to the interpofition of the king of 
Spain. Charles 111. accordingly interpofed at Naples 
through the medium of the marquis della Sambucca, in 
whom he carefled the rival and the enemy of the cheva- 
lier Adton. 

It was cuftomary with Pius to go every year, in the 
fpring feafon, perfonally to vifit the works at the Pontine 
marfhes, and to fpend a few days at Terracina near the 
frontier of\the kingdom of Naples. It was a relaxation, 
a diverfion from his chagrins, a feaft to his felf-love. La 
Sambucca caufeda propoialtobe made to him that he fhould 
take advantage of that journey, to treat in perfon refpedl- 
ing the affairs on which the two courts were yet div i/l- 
ed. For that purpofe la Sambucca was to repair to Terra- 
cina : but previoufly to the interview, he wifhed that 
fome principal points fhould be fettled, efpecially that 
fome accommodatory medium fhould be adopted refpedt- 
ing the nomination to bifhoprics ; that the pope fhould 
acknowledge the king’s right to it, with fome modifica- 
tions. Pius liftened to thefe proportions, and, through 
the organ of the chevalier Azara, fald that he would be 
found “very reafonable but he reprefented that the 
points on which his conceffion was required antecedently 
to all negotiation, were precifely thofe which were to be 
difeuffed. La Sambucca infilled on their preliminary ad- 
miflion, and confidentially intimated to the Spanifh mi- 
nifler, that, if his holinefs fet out without having given 
a previous aflurance to that effedl, he would only expofe 
himfelf to a failure in the objedt of the interview, and 
prepare a triumph for his enemy Adlon, whofe apparent 
good will to the court of Rome had been but tranfitory. 
44 No!” replied Pius to the Spanifh minifter, 44 I can- 
44 not confent to an abfolute and unlimited nomination: 
“ the wound would be too furely mortal. But why 
14 might not the king confent to a modification ? why not 
4< allow me the faculty of choofing one of three candidates 
“ whom he fhould propofe to me?” 

The chevalier Azara was not a little aflonifhed to ob- 
Jervc the perfevering uniformity with which he was par- 
ticularly fingled out as the interpreter on thefe occafions — 
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he, who had been fo feverely calumniated at Naples, who 
had been reprefented to the king and queen as a ftern in- 
traftable man, and a fomenter of difcord between them 
and the Spaniih monarch. But he was candid and honeft : 
he felt an attachment to the pope ; and, althpugh in his 
own mind he could juftly appreciate the pontiff’s preten- 
ixons, he aided him to the utmoft of his pow r er at the 
court of Naples. He affured the royal pair that he per- 
fifted in the difpoiitioti to ferve them with zeal, but 
at the fame time reprefented to them that they muff not 
expeft to gain at the firft onfet the very obje& which was 
the ground of the conteft. La Sambucca was inflexible. 
“ If the articles on which I infift,” faid he, ic be not de- v 
** termined, I wilhnot goto Terracina.” The indigna- 
tion of the pope was roufed by thisobftinacy : but reflec- 
tion, aided by the counfelsof the chevalier Azara, calmed 
his paflion ; and he pledged his word that he would con- 
fent, provided fuch a complexion were given to the bu- 
finefs as fhould at lead fave his honour. It appears that 
la Sambucca was not fatisfied with thefe vague affurances : 
for, though Pius fet out for Terracina on the 9th of 
May (1785), the propofed interview did not take 
place. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Mortifications received by Pius from the Court of Naples . — 
Abolition of the Homage of the Palfrey. 


T OWARD the fame period Pius experienced from 
th^ Neapolitan fovereigns a mortification which he len- 
iibly felt. On the 30th of April they embarked for Leg- 
orn, whence they proceeded to the northern parts o 
Italy, openly affedting to avoid pafling near the fovereign 
pontiff. Confidering the footing on which they then 
flood with him, an interview would have been em bar rail- 
ing ; and they were not forry to give him that indirect 
proof of their diffatisfadion: They were accompanied 
by the grand-duke of Tufcany, and met the emperor at 
Parma. The only town of the papal territory in which 
they flopped was Bologna, where the legate, cardinal 
Buoncompagni who afterward became fecretary 01 irate, 
received them with that noblenefs of manner which wasms 
chara&eriftic feature... They were fenfibly pleated with his 
reception, vifited the curiofities of the town, behaved with 
the moft winning politenefs ; but not a word was laid con- 
cerning their difputes with the Holy See. Pius was 
tempted tofend his nephew to them at Piia, to invite them 
to pafs through Rome on their return. But it was lnlinu- 
ated to him that fuch a ftep would only be a gratuitous 

and unavailing derogation from his dignity. 1 he Neapoli- 
tan fovereigns returned to their own dominions without 
affording him any token of their remembrance. 

After their return they gave him new difquietudes. 
They received fourteen chefts filled with the plate of the 
fu'ppreffecL churches, which they fent to the mint: they 
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treated canonries as dignities of a purely temporal nature, 
and difpofed of them without the concurrence of the pa- 
pacy : they fupported the religious orders in their inde- 
pendence of their generals reliaing at Rome. After fuch 
meafures, tHere remained, in the opinion of the pontiff, 
but one more ftep to herefy, or at leaft to fchifm. 

During thefe tranfadlions cardinal Pallavicini died ; and 
the choice of a fucceffor to replace him was attended with 
embarraffment. The mind of Pius, as we (hall prefent- 
ly fee, was prepoffelled againft cardinal Buoncompagni : 
but he facrificed his repugnance to various confiderations, 
efpecially to the hope that, as the cardinal was agreeable 
to the court of Naples, he might tht>re render fervice to 
the Holy See. Accordingly one of the firft Heps of the 
new fecretaiy of ftate was to repair to Naples : but, in- 
ftead of exhibiting himfelf to advantage in an amiable 
and winning charadler which he was very capable of af- 
fuming, he appeared in no other than that of the cardi- 
nal and the minifter. He returned from his fruitlefs mif- 
fion, leaving in his ftead a Milanefe prelate, who, more 
ferioufly employed in political affairs than in religious 
difeuflions, Succeeded in determining the boundaries of 
the two dates between Abruzzo and Umbria. But the 
ecclefiaftic disputes were becoming more and more em- 
bittered : in this fame year the king further prohibited 
his fubjedts to receive any indulgences from Rome with- 
out his fandtion. Our grand children will fmile when 
informed that even fo late as the year 1785 it required an 
exertion of courage in a fovereign to fubjedt a tribute of 
that kind to the control of his authority. 

The fituation of the pontiff, with refpedf to Naples, 
became yet worfe at the commencement of the year 
1786. La Sambucca, his only remaining fupport, was 
at length obliged to yield in the druggie againft the che- 
valier Adlon. The interefts of the papacy thenceforward 
depended on the marquis del Marco, minifter of juftice 
and of ecclefiaftic affairs. Formed in the fchool of Ts(- 
nucci, and a devoted creature of the chevalier Adlon, he 
had, in addition to his natural duplicity of charadler, 
no other talents to recommend him than a blind fubmilfion 
to the will of that chief minifter, and to the court of 
Rome a great rtock of malevolence which he miftook for 
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philofophy. An antagonift much more formidable— be- 
caufe he was really a philofopher, and had during his 
Sicilian viceroyalty exhibited proofs pf his boldly re- 
forming fpirit — was the marquis Caraccioli, who fuc- 
ceeded la Sambucca in the department of foreign affairs. 
The Jefuits and other confidential friends of the pontiff 
trembled at this revolution ; nor was it long ere their 
apprehenfions were realife^. The duchefs de Maddalonji 
was at this time engaged in a fuit to obtain a divorce 
from her hufband : ihe gained her caufe before the con- 
fiftory of Naples: the duke appealed from the fentence ; 
and the king referred the matter to a commiffion. The 
nuncio attempted to interpofe the Spiritual authority of 
the head of the church, becaufe there was queftion of a 
facrament: but he was over-ruled, and informed that 
marriage, inafmuch as it is a contradl, muft evfer lie 
within the jurifdi&ion of the temporal power- A ftronger 
or more explicit decifionx could not have been ex- 
pe&ed from a proteftant court. 

The fate of the rejigious orders, which yet remained 
undecided, was definitively determined by an ordinance in 
which the king was made to fpeak with a boldnefs of 
language at \yhich himfelf muft hav^ been aftonifhed. 
It lot forth that his majefty, after mature examination, 
was thoroughly convinced that' the fubje&ion of the reli- 
gious focieties to generals reliding out of his dominions 
was “ an abufe, a violation of the rights of the bifhops, 
<c the offspring of thofe ages of darknefs and Spiritual 
“ calamity, of thofe falfe decretals forged by an impoftor 
“ who had fuffered himfelf to be led aftray by his blind 
“ affe&ion for the court of Rome.’* 

This meafure, and efpecially its motives, proved a 
thunder-ftroke to the Holy See and its adherents. Theo- 
logifts are confulted : the generals of the religious orders 
aflemble in the pope’s palace, and draw up a proteft in 
oppofition to the rajh ordinance of the Neapolitan mo- 
narch. Unavailing clamours! The mal-contents could 
not on this occafion expedt to receive Support from the 
court of Spain : that court had itfelf been for fome years 
meditating a fimilar reform. 

The court of Rome, however, found in the new 
Neapolitan minifter a greater propenfity to conciliation 
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than -they had at farft expe&ed. The marquis Caraccioli 
and the cardinal Buoncampagni entertained for each 
other a reciprocal efteem. Both prudent and enlightened 
men, fuperior, each in his refpective country, to the 
furrounding crowd of their contemporaries, they would 
perhaps have been of the fame opinion if they had been 
placed in the fame fphere of life. They mutually fought 
each other’s acquaintance. ^Caraccioli broached a diretSl 
correfpondence with the cardinal, for the purpofe of 
amicably terminating the differences which kept their 
courts at variance. After they had begun to underftand 
each other a little, the pope fent count Galeppi to Naples 
without any oftenfible commiffion, but limply to hear 
whatever the Neapolitan government might be difpofed 
to fay to him : for the Roman court were not dazzled by 
thofe advances ; and it was with good reafon that the v 
were not. At the moment when a reconciliation feemecl 
approaching, the tribunal' of Santa Clara pronounced 
- that three of the bifhoprics which were the fubjedte of 
the conteft, being of royal advowfon, ought to be fubjedl 
to the king’s nomination. The archbilhop of Naples 
whofe exemplary virtues were alloyed by a fanatic zeal 
for the court ot Rome, .the entire Sacred College, and 
the pontiff himfelf, loudly exclaimed againft the deci- 
fion ; and there was queftion of proceeding to. violent 
meafures. But the prudent friends of Pius calmed his 
mind, and he checked his refentment left he ftiould caufe 
a mifcarriage of the negociation which was about to be 
commenced# 

It began under happy aufpices. Galeppi was highly 
pleafed with the queen’s difpoiltion. Dextrous, fnfmuat- 
ing, fuccefsfully adopting every tone and efpecially that 
of confidence, Ihe enchanted the incipient negotiator. 
He had imagined that Caraccioli’s influence was to be 
his principal, his only refource i yet he found the <jueen 
even more conciliating than the minifter. But while he 
fuffered himfelf to be dazzled by thefe appearances, a fe- 
queftration was laid op the very abbey which cardinal 
Buoncompagni poffeffed in, the kingdom of Naples, and 
part of its revenues appropriated to ufeful eftabliihments: 
a laudable reform, without doubt, though the time and 
the object were ill chofen. Was this ftep the effedb of 
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duplicity ? or did it proceed merely from the want of reflec- 
tion ? Thefe are queftions not eafily to be anfwered even by 
thofe who have had the clofeft and moil frequent accefs to 
the queen of Naples. That procedure, liable at leaft to 
the charge of incivility, was yet quite recent when the 
queen, perhaps moved by companion, wrote with her 
own hand to cardinal Buoncompagni, that notwithftand- 
mg appearances , the king was defirous of an accommoda- 
tion with his holinefs. Soon after, fome efforts were 
made to difplay a conduft confident with this affurance ! 
recommendation was given to obferve a degree of tender- 
nefs toward the court of Rome, at lead in point of form; 
and the tribunals were directed to ihew fome regard for 
the religious orders. 

At length C^ileppi fucceeded in removing a firft dif- 
ficulty. In September 1786, it was agreed that the king 
fhoula thenceforward nominate to all the bifhoprics in 
his dominions ; that the pope Ihould be empowered to 
difpofe of fixty thoufand ducats of church-revenues, in 
favour of Neapolitan fubjedts, and of fix thoufand toward 
the fupport of his nuncio at Naples. Galeppi would have 
wifhed to obtain further fucceffes, and efpecially to effedl 
a fufpenfion of the fuppreffron . of monaderies : but his 
efforts were of no avail. Perhaps, however, they might 
not have been unfuccefsful if he had chofen to leave the 
bufmefs entirely in the hands of the marquis Caraccioli, 
who, to the great aftonifhment of the world, was become 
at his court the x principal advocate of the papacy — he 
who, both in England and in France, had fo often in- 
dulged his wit at the expenfe of religion — who had fo 
flightingly'treated its miniders in Sicily — who had moro 
than once been heard to fay at Paris, “ If ever I become 
“ minider to the king of Naples, Til find means to ren- 
■der him independent of the grand mufti of Rome.” But 
Galeppi wifhed to multiply his means : a hundred agents 
were employed in the bulinefs of his negotiation : it failed, 
and he returned to Roifle in April 1787, carrying with 
him a plan of accommodation which the apodolic chan- 
cellery refufed to admit. 

Inftead of being adonifhed at the condefeenfion of a 
court of which the two mod influential men difplayed a 
boldnefs of principal fo alarming to the caufe of orthodoxy 
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—-ittftead of appearing grateful for it— Pius afferted that 
he had done every thing in his power to fatisfy the. king 
of Naples, and that it would npt be his fault if an accom- 
modation (hould not take place. It was particularly to 
the French and Spaniih minifters that he held this lan- 
guage, hoping that their courts would interpofe in his 
favour. But, at Madrid as well as at Verfailles, people 
were tired of thofe inceffantly reviving difputes, of thofe 
alternations of ftubbornnefs and complaifance, of reafon 
and extravagance. Pius therefore faw himfelf abandoned 
to his own refources, and called in the aid of his favourite 
remedy : Buoncompagni Was directed to compofe a long 
memorial, in which he endeavoured to prove the legiti- 
macy of the pontiff’s pretenfions, and efpecially the in- 
violable jurijditiion of his nuncio at Naples. A prelate was 
appointed to convey this memorial to Galeppi, who had 
returned to his poft ; but by the king’s order it was coolly 
and briefly anfwered that the pope’s pretenfions were in- 
admiflible, and that it was no lpnger poflible to think of 
an accommodation. 

For a long time back every thing had been done at Na- 
ples in fits of peevifhnefs. In all the operations of the 
government it was eafy to difcover the influence of a 
woman, who alternately vibrated between benevolence 
and animolity, and followed at one time the temperate 
counfels of Caraccioli, at another the violent fuggeftions 
of Adton, but oftener the impulfes of her own caprice, t 

After fuch a repulfive anfwer, could any man have ex- 
pedled to fee the negotiations once more renewed before 
the conclufion of the year ? Pius, it is true, made the 
firft advances, and came forward with more moderate 
pretenfions. Caraccioli fignified, that, fince the pope 
(hewed himfelf more reafonabie, it became eafy to effedt 
a reconciliation, which the king himfelf was extremely 
defirous ; but that it was neceffary to lay afide all thofe 
little wiles, all thofe fubtilities, which had caufed the 
preceding negotiations to mifcaqry. 

The cardinal fecretary of Hate thought himfelf the 
perfon moft capable of realifing the new hopes whichf 
the pontiff was beginning to entertain ; and with that 
idea he repaired to Naples iu the month of October. A 
fufpicion prevailed that a zeal for the interefts of the pa- 
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pacy was mpt his real motive for undertaking that jour- 
ney. Gorani, in his Secret Memoirs of the Courts of 
Italy, afferts that he was principally attra&ed to Naples 
by his delire of revifiting a woman with whom he had 
been very intimately acquainted at Bologna ; and the li- 
bertine conduct of the cardinal gives credibility to the 
affertion." fie probably accomplilhed the objedfc in which 
his heart was concerned ; but he failed, in that which 
would have flattered his vanity. He was extremely pleaf- 
ing in his manner : he was well received ; and he pro- 
pol'ed a plan of conciliation in which the pope ipade 
fome new facrifices : but they were not deemed fuffi- 
cient. 

Gorani relates that Buoncompagni, fully perfuaded 
that he lhould find the king more accommodating than 
his minifters, requefted of him a private audience* at 
which, after having with his inlinuating eloquence 
urged to him his apoftolic arguments, he thus concluded 
his harangue — 44 Your majeftv may reft allured, that 
44 your condefcenfion to the Holy See is the only mean 
44 of avoiding a multitude of unpleafant circumftances, 
44 and of acquiring in all events a faithful and fteady 
44 friend .” — 44 Cardinal,” replied the king — •“ I have 
44 liftened to you as long as you thought proper : do you 
44 now liften to me in turn. I was not afraid to dif- 
44 pleafe the king of Spain my father when I felt it my 
44 duty to defend the rights of my crown. Can you 
44 then imagine that I fliall entertain any fear in defend- 
44 ing them againft the pretentious and fubtilities of 
44 your fovereign ? No ! nothing can prevail on me to 
44 confent to the demands of Pius VI. becaufe I deem 
44 them unjuft.” 

We think ourfelves authorifed to queftion the au- 
thenticity of this dialogue, as bearing too little confor- 
mity to the charadlers of the fpeakers. The cardinal’s 
friends have never had any knowledge of it: and be- 
fides, if he had carried home from Naples fo explicit a 
declaration, how could the pontiff, immediately after 
Buoncompagni’s million, have indulged in that lecurity 
which the beft-informed obfervers remarked in him ? 
However that point be determined, the cardinal returned 
to Rome without having made any progrefs in the bu- 
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finefs ; and the year 1787 concluded amid cold demon- 
ftrations of mutual good underftanding. 

And now commenced that year which was to inflift on 
the pope the moil painful of all mortifications that it 
Was pofliblc for him to experience. The month of 
June was far advanced, and no meafures had yet been 
taken for the folemn prefentation of the palfrey. No 
mew caufe of complaint had arife^ on either fide : how 
then account for the delay ? for his holinefs could not 
even for a moment admit the idea of a total omiffion of 
the accuflomed homage. Saint Peter’s eve at length 
arrived : the conftable Colonna, the hero of the cere- 
mony, has not yet made his appearance : but “ the an- 
“ mual tribute at leaft will be fent.” — The annual tribute 
4 s equally invifible. 

Pius was deeply affefted : he would have wiflied to 
avoid expofing himfelf to ridicule by the utterance of 
impotent complaints : but he dreaded the burft of uni- 
verfal indignation. The fatal hour is come : he af- 
cends his throne — with mournful countenance furveys 
the furrounding affembly of cardinals, and an immenfe 
auditory who participate his dejeftion — pronounces a dif- 
courfe, which he endeavours to render impreffive by 
pathos of tone, and in which he accumulates arguments 
that to him appear unanfwerable. He reminds his au- 
dience that he has “ done every thing to conduft the 
“ negotiations to a happy conclufion : he has written con- 
“ ciliatory letters ; but the king of Naples has not an- 
“ fwered them ; and, without any previous notice, he 
“ now offers him the affront of luddenly difcontinuing 
“ a homage which he had conftantly. paid him fince 
“ his acceffion to the throne — a homage guarantied by 
the exprefs promife of his father Charles III. — a ho- 
“ mage enforced by feveral bulls, and, among others, 
“ by that of Julius II. which denounces the threat of 
“ ecclefiaftical cenfures again!! the king who fhould 
“•omit it.” He quotes thofe bulls, repeats the p^f- 
fages from them, not now in that thundering voice 
which he was fond enough of affuming in the midft 
of his court on (late occafions, but in that melancholy 
and almoll fuppliant tone which is employed to move 
an incenfed conqueror. 
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The few moderate men who heard him were ftruck 
with admiration on obferving how fuccefsfully he had 
been able to reftrain or at leaft to foften the expref- 
lion of his chagrin; while the crowd of fanatics be- 
flowed on his forbearance the name of bafe pufillani- 
mity. But when, at a diftance from the fcene of a&ion, 
we reprefent to ourfelves an old man, a fovereign, flgh- 
ing through vexation becaufe a horfe has failed to come 
and pay him his periodical obeifance, we no longer par- 
ticipate either the admiration of the one party or the 
indignation of the other, but look down with pity on the 
weaknefs and vanity of frail mortals. 

In the evening of that finifter day, at the moment 
when the Neapolitan ambaffador fhould have prefented 
hinifelf, the fifcal of the Apoftolic Chamber gravely made 
his proteft refpeCling the delay of the accuftomary ho- 
mage. The pope admitted the proteft, and thought 
he thereby faved his honour and his rights. He next 
wrote to the king of Naples a letter in circumfpeCfc 
language, but in a pathetic ftrain, which however had 
loft all its force on thofe to whom it was now addreffed. 
He communicated his production to the Spanifti minif- 
ter, who greatly applauded the form he had given to it. 
The chevalier Azara and the cardinal de Bernis ftill 
continued to be his confidants and comforters; though, 
to avoid involving them in difficulties, he had 
ceafed’to apply to them for advice. The two fage 
minifters, who were witneffes of his affliction, were 
very capable of appreciating its objeCt, but could not 
forbear giving him teftimonics of their fympathy. 

On the feventh of the following July, Ricciardelli the 
Neapolitan charge-des-affah cs , came to prefent tocardinal 
Buoncompagni the twelve thoufand Roman crowns which 
his court once more condefcended to pay as a tribute. 

“ The principal circumftance of that homage is its fo- 
“ lemnity,” replied the cardinal, rejecting the proffer- 
ed fum. After the expiration of a fortnight, Ricci- 
ardelli delivered to him a memorial fetting forth, that 
— the pope having rcfufed to receive the twelve thou- 
fand Roman crowns — the king his matter, deiirous, as 
in preceding years, to make a pious offering to the 
apoftles Peter and Paul, had ordered him to depofit it in 
/ , E 2 a public 
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a public bank where it fliould await the difpofal of the 
Apoftolic Chamber. The cardinal conceived he was 
fupporting the dignity of the papacy by replying in ano- 
ther memorial that the pious offerings without the palfrey 
did not fulfil the engagements contracted by the king of 
* Naples and his pretlecefiors to the Holy See ; that, in 
confequence, the fifeal of the Apoftolic Chamber had 
made a fecond proteft, and that the bank in which the 
fum was depofited had received directions to hold it at 
fignor Ricciardelli’s difpofal. The latter fent back the 
memorial, the proteft, &c. becaufe he could not receive 
them without an order from his court. 

This conteft of empty formalities did not however ter- 
minate the difpute. The king of Naples {looped to pick 
up the gantlet which the cardinal had flung down be- 
fore him. He anfwered his memorial at great length, 
and in the ftyle of a .lawyer : he intimated that the 
differences might have been terminated if Galeppi had 
employed lefs of fubtility and more of fincerity in his 
negotiations, and if cardinal Buoncompagni had been au- 
thorifed t<j> conclude definitively : he did not refufe the 
cuftoinary oblation ; but he thought the pomp of the ce- 
remony at leaft unneceffary, fince it was not expretfed 
in the a£t of inveftiture : that a£l itfelf was fuperfluous, 
fince the Neapolitan monarchs poffeffed their kingdom 
by the right of conqueft, and its enfeofment was a ufurp- 
ation, which could only be borne in ages of ignorance 
and barbarifm. 

Never before had any catholic prince fpoken in fo bold , 
language to the court of Rome, whofe aftonifhment was 
. now almoft equal to their affliction. Cardinal Borgia, 
fecretary of the Propaganda and a learned theologift, 
was appointed to reply to it. But what arguments could he 
advance in oppofition to force combined with reafon r 
Quotations, the authority of fathers of the church and 
of the councils, ancient Concordata , recent regulations ! 
In this memorial, which was alternately learned and pa- 
thetic, the pontiff enumerated all the fteps lie had already 
taken to effecSt a reconciliation with the court of Naples: 
but he could not, he faid, without rendering himfelf con- 
temptible, fuffer a cruel wound to be infli&ed on the au- 
thority of the Holy See. 

The 
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The Neapolitan foverein condescended to reply to this 
erudite homily. He was obliged to pay Some deference 
to the prejudices of his fubje&s as well as to Satisfy his 
own Scruples. He was willing, as the French monarchs 
had often done before, to kifs the pontiff’s toe, and at 
the fame time to bind his hands in chains. He affumed 
a tone of franknefs and candor, which probably was in- 
tended as mockery by thofe who dilated his reply, though 
from his mouth it was Sincere. In mild and aimoft hum- 
ble terms he reprefented that he confidered the pecuniary 
tribute as fulfilling the whole of his duty to the Apoftolic 
See ; that the pomp of the ceremony was not matter of 
obligation ; that the presentation of the palfrey was a cuf- 
tom which could not be traced farther back tnan the pre- 
ceding century. The truth wa!s, that no expreSs mention 
of that ridiculous formality had been made in the a£fc of 
inveftiture given to the prefent fovereign, though it had 
been mentioned in that granted to the J^ing his fa- 
ther, wfio guarantied it tor himfelf and his fuccef- 
Jon. - 

It was Serving ' the court of Rome according to their 
tafte, to .engage with them in a polemic difcuflion. Pius 
and his Secretary of ftate, who were Seldom in unifon, 
differed in opinion refpefting the proper form, to be given 
to tjie anfwer which the king of Naples expedfed. The 
pontiff wiflied to fwell it out to a voluminous memorial, 
under the perfuafion that arguments derive additional 
ftrength from their bulk. Meanwhile, to fill up the 
time that mull elapfe before the quarrel were decided, the 
Neapolitan government perfevered in the purfuit of its 
plan, gave orders for the fequeft ration of all the abbeys 
s and limple benefices, affumed the right of nominating to 
them all, and burft the laft remaining ties by which 
the religious focieties were yet bound to their gene* 
rals. , % 

The Holy See fufpended its labours, and tri^d, if poS- 
fible, to flop the court of Naples in its too rapid career. 
^-About this period, an incident of a private nature gave 
birth to new difputes. The archbifliop of Naples had diS- 
folved the marriage of the duchefs di Mattalonsr*, and, 



• U page 45 flic is deflgoated by the name of Maddatoni . 
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without the concurrence of the Holy* See, had given her 
a certificate declaring her at liberty to marry again. A 
bifhop of Motula had 'Afterward taken up that caufe. 
This, according to Pius, was a violation of all the rules of 
ecclefiaftic difcipline : wherefore, to apply afpeedy reme- 
dy to thefe diforders, he drew up two briefs, the one for 
the duchefs, the other for the bifhop, and direfted his 
internuncio to deliver them to the parties. The duchefs 
refufed to receive that which was addrefled to her, and 
refufed in fuch a tone as forbade all attempt to infill on 
the point. The internuncio was difconcerted, and faid 
within himfelf, ** Let us aft more adroitly with the bi- 
“ fhop : let us lay for him an ambufcade from which he 
“ cannot efcape without caufing open fcandal.” Ac- 
cordingly he took him unaware, ana, with his brief in 
his hand, attempted to offer him a fort of violence. The 
bilhop of Motula was a man of rough manner : he rudely 
thrull back the emiffary, and even piade ufe of language 
difrefpeftful to the Holy See. The poor internuncio had 
flill lefs reafon to boall of the fuccefs of his fecond attempt, 
which r though unfuccefsful, irritated the court of Naples, 
from whom he fuddenly received an order to quit the 
kingdom within eight and forty hours. The naipe of 
treajon was given to the audacity by which he had been 
prompted to introduce, without the king’s cpnfent, thofe 
afts emanating from a foreign power. But the fame 
hand which figned this fentence fought to ^lleviajte its 
confequences, and recommended the internuncio to the 
pope’s clemency, becaufe, faid his s ' majelty, his conduft 
had been irreproachable in every inftance except that 
criminal attempt . 

The court of Naples, with its ufual inconfiftency, 
Coon palling from rage to repentance, wrote to the pope, 
as to difarm his refentment, and propofed to renew the 
negotiation : h u * the wound was already inflifted. 
Pius fenfibly felt this affront, which prefaged to him 
many others in fucceffion. Cardinal Buoncompagni un- 
bofoms his painful feelings to the cardinal de Bernis, and 
fupplicates him to procure the interpofition of' the eldell 
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ion of the church * in behalf of her chief. This hap- 
pened toward the conclofion of the year 17S8, a period 
when Louis XVI. was himfelf involved in confiderable 
difficulties : his interceffion therefore was feeble, and of 
very little efficacy. 

An unfortunate combination of circumftances ac- 
cumulated the fubjedts of difpute between the Roman 
court and that of Naples. 

The order of Malta was at this time rent by divifions 
which extended to thefe two courts. The aipbiguous 
exiftence of that order was a fruitful fource of difienfion. 
The grand-mafter, as a temporal fovereign, was a vaffal 
of the crown of Naples: as chief of an order, he was 
fubjedl to the Holy See : hence a frequent clalhing of ju^ 
rifdidtion. At this period, exifted at Malta a very violent; 
quarrel between a knight named de Loras and the com- 
mander Dolomieu. The latter having difpleafed the court 
of Naples, had at the inftigation of his adverfary, been 
banilhed from the kingdom of the two Sicilies. Return- 
ing to Malta, he there fuffered a fecond difgrace, which 
was a confequence of the former : he was deprived of his 
office of reprefentative in the fuperior council of Malta. 
From this fentence he appealed to the Roman Rota, aa 
the N tribunal to whofe jurifdiftion were fubjedf all the 
judgments of the order. The Rota had the boldnefs to 
absolve the commander, and alleged v as the motive of it 9 
decifion, that the caufe of Dolomieu’s condemnation was 
hidden, and 44 did not appear to be of a criminal nature.” 

This was, to fay the leaft of it, a daring meafure, con- 
fidering the fituation in which the papacy then flood 
with refpedt to the Neapolitan court. The latter took 
offence at it, and, long accuftomed to difregard the re- 
straints of delicacy in its relations with the fovereign pon- 
tiff, imperioufly demanded the reverfal of a decifion 
44 equally inconfiderate as erroneous and abfurd.” 1 he 
cardinal Secretary of flate, who by this time was tho- 
roughly weary of his poft at the helm in the midft of fo 
many norms, would not venture to undertake the taSJk of 
writing an anfwer, as defired. A congregation of cardi- 
nals was confulted, who pronounced that, in criminal 

caufcs 

♦ His mod Qhriftian majefty, the king of France, 
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eaufes of the knights of Malta, appeals to the court of :k 
Rome muft always be admitted. Cardinal Buoncom- j 'f 
pagni, confident in this decilion, replied that the Rota i; 
was authotifed to aft as it had done, and that it by no j? 

means merited the imputations thrown out againft it. m 

The court of Verfailles protefted Dolomieu : but his ad^ Yet 
verfary, excelling him in the arts of intrigue, had found j; 
means to intereft great perfonages in his own behalf, and 
procured powerful recommendations from all quarters. a 
The court of Rome attempted to ftruggle againft fa ..li 
formidable a party : but evep the friends of the Holy See 
were of opinion that it too frequently received appeals 
from the grand-mafter, and that by luch affeftation of ife 
paramount authority it only exafperated the governments ah 
which already had caufes of complaint againft the papacy. w; 
The Neapolitan government in particular was thereby ;en 
rendered more averfe to conciliation. 

The pope meanwhile had concluded his voluminous io; 
performance, and now condeljpended to communicate it 
to cardinal Buoncompagni, who, not having expefted ^ 
that mark of confidence, felt himfelf flattered by it, 
though he neverthelefs feverely criticifed his holinefs’s pro ^ 
duftion. 44 That memorial, ” faid he to his friends, tk 
is briftled with quotations, overloaded with authori- ^ 
44 ties : the pope has fucceeded in rendering it at once < 0; 
44 tirefomely dull and inconclufive : the king of Naples 
41 will never take the trouble of perufing it : but he will • 5 
44 caufe it to be anfwered with equal prolixity ; and thus, i 3o 

4i inftead of remedying the difeafe, we fhall find that -; 0 

we have only increafed its virulence.” — The memorial, ^ 
however, without undergoing any alteration, was dif- c<; 
patched in February 1789, and produced the effeft 
which the cardinal had ppedifted. ^ 

At the approach of the feftival of the apoftlcs Peter and ^ 
Paul, the epoch of that ceremony of which the fufpenfion r;s 
was produftive to his holinefs of fa many fleeplefs nights, ^ 
he wrote to the king of Naples, in hopes of reviving n*. 
fome fcruples in his breaft. Vain attempt ! — the palfrey 
did not make his appearance ; and the fifcal renewed his 
proteft, but with yet greater folemnity than on the pre- ^ 

ceding occafion ; recalling to memory that the offering ' 

of the pious donation was to be made “ cum prafentatione - 

4 ‘ paraphreni ; | 
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** paraphreni alb't decenter crnati, per ipfum regem vel per tjus 
** fpecialem legatum regio charattere munitum y non alicui mi - 
4< ntftro pontificio vel camera apojlolica , fed ipsi Romano 
* 6 PONTIFICI, PUBL1CE, et cum fo litis folemnitatibusy ac in 
RECOGNITIONEM memorati pominix Such 

were the expreflions of the engagement renewed by the 
king don Carlos ; and who could think of breaking 
through a cullom fo fplemnly fanftioned ? Yet the Nea- 
politan agent continued inflexible ; he depolhed the an., 
nual tribute in a public bank, as he had done in 1788 ; 
the fifcal renewed his proteft ; and the agent refilled to 
receive it. 

After a few days, the Neapolitan agent fent a paquet; 
from his court to the prelate Federici, one of thole lub- 
ordinate charadlers who have acquired the confidence of 
their employer and who often abufe ir. Federici, who 
temporarily fupplied the place of the fecretary of (late, 
was more irritable than the pope fiimfelf, or had lets com- 
mand of fiis temper. He refufed to receive the paquet : 
it was fent to him a fpcond time ; and a fecond time he 
refufed to accept it. Pius was not informed of this re- 
peated breach of civility until the mifehief was irrepara- 
ble : the intelligence wounded Him to the foul. “ Per- 
u haps he had been made to rejedl a propofal of accommo- 
“ dation J perhaps that paquet contained king Ferdi- 
1 “ nand’s anfvver to his memorial !” — Cardinal Spinelli, 
>vho, fince the death of Orfini, was protestor of the 
| crown pf Naples at the court of Rome, happened at this 
time to be 3t Naples. That prelate poffefTed a good heart, 

< pure intentions, a native fund of found fenfe, and refined 
! penetration ; nor could Pius have chofen a fitter perfon 
! to be his interpreter. Accordingly he commiffioned 
’ Spinelli to exculpate him from the involuntary offence, 
which was imputable to Federici alone. But the court of 
Naples, confidering itfelf as fuperior to the affront, was 
equally regardlefs of the apology : it quietly advanced 
in its predetermined career, and (pared none either of 

the 

* With th« prefentation »f a white palfrey decently caparifoned, by the 
king himfelf or by his fpecial embafiador veiled with the regal character, not 
to any of the pope’s minifters or to the Apoftolic Chamber, but to the Roman 
pontiff in perfon , publicly , and, with the ufual folemnities, and as an acknowledge 
neut of the aforefaid J'overeignty. 
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the fpirituai or temporal ufurpations of the court ot 
Rome. 

The duchy of Caflro and Ronciglione, lying within 
the territory that was called Saint Peter's Patvimony, had 
formerly belonged to the Farnefe family, and had, under 
fome frivolous pretext, been confifcated by the Apoftolic 
Chamber. The king of Naples, who, as heir of the 
houfe of Farnefe, continued to bear the title of that du- 
chy, determined at this period to recover the property of 
his anceftors. This was a new fource of uneafmefs to the 
pope in that memorable year 1789, when the national affem- 
bly of France began to give the fignal for thofe mortal wounds 
which were to be infli&ed on the papacy. The other 
catholic governments forefaw the approaching evil : they 
law with fecretforrow that the boldnefs of reform would 
overftep the bounds which they had wiflied to reach, and 
that the philofophic audacity of the French nation threa- 
tened the very exigence of that fpirituai authority which 
it might be the interell of the temporal fovereigns to modi- 
fy, but not totally to overthrow. However powerful a 
monarch may feel himfelf by his own ftrength, in critical 
moments he willies to fave his auxiliaries : thofe govern- 
ments, therefore, were feen to fufpend their hollilities 
againft the pontificate, without however making any re- 
trograde motion. Such was the conduft of the Neapoli- 
tan court in the year 1789 : it did not furrender its con- 
quefts ; but it forbore to add to their number. 

In the month of July 1789, theking of Naples at length 
replied to Pius's long memorial in a refpedtful and affeSi- 
onate ftyle which announced a defire of accommodation. 
But, with regard to the prefentation of the palfrey, he 
explained himfelf in a manner which forbade the pontiff 
to entertain any further hope on the fubjeft. He reverted 
to the times of the ufurpations and hoftile invafions ef 
Innocent IV. and Alexander IV., ‘V days of violence," 
he faid, “ which ought never to be remembered without 
4 4 horror. And although he himfelf (Ferdinand) had ftill 
44 permitted chc prefentation of the palfrey, he had not 
44 formed any engagement to have that ceremony accom- 
44 panied by a numerous cavalcade, a folemn embaffy, 
44 the roar of artillery, and all the pomp of a triumphal 

exhibition. Such iolemnity was purely voluntary on. 

“ his ' 
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44 his part : it was equally unbecoming his dignity as un®* 
44 conformable to the holinefs and humility profeffed by 
44 the vifible head of God’s church. His refolution was 
44 taken ; nor could any confideration induce him to alter 
44 it.” 

The pope accordingly perceived that the decree was 
irrevocable : the puerile homage of the palfrey, fo flatter- 
ing to hi$ vanity, was irrecoverably loft ; and from his 
pontificate would henceforward be dated the difgrace of 
the tiara. He was on the eve of fuffering much more 
fevere Ioffes ; but none of them more painfully affe&ed 
him than this. Perhaps at this moment he continues to 
deplore it within the receffes of his Carthufian retirement 
at Florence. 

During thefe tranfaftions the marquis Caraccioli died ; 
an event which opened a new fource of alarms for Pius. 
In his relations with the Neapolitan courts all the marks 
of condefcenfion had proceeded from that minifter, the 
meafures of violence from the chevalier Afton, and the 
afts of inconfiderate caprice from the queen. Hence- 
forward therefore he had no room to expedt the delicacy 
of tendernefs iri the treatment he was to experience. 

But in this idea he was miftaken. In proportion as th£ 
French revolution, which threatened to prove fo fatal 
to him, was gradually developed, the other govern- 
ments became lefs enterprifing. That of Naples, with- 
out abandoning its pretenfions to Benevento, to the duchy 
of Caftro and Ronciglione, and to the independence 
of its crown, fettled by compromife certain difficulties 
relating to difcipline. At the conclufion of the year 1789 
the negotiations were refumed ; and the following year 
produced an accommodation by which the pope renounced - 
only what he had no hope of recovering. If was agreed 
that each king of Naples fhould, on his acceffion to the 
throne, pay five hundred thoufand ducats as a pious of- 
fering to Saint Peter; that the pope fhould nominate to 
all the leffer benefices, but that his choice thould be con- 
fined to the king’s fubjefts ; that, for the epifcopal fees, 
he^fhould ele<2t one of three candidates presented to him; 
that application fhould be made to him for difpenfations 
and matrimonial affairs, but that he fhould be obliged to 

confirm 
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confirm all the difpenfations already granted by the bi- 
lhops ; that the presentation of the palfrey fhould btfor 
ever aboljhed y and that the king of Naples ihould ceal'e to 
he called a v aflat of the Holy See. 

This reconciliation was followed by a vifit of the 
king and queen of Naples to the pope during Paffion- 
week of the year 1791. Pius lavifhed on them all his 
mod affe&ing fuavity of manner, his mod fumptu- 
ous difplay ot courtly parade. He exhibited to them 
the fuperb and ever-novcl fpe&acle of the girandole fire- 
work played off from the caftle of Saint Angelo, and the 
illumination of the cupola and colonnade of Saint Peter’s 
church. He vifited them at the Farnefe palace, which 
belonged to their family. He offered them a prefent of 
eatables which they refufed, and another of mofaics 
which they accepted with pleafure. To gratify them, 
the ceremony of the anniversary of Pius’s coronation was 
celebrated two days before its dated time. They made 
their appearance at the principal aflemblies in Roma — . 
in the palace of prince Doria, in that of the conftable 
Colonna, at the Villa Borghefe. They in fome meafure 
became reconciled with thofe Romans to whom they and 
their fubje&s had teftified an inveterate antipathy— an 
antipathy which they nourifhed with food raked even 
from the annals of ancient Rome. It is a known fa& 
that the kings of Naples, to indulge their rancor againft 
thofe Romans their detefted neighbours, had placed, 
overthegates of the caftle of Caferte, reprefentations of 
hiftoric events calculated to tarnifh the glory of their an- 
ceftors, fuch as the capture of- Rome by Brennus, the 
fubjucation at the Furcae Caudinae, &c. But this ftay 
which the Neapolitan monarch and his confort made at 
Rome, the reception which they experienced there, and 
the cordial conferences that took place between them 
and the pope, confidently foftened the afperfty of mutual 
prepoffefTions. 

From that epoch indeed every circumftance tended to 
effect an approximation between the Roman* pontiff and 
thofe of the European powers that flood in oppofition to 
France. At firft Pius lent them his fpiritual aiS-^-with 
what fuccefs, is univerfally known : at length, to his 
great misfortune, he determined to add alfo the affifiance 
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of his temporal arms. After having long fought againft 
thofe powers for his own interefts, he was ruined in 
fighting under the fame banners with them in fupport of 
the common caufe. 


i 


i 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Pius's Relations with different Powers of Europe — with thp 
United States of America — with Poland — the King cf 
Sweden — the Republic xf Venice — Portugal — the Dukes of 
Modena , Parma , &c. 


If Pius has, by fome of his faults, merited a part of his 
misfortunes, it muft be owned that he governed the church 
at a period when the greateft talents ana the greateft virtues 
would have been unable to fcreen it from the ftorms by 
which it was affailed. After the perfevering efforts of half a 
century, philofophy had made a progrefs which was truly 
alarming toeveiy kind of authority. She could not fail to 
make converts of thofe men whom their education hadpre* 
difpofed to receive her leffons, of the wordly throng whole 
paffions (he left in many refpe&s unreftrained, and whom 
Ihe emancipated from the troublefome yoke of confcien- 
tious fcruple. Had ftie confined herfelf within thefe 
hounds, (he would not have proved a dangerous foe to 
that clafs of men who turned to lucrative account thofe 
prejudices which Ihe combated. But fhe had fucceflWely 

lowered 
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lowered herfelf to the level of the mod vulgar underftand- 
ings: (he had penetrated even into feminaries and cloif- 
ters : in every country {he had gained fome profclytes 
around the throne ; and, in fome, {he had even feated 
herfelf upon it. Such was the enemy that Pius had to 
combat at the commencement and during the whole 
continuance of his pontificate. On every tide he fuffer- 
ed her attacks. . We have already feen what he had 
been obliged to endure from the emperor, from the em- 
peror’s brother the grand-duke, from the government 
of Naples, and even from the ecclefiaftic eledtors. Spain, 
whofe fceptre had during two fucceflive reigns been 
, fwayed by religious princes, and from which to the laft 
moment he received fo many marks of deference— even 
Spain did not forbear to give him uneafinefs. The ir- 
reconcilable hatred of the court of Madrid to the Jefuits, 
its urgent importunity for the canonifation of the vene- 
rable Palafox, its maxims of government very nearly 
approaching to the liberties of the Gallican church, con- 
ftantly flood in oppofition to the deareft affedttons of the 
pontiff, and to his moft deeply rooted prejudices. For- 
merly the Holy See had been a kind of facred citadel 
which kept the nations in awe, commanded even their 
fovereigns, and menaced them with its formidable thun- 
ders. In latter times, the reverfe had taken place; and 
it was now become as it were the butt againft which 
were diredled all the batteries of the temporal authority* 
Their artillery allowed not a moment’s repofe to the be- 
fieged, who each day faw tumbling in ruin fome part 
of thofe ramparts which they had /been accuftomed 'to 
confider as inexpugnable. Heretics, fchifmatics, catho- 
lics of every {hade and gradation, bifliops, even devotees, 
feemed all to have formed a general league as againft a 
common enemy. Its able auxiliaries, the Jefuits, formerly 
fcattered in all parts of the uniyerfe, were now almoft aU 
colledted around it : but, far from adding to its ftrength, 
they increafed its dangers by governing it according to 
the rules of an antiquated fyftem of tadtics, of which 
every manoeuvre was watched and defeated. 

Almoft all the temporal powers feemed to have formed 
the plan, if not of utterly denying, at leaft of confiderably 
abridging, the fpiritual jurifdidtion of the court of Rome : 

and 
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and it were no difficult talk to enumerate the few excep- 
tions to this rule which fome of their number have fur- 
niihed. But it will be matter of no fmall furprife to find 
one of thofe exceptions beyond the ocean, in a nation 
young indeed in the date of her political exiftence, but 
already old in wifdom — faithfully obfervant of the prin- 
ciples of univerfal toleration which formed one of the 
chief of her fundamental laws — acknowledging no para- 
mount mode of worfhip, but affording prote&ion to all 
religions whofe profeffors had taken refuge within her 
territories. During two centuries North America had 
been the afylum of a confiderable number of catholics 
whom perfecution had driven from different countries. 
So long as thofe refugees had, together with their adop- 
tive countrymen, continued fubjeft to the oppreffive 
yoke of England, their civil exiftence had been equivocal 
and precarious. At length breathing under a regular and 
protecting government, they determined to feenre the 
exercife of their mode of worfhip by the nomination of a 
bifliop. The congrefs, although for the moft pajt con- 
fiding of philofophers and proteftants, did not fcruple to 
aft as their interpreter in applying to the court of^Rome*. 
In 1789 they afked of the pontiff a bifhop for the catho- 
lics of North America, leaving to the Holy See the per- 
petual right of nomination. Pius, who was not accuf- 
tomed to fuch deference even from the catholic powers, 
accepted the offer, but did not make an improper ufe of 
it. He left to the members of the catholic clergy the talk 
of nominating their bifhop in this firft inftance, only re- 
ferving tohimfelfthe privilege of confirming their choice. 
The perfon whom they elevated to the epifcopal chair 
was John Carroll, who fixed his fee at Baltimore, and 
affumed the title of pope’s legate. 

The authority ot the pontiff was thus making fome 
diftant acquifitions, while his Ioffes were accumulated 

clofe 


* That pontifical vanity and policy (hould have magnified into a folemn 
1 €t of congrefs fome private application from a committee of catholics er 
from their clergy, is quite in character : but be it remembered that the 
congrefs have uniformly abftaiaed from all interference in matters of reli- 
gion. 
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cldfe around him : and to modern Rorpe might {lave treen 
applied what Racine faid of the ancient-^ 

“ 0 Rome f thy bitt’reft foes (land at thy gates.” 

Accordingly, while the emperor, the grand-duke of 
Tufcany, find the king of Naples, feemed to confpire 
againft the papacy, it received fome confolations, fome 
indemnifications from certain ftates 6f the North. Have 
we not feen the great Frederic teftify a regard for the 
pontiff ; Catherine II. likewife, notwithftanding the vex- 
ations caufed to Pius by her agents, pay a fort of homage 
to his fpiritual authority ? But it was more particularly 
from Poland that he more than once received flattering 
marks of deference. 

In 1775, it had been remarked in this laft-mentioned 
country that the number of holidays was too great.— •• 
Application was made to the pope, who fuppreffea thirty* 
—Several members of the confederation of Bar had 
leagued themfelves by oath againft king Staniflaus ; and 
when they afterward wifhedfor a reconciliation with him 
they alked and obtained of Pius an abfolution from their 1 
oath. The whole nation, however, were not equally 
well difpofed toward the court of Rome ; and many of* - 
the Poles were heard to exprefs their wi flies that their j 
country might be emancipated from thofe fpiritual tram- }\ 
mels which retarded its progrefs in profperity. In 1778 
appeared the plan of a code, digefted by the illuftrious 
Zamoifki, propofing to abridge the jurifdi&ion of the 
pope’s nuncio and the immunities of the clergy — to abolifli 
the pra£tice of appeals to the court of Rome — to fubjeft - 
all its bulls to the king’s approbation — toeftablifti a rule : 
that monadic vows could not be pronounced except by 
perfons of mature age, &c. But the hour was not yet i! 
come when the torch of reafon fliould be permitted to 
difpel the clouds of fuperdition from the Polifli Iky : thfr 
clergy of that kingdom arofe in oppofition to thefe inno- ; 
vations : the pontiff bitterly cenfurcd them ; and the dielf 
of 1780, in which the individuals who would have been ; 
affected by them poflefled a predominancy, rejedted the - 
plan of the intended code. Its author went to feek an afy- j 
lum in a happier land, where philofophy was not a crime ; 

he 
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he found prote&ion under the wing of Jofeph II. Pius 
did not, during the whole courfe ot his pontificate, gain 
a more complete triumph. 

King Stanillaus, enlightened as he was, procured for 
the pope fome other fucceffes * feeling probably that the 
church afforded a fupport to his limited and tottering au- 
thority. In 1770, wishing to fupprefs a chapter of canons', 
which was equally ufelels as fo many others of the kind, 
he applied to the pope for permiffion. A congregation of 
cardinals examined this momentous queftion, decided it 
in the negative, and Stanillaus fubmitted to their deci- 
fion. 

In 178a, feveral marks of infanity, which had been 
difplayed by the too-famous bilhopof Cracow, having 
induced his chapter to caufe him to be confined, and this 
meafure having been approved by the diet, Stanillaus 
thought proper to >difarm the pope’s refentment which 
might hihtebeen excited by this fuppofed invafion of his 
fpiritual authority, and for that purpule fent to him a 
plenipotentiary to juftify the Polilh government. Final- 
ly, whoever recollects the conciliatory part which Sta- 
niflaus took in the thorny bufinefs refpeCting the archbi- 
Ihop of Mohilow, muft acknowledge thaf no fovereignt 
among Pius’s contemporaries took greater pains than 
he to feek opportunities of alleviating the pontiff’s dif- 
treffes. 

Another northern potentate, whom difference of reli- 
gion as well as the diftance of his dominions might natu- 
rally have precluded from almoft all connexion with thd 
pope — Giiftavus III., who fought to diftinguifli himfelf 
by every fpecies of fingularity, feemed to affeft Ihowiiig 
marks of regard for the head of a church to which he 
did not himfelf belong. In 1781 he publiihed an edift 
favourable to the catholics of his kingdom, and on this 
occafion fignified to Pius that “ the ftyle of the ediCl 
u was adapted to the conceptions of the Swedilh nation, 
u but that the ftatutes were conformable to the fpirit of 
u the mildeft toleration.” 

Two years after this, he perfoually paid homage to the 
pontiff whom he had counted from fuch a diftance. Set- 
ting out from Sweden under the title of the Count de 
Haga, he arrived on the fecond of November at Pifa, 
vol. 1*. F where 
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where at this time the grand-duke refuted. Thence he 
wrote to the pope a moil affectionate letter, announcing 
his fpeedy Arrival at Rome, and affuring him that the 
catholics in his hates enjoyed and ever humid continue to 
enjoy his peculiar protection. Piranefi, his agent at Rome, 
experienced a very cordial reception on delivering that 
letter to the pontiff. A northern monarch, a heretical 
prince, coming to vifit his holinefs, and loading him 
with civilities, while fo many catholic princes compelled 
him to fwallow deep draughts from the bitter cup of in- 
fu!t and indignity ! fuch an event at once afforded a 
feaft to his felf-love, and pour the balm of confolation 
into his wounded bofom. Immediately he difpatcheda 
courier who was ordered to meet the royal traveller on 
the frontier of the Ecclefiaftical State, and accompany 
him to Rome. On a former occaiion we mentioned 
that this courier was deceived by theemperor, whopaff- 
ed himfelf for the count de Haga, and entered Rome 
under that title. The illufion continued until the mo- 
ment* when the pone 4 and the emperor appeared in each 
crtherV prefence. Pius affe&ed to feel only an agreea-* 
ble furprife on difeovering his error; though his bofom 
harboured art inward vexation, which he. exerted his 
utmoffc powder to conceal. This unexpected though pro- 
mi fed vifit undoubtedly flattered his vanity : but at the 
fame time it revived unpleafing recoUe£tions y and was 
perhaps an omen that boded new He had 

nought but homage to cxpeCt from the king of Sweden : 
With the inflexible Jofeph he was to have connexions of 
a different kind ; and the latter enjoyed with, malicious 
pfoafure tire ill-dHFembled embarraffment of the pontiff, 
who, he plainly faw, would by far haye preferred thp 
prefence of the ftray fon to that of the rebel. . : 

The real count ae Hlaga clofely followed him whq 
had furreptitioufly ufurped his name. On the morrow 
of his arrival lie aflifted at divine fervice celebrated in 
Saint Peter’s church by the pope himfelf, who profufely 
hvifhed on him every token of affedlion. His affable 
demeanour immediately gained for h.im the good will 
of the Romans. He negleCted none of thofe winning 
arts /of* conciliation which were fo ffemiligr . to him ; 
ind' he dextroufly accommodated them in juft propor- 
tion 
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tion to places and perfons. Cardinal Antonelli hav- 
ing, as chief of the propaganda , teftified to him his 
gratitude for the kind indulgence which he granted to 
the catholics in hi$ dominions, “ If God,’* replied he 
with a hypocritic countenance, “ prolong my life and 
4< health, I hope to do much more in their favour.’’ — 
With zealous eagernefs he vifited all the curiofities of 
Rome, Sind every where left in the minds of thofe 
with whom he converfed an advantageous idea of hi* 
underftanding; his tafte for the fine arts, and his re- 
fined politenefs. He particularly teftified an earneft de- 
fire to fee that famous mufeum on which he knew that 
Pius fet a great value. The king and the pontiff there 
met as it were by chance : their meeting powerfully 
excited the curiofity of the fpedlators ; and even the 
flighted particulars of what took place on the occafi- 
on were minutely obferved and carefully treafured in re*r 
membrance. 

A French painter made this interview the fubjed* of 
a pidlure which was highly applauded by the voice of 
flattery : but it was not, as Gorani intimates, the firft 
or the only piece on the fubjedt. That author ap- 
pears to be further miftaken when he afferts that this 
meeting was an accommodatory medium adopted to 
avoid the embarraffment of regulating the ceremonial of 
etiquette between a proteftant monarch and the head of 
the Roman church. There could exift no queftion of 
ceremonial with refpedt to Guftavus, fince he did not 
traval in the charadter of a king, and had announced 
his wifh to remain moft profoundly incognito at Rome. 
Nay too literal an interpretation was given to that de- 
fire didlated by his feigned modefty, in fparing him 
the fatiguing homage of public entertainments, and 
the wearifome pomp of ftate dinners. The count de 
Haga, however, would have been pleafed to fee people 
occafionally recoiled* the king df Sweden : and he 
had the littlenefs to complain of the omifflon to the 
cardinal de Bernis in a tone of affedted gaiety, of 
which that keen quick-fighted courtier did not fail to 
underftaqd the real meaning. The academy of the Ar-. 
cadians alone gave him a reception calculated to remind 
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him of his royal rank. The pope, however, did not 
omit any of thofe teftimonies of affe&ionate regard 
which ought to have been more pleafing to him than 
adts of oftentatious homage. 

After a few months’ ftay at Rome, he departed for 
Naples, taking his route through the Pontine inarfhes. 
He admired the works there, and be flowed the mod 
pompous eulogiu ms on them after his return ; for, from 
the caftle of Caferte, where he fpent fix weeks, he went 
back to Rome in time to aflift at the religious folemnities 
of Paffion-week. Never before had they been celebrated 
with greater brilliancy than on this occafion. The great 
number of diftingui filed foreigners who then happened to 
be at Rome- ferved further to enhance their pompous 
fplendor. Guftavus, who had fet out with a refolution 
of admiring every thing, was ftruck by the majefty with 
which the pontiff gave his benedidtion to the people on 
Holy Thurfday and Eafter-day : and, to fuftain with 
uniformity his aflumed charadter of protedlor of the ca- 
tholics, he declared aloud that the proteftants were to 
blame for condemning the pomp of thofe ceremonies; 
and that, fince religion was neceffary, it was right to 
clothe it with every external decoration which could ren- 
der it auguft and impreffive. He feemed at this moment 
to have forgotten that religion is more refpedted in thofe 
countries where it appears in the moft fimple garb. He 
teftified a curiofity for every thing connedted with the 
catholic mode of worlhip ; and the pope Ihowed great 
alacrity in gratifying him. He caufed him to aflift at the 
admiflion of a novice, in the convent of capuchin nuns : 
he bven granted him the privilege — fo difficult to be ob- 
tained— of entering the interior recefles of a nunnery : 
it remained acceffible to him at all hours of the *Tay ; but 
Gpftavus made a moderate ufe of that permiffion. 

* He determined to treat the Romans with a fpe&acle 
quite novel to them, and which put their toleration to the 
teft in a fingular manner. A Swedifli bifhop, the baron 
Taube, his chief almoner,; came from the remote regions 
of Sweden to perform for him the fundtions of his mi~ 
niftry. Perhaps Guftavus was afraid left his fubje£ts 
fhould think him perverted by the fociety of the Roman 
idolaters, and wifhed to fhow himfelf faithful to the pro- 
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teftant mode of worfhip even in the centre of catholicifm. 
He caufe4 a chapel to be fitted up in his palace : the chief 
almoner pronounced in it a difcourfe to prepare his flock 
for coiftni union : on the morrow, at the coneluflon of a 
pathetic fermon, he pelebrated divine fervice according to 
the rite of the confeflion of Augfburg ; and the king, 
accompanied by his Swediih attendants and fome foreign 
Lutherans, received the facrament, while a crowd of 
Romans, who more ftrongly felt theimpulfeof curiofity 
than of fanaticifm, flood a ffem bled at the gate of his pa- 
lace and in the adjacent ftreets, without exprefiing any 
.other emotions thin thofe of aftonifliment. 

On th is occafion Pius exhibited a proof of his tolerance 
which gave offence to none but bigots. It would have 
been difficult for a pope to have ihown himfelf more of a 
philofopher. 

During this fecond reiidence at Rome, Guftavus had 
the fatisfadliofi to find that his pretended*defire of remain^ 
ing incognito was fomewhat lefs indulged. When he 
went on a vifit to the college of the propaganda , which 
is deftined to fhed the light of the catholic faith over all 
parts of the globe, and of courfe maintains connexions 
with all the nations which dwell on its furface, Gufla- 
vus received from its members a compliment which he 
might in vain have expefted any where elfe : he was 
prefented with his own eulogium in verfe, written in 
forty-Iix different languages. His furprife was lively, 
and exprefled in a! lively manner. 

It was recollefled, fomewhat too late, that the grand* 
duke and duchefs of Ruffia, though travelling like him 
under model! titles, had confented that the dome of Saint 
Peter’s cathedral fhould be illuminated in compliment to 
them. Why then was a lefs biilliant reception given to 
the king of Sweden ? The cardinal de Bernis and the 
chevalier Azara fpoke on the fubjedt to the pontiff. 
Some perfons of inferior grade objedted on account of the 
. expenfe to be incurred by that magnificent fpedtacle ; and 
the circumftances of the papacy were fuch at this period, 
as did not warrant a difregard to the fuggeftions of pru- ' 
dential ^economy. But Pius delighted above all things, 
in the ’ pompous fliow" of exhibitions} and he wifhcd to 
leave an advantageous impreffiofi of his own behaviour 

on 
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OH the mind of Guftavus. Accordingly the dome of 
Saint Peter’s was illuminated. This happened at thetcr- 
minatibn of the Swedilh monarch’s fecond refidence at 
Rome. Previous to his departure, ( the royal traveller 
made to the pope a prefent of three boxes of Brafil wood, 
yvhich were accepted with a pleafure bordering upon en- 
thufiafm ; for fuch was Pius’s ufual manner of receiving 
whatever was calculated to add to the embelliftiment of 
his mufeum. Thofe three boxes contained two hundred 
and twenty-two medals, of which eighty-nine were of 
gold, and the remaining hundred and thirty-three of fil- 
ver. They were a colledtion of the effigies of all the 
Swedifti kings who had diftinguifhed themfelves in any 
department whatever. 

It was not without fenfations of regret that Pius faw 
Guftavus depart ; and the pontiff and the king tenderly 
embraced each other at the moment of feparation. The 
former had been fincere in the teftimonies of his affe&i- 
on: for,' as Jofeph II. had feveral times obferved, he 
was, “ at bottom, a good kind of man.” Gullavus 
had only a£ted an affumed charadter ; but he had played 
his part well ; for he was an excellent adtor. 

While the pope received fuch pleafing treatment from i 
a prince on whom he had no claims, he flood expofed to 
the perfections, frequently indeed deferved, of thofe go- 
vernments from which he had a right to look for fome 
refpedt at leaft. The Venetians, in particular, were 
very troublefome neighbours to him as a temporal 
fovereign, and, as father of the faithful, very indocile 
. fbris. 

No nation of Italy, however, had greater reafon to be 
fatisfied with the relations by which it was linked to the 
court of Rome. In the courfe of three centuries and ! 
half* five Venetians had occupied the chair of Saint Peter: 
the moft eminent dignities of the church had been pro- 
fufely laviflied on natives of their republic ; yet it had 
been involved in unceafing broils with the popes. Bene- 
dict XIV., who was not a man of refentful temper, en- 
tertained againft the Venetians an incurable averfion : i 
even* the benevolent Ganganelli was never able to fuc- 
ceed in conciliating their friendftiip ; and Pius VI., 
who feemed predeftined to experience every kind of trou- 
ble 
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ble and oppofition, had, in the very firft year of bis 
pontificate, renfon to complaiii of their conduct toward 
him. A great number of abbeys and prebends were; 
under the protection of their nobles. Suddenly thede-* 
nate fecularifed thofe ecclellaftical foundations, and de- 
creed the incorporation of their poffeffions with thofe of* 
the nobility. ! 

This was the firft fignal of a quarrel which an event 
of ftrange fatality could alone have terminated— that i*; 
to fay, the overthrow of both governments. Pius, whofe- 
, authority at this time was yet unimpaired, affirmed a* 
menacing tone, and faid to the Venetian ambaffador, 

“ Unlefs the fenate revoke their decree, I will not ac- 
“ knowledge the new patriarch of Venice. It is time} 
“ that your republic declare whether itchoofe to remain* 
“ in Saint Peter’s bark, or to quit it.” He could not 
then forefee, that, within the period of his own exiftence, 
Saint Peter’s bark and the Venetian bucentoro* lhould^ 
both be dafhed to pieces againft the fame rock. The, 
embaffador oppofed threat to threat : “ Were it fo,” faid 
he, “ I would foon quit Rome, and your nuncio fhould 
“ be fent back to you.” — “ It is of little confequence- 
“ to me,” replied the pontiff, “ to have at my court. 
“ the embaffador of a ftate which fhows fo little refpeCl . 
“ for the Holy See, while I elevate its fubje&s to the 
“ higheft dignities of the church.” 4 

In the following year the animofities were increafed to 
fuch a degree that Pius, defirous of emulating the warlike 
exploits of one of his predcceffors, the impetuous Ro- 
veref, ferioufly talked of declaring war againft the re- 
public of Venice. But the two cardinals of the name of 
Rezzonico, who were themfelves Venetians, interpofed: 
the pope calmed his paffion, and fubmitted the examina- 
tion of his caufe to five of the moft enlightened cardinals,’ 
Of their number Caftelli alone fpoke the accents of peace: 
the other four maintained that the patriarch ought not to 
be confirmed unlefs the fenate redreffed the grievances of 
the Holy See. But the fenate, who had interefted in 
their favour the courts of Vienna and Naples, anfwered 

in 

* The Doge’s ftate veiTtl. f Julius II. who occupied the pontifical throne - 
from October 31, 1 503, to February ai, 1513. 
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ia th£ haughty language of difdain, aud fhowed tliem- 
fetves difpoied to break off the negotiation. 

The' pontiff, whofe fits of courage were not of long 
duration, foon came to terms, and proclaimed the pa- 
triarch in the Confiftory. In return for this conceflion, 
he thought himfeif entitled to require that all edi£s mi- 
litating againft the jurifdi&ion of the Holy See fhould 
be revoked. But the fcnate, far from being moved ac- 
cording to his hope, fuppreffed at difcretion every con- 
vent which they thought ufelefs : nor had Pius any other 
confolation than that of learning that the Venetian com- 
monalty loudly murmured againft that affembly, which 
fuffered itfelf to be guided by the impetuous ardor of the 
younger fenators. But of what confequence was the 
commonalty at Venice? The fenate, regardlefs of its 
murmurs, continued to purfue their reformatory plan, 
and, after the example of feveral other fovereigns, li- 
mited the age for taking vows, diminilhed the number 
of convents, and fet bounds to their invafive covetoufnefs* 
Like the cat in the fable, they enjoyed a double pleafure 
from thefe innovations — they were promoting the inte- 
refts of thei* own ftate, and at the fame time mortifying 
the pope, who too late perceived, that, in this univer- 
fal confpiracy againft his authority, there was no -enemy 
whom he was authorifed to difregard as unworthy of 
notice. 

An incident of a purely temporal nature, which oc- 
curred in 1780, furniflied a new caufe of difturbance in 
addition to the many which already exifted. The JFar- 
rarefe territory, it is well known, bordered on that 
of Venice. Near Rovigo, a river which formed the 
boundary, often overflowed. The Venetian fenate de- 
termined on the ere&ion of a dike to check its ravages. 
This falutary meafure excited the ill-humour of the court 
of Rome ; and a body of troops was fent againft the work- 
men, of whom fix were killed in making oppofition to 
the military force. The fenate demanded a fignal fatii- 
fa£son ? threatening, in cafe of refufal, to obtain it by 
force. On this occafion >Pius fuffered himfeif to be in- 
timidated: he threw the blame of that tranfa&ion from 
his own Shoulders on thofe of his legate, who in his turn 
exonerated himfeif by producing the order which he had 
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received from cardinal Pallavicini. But the Venetian 
fenate, confident of being fupported by the courts of Vi- 
enna and Verfailles, had already fent troops to the fcene 
of a&ion ; and nought remained for the pope but to yield. 
His foldiers, who were accufed of having exceeded their 
orders, received punifhment, and the works of the dike 
were refumed. The limitary dream was effectually 
coerced from ever again overflowing: but the refentment 
of the fenate, not fo eafily rellrained, continued to burft 
forth on every occafion. 

The republic of Venice had in Dalmatia a number of 
fubje&s profeffing the Greek faith, and ltill continuing 
in reparation from the church of , Rome. It had ever 
a&ed toward them with toleration : to treat them with 
favour was a fure mode of mortifying the court of Rome; 
and the Venetian fenate Eagerly feifed the opportunity. 
In 1782 they invited to Venice an archbiihop of the 
Greek fedfc, and gave him a church for the celebration of 
divine fervice accoiding to his own liturgy. The pope im- 
mediately exclaimed againft the fcandal, and hurled his 
fpirirual thunders* againft the church that was thus pro- 
faned. The Venetians laughed at the holy father’s 
wrath, though they condefcended to enter into explanati- 
ons for the purpofe of proving how unreafonabie it was. 
The refult of the difcuffion proved that the exiftence of 
that Greek church was not an innovation, and that the 
only novelty in the whole affair was the foiemnity with 
which the divine fervice had now been celebrated in it. 
The pontiff was obliged to fubmit: but his thoughtlefs 
impetuofity was not calculated to accelerate an accommo- 
dation. The fenate caufed a confiderable diminution to 
be made of the fums which the Venetians were accuftom- 
ed to pay to the court of Rome. The pope fighed at the 
lofs, and it was natural that he fhould. ' The fenate 
fupprefled fome rich monafteries, and applied their re- 
venues to the endowment of hofpitals that were deftitute 
of refources. The pope fighed again : but did he de- 
ferve that any one fhould fympathife in his afflicti- 
ons ? 

At length the French revolution, which even in its 
firft ftage wore an afpeCt highly formidable, to princes 
ind ariftocratic governments. and religious eftabli foments, 

warned 
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warned the catholic fovereigns apid ftates to confpire in 
one common caufe: yet Rome and Venice ftill continued 
at variance. . An arrangement concluded in 1749 feemed 
to have put a final period to the difputes refpedfcing their 
boundaries on the banks of the Po. It fecured to each of 
the two ftates the free navigation of that river, obviated 
on each fide the ravages of its exundations, and prevented 
the infalubrity of both its banks. But the Romans in- 
fringed thofe wife regulations: they changed the courfe 
of the ft ream according to their own convenience, by 
oppofing to it artificial obftru&ions : on the left Ihore 
bordering on the Venetian coaft, they opened for it a 
new mouth, through which the niafs of its waters flowed 
off and inundated the territory of the republic. The 
former mouth was flopped up : the navigation was injured 
in confequence : the accuftomed approaches of the Po 
became dangerous and impra&icable : foreign navigators 
complained, and Shunned the fpot. The fenate of Venice 
had, in their turn, juft caufe of complaint, and demand- 
ed reparation. 

The court of Rome had now recourfe to her ufual ex- 
pedient, and, by a tedious and fophiftical ftatement, la- 
boured, to prove the goodnefs of her caufe, and the inno- 
cency of her operations. The Venetian fenate haughtily 
aflerted the rights of their fovereignty — appealed to trea- 
ties — talked of compulfory meafures — exculpated them- 
felves to foreign nations by afcribing to the arbitrary 
proceedings of the papacy the impeded ftate of the navi- 
gation. Difcuflions took place ; conferences were held ; 
menaces were thrown out. But more momentous in- 
terefts intervened to claim the attention of both govern- 
ments and fufpend their conteft. The powers who have 
fucceeded them, have inherited that quarrel : for con- 
cord did not prefide at their firft appearance on the theatre 
of Italy. Will the court of Vienna and the Cis- Alpine 
republic agree better refpedting the mouths of the Po 
than the Venetian fenate and the Roman government ? 
At leaft it may fafely be aflerted that the two latter, in 
making their exit from the ftage of political exiftence, 
did not mutually regret each pther. 

This double Caufe of difagreement exifted only for 
fome of ttye catholic powers : but there was not perhaps 
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one of them, great or final 1, remote or proximate, which 
had not at the fame period its difputes with the Holy See 
refpedting ecclefiaftic concerns. Even Portugal, which, 
of all the European nations, feemed the moil fervilely 
devoted to the papacy, occafionally added to the load of 
cmbarraffinents under which Pius laboured. I^is ponti- 
ficate was during two or three years contemporary with 
the miniftry of the marquis de Pombhl, that imperious 
minifter, who, full of the fpirit of the times, dared to 
attempt feveral philofophic innovations amid a people lefs 
illumined by the light of philofophy than any other nation 
in Europe. Scarcely had Pius taken his feat on Saint 
Peter’s chair, when Pombal attempted to deprive him of 
the collation of all the beneh.es in Portugal. A compio- 
mife was however entered into : the king referved to 
himfelf the annual fum of a hundred and twenty thoufand 
crowns to be levied on the vacant church livings ; and 
fifty thoufand were granted to the pope for the mainte- 
nance of fix hundred Portuguefe Jeiuits who had been 
banifhed to his dominions. The death of Jofeph I. f 
which was foon followed by the difgrace of the marquis 
de Pombal, delivered the court of Rome from a formi- 
dable antagonift. 

Immediately the fcence was changed. The queen had 
fecretly fighed over the various wounds which the ex- 
minifter had inflifted on the Holy See, and now halted 
to cure them. She kept up a regular correfpondencc 
with Pius — re-eftablifhed His nuncio in the enjoyment of 
all the privileges of which he had been (tripped — reftored 
to liberty feveral fanatics who had fuffered perfecution 
under the defpotifm of the preceding mini (try — reftored 
feveral devotional inftitutions which it had abolifhed. 
The queen, good-natured, fincerely pious, but eafily in- 
fluenced, obeyed the fuggeftions of the marquis de Pom- 
bal’s enemies. Superftition now began to re-appear with 
triumphant fw^ay : the papacy, threatened with lb many 
Ioffes, received fome coniolations ; and Portugal was 
about to replunge into the darknefs from which it had 
begun to emerge. 

In 1778 Pius obtained from the court of Lifbon a new 
concordatum , by which the collation of all the prebends 
was equally divided in thirds t® the queen, the bifhops, 
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a^id himfelf. Soon after, the patriarchal fee of Lifbon, 
which Pombal had deprived of almoft all its honours, re- 
covered its former fplendor, its revenues, its numerous 
and opulent chapter. The partifans of the Jefuits were 
countenanced ; and even an idea was for foihe time en- 
tertained that the Jefuits themfelves were to be again taken 
into favour. Pius’s enemies had induftrioufly diffemi- 
nated that report : the ministers of the courts of the houfe 
of Bourbon were alarmed by it ; and the chevalier de 
Menefes, the Portuguefe minifter, wasdire&ed formally 
to contradidl it. The only meafure which the court of 
Lifbbn thought proper at the moment to take in favour 
of the Jefuits and tne See of Rome, Was to grant mode- 
rate penfions to the former, and thus relieve the Apof- 
tolic Chamber from the burden 6f their maintenance, 
of which it had till that time borne almoft the entire 
weight. 

Thus pafled fix or feven years of the moft perfe& good 
underftanding between the courts of Lifbon and of Rome. 
While all the other fovereigns, whether religious or not, 
were making ecclefiaftic reforms, abridging the power 
of the clergy, and curtailing the revenues of the Holy- 
See, the queen of Portugal alone continued to found con- 
vents, re-eftabliihed the inquifition, and, obedient to 
the iuggeftions of her hufband * who was a zealous 
partifan of the defun& fociety, fuffered an occafional ray 
of hope to cheer its profenbed and fcattered members. 
All the other catholic powers, if they did not threaten a 
rupture with the Holy See, at leaft made no fcruple of 
fetting bounds to the fums which their fubjedts, whether 
of the clergy or the laity, paid to it as, the purchafe of 
bulls for benefices, of difpenfations, &c. The Portu- 
guefe alone, after the example of their fovereign, multi- 
plied their demands for fpiritual favours, of which they paid 
the price not only without murmur but with pious alacri- 
ty. In every other catholic country, the prelates whether 
opulent or otherwife, teifed the datario with applications 
for a redu&ion of the tax on their bulls : but the datario 
experienced no fuch importunity from the beneficed cler- 
gy of Portugal, who, on the contrary, fhowed themfelves 
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the rnoft devoted and molt generous of the fons of the 
church. To folicit for any abatement of thofe dues, which 
they confidered as fo legitimate and facred, would have 
appeared to them a facrilege. 

Some flight dorms, however, didurbed the tranquillity 
of that fo peaceful horizon. In fpite of prieftly oppofiti- 
on, fome rays of philofophv burft through the gloom 
which fat brooding over Portugal. The prince of BraSil, 
lefs pried-ridden than his mother, had Suffered himSelf to 
b t perverted by the perufal of fome foreign books. In 
1787 he had the boldnefs to order Portuguefc tranflatiom 
of the books of the normal Schools of Vienna, and to in- 
troduce them into Schools which he had himSelf edabliSh- 
ed. Soon after, he caufed certain pofitions, which were 
difagreeable to the Holy See, and which he had found 
in a journal printed at Berlin, to be fuftained at the uni- 
verfity of Coimbra — Such as the following — “ The fo- 
<( vereign may fefume grants made to the church”— * 
“ He may, without impiety, tolerate every religion that 
“ is not incompatible with the Safety of the ftate” — 
u He may expel the pope’s nuncios from his dominions, 
“ forbid his fubje&s to make application to the pontiff, 
“ and authorife bifhops to grant diSpenSations” — “ He 
“ deferves praiSe if he endeavour to emancipate his au- 
u thority from the yoke of the Holy See, &c. &c.” 
Thefe dogmata were novel in Portugal : at Lifbon they 
were heard with adonifhment ; at Rome, with mingled 
horror and indignation* 

The young prince Seemed determined not to confine 
himSelf to the bare theory of thofe bold principles of 
which he encouraged the propagation. He had fucceeded 
in opening his mother’s eyes to a perception of the dis- 
orders prevalent in the monaderies of both fexes, and 
the Shameful excefs of opulence which they enjoyed. 
The queen, notwithstanding all her devotion, faw that 
a diminution of the number of monks would tend to pro- 
mote the profperity of her dominions ; and accordingly, 
in 1788, She ordained that none of her fubjefits Should 
thenceforward become a member of any religious order 
without the royal fanftion . Some other meafures of 
her government excited in the pope’s bread an appre- 
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henfion that (he would become lefs obedient to his 
will. 

About this period the prince of Brafil died. Entitled 
to regret on many accounts, he was lamented by the whole 
nation, the clergy excepted. 

The impulfe which he had given to the government 
of his country continued to operate for fome time after 
his death. In 1790, her Mod Faithful Majeftv felt a 
{ouch of compaflion for thofe claffes of the people upon 
whom alope the weighty preffure of taxation fell : (he 
ordained that all her fubje&s, not excepting the nobility 
or clergy, (hould equally bear the burden: and the pope 
who fuffered fo many Ioffes for which his confent was 
not afked, thought it prudent to fanCtion by a brief this 
derogation frotn the immunities of the church. Encou- 
raged by the fuccefs of this firft meafure, the queen pro- 
ceeded to greater lengths. The archbiihop of Braga 
poffeffed the preferiptive nomination to all the offices of 
magiftracy belonging to his fee : the queen infifted that 
he lhould renounce that right : the prelate appealed to 
the court of Rome : but the queen, without awaiting 
its decifion, iffued an edi& fupprefling not only the figno- 
rial rights of the archbifliop, but likewife all the tempo- 
ral jurifdi£tions of the clergy . 

Thus, while the national affembly of France were 
Inflicting the deepeft wounds on the Roman church, 
her Molt Faithful Majefty fuffered herfelf to be hurried 
away by the torrent of example, and contributed her 
lhare toward embittering the cup of mortification for 
the pope. But (he foon perceived the dangers to which 
the progrefs df y French principles at once expofed both 
the altar and the throne : (he fufpended her reforms : (he 
participated the wifhes, and at length the exertions, of 
the other European powers who had confpired againff 
the moll formidable enemy of the Holy See. 

The duke of Modena, too, proved himfelf at the fame 
time a troublefome neighbour to the Holy See, as well as 
an unruly fon. From his progenitors he had inherited 
pretentions to the duchy of l errara, which had been 
wrefted from his family in 1598. He had made repeated 
efforts to enforce his claims, and eVen proceeded, in 
1784, to fome military preparations which alarmed 
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Pius’s fears : but the great catholic courts extended their 
protection over the pontiff’s temporal power, as their 
quarrel lay only againfl the ufurpations of his fpirituai 
authority. The duke of Modena did not follow up his 
projects : but in the following year he executed one 
which his philofophy had long before planned ; he for 
ever abolifhed the inquifition within his little ftate, which 
had more than once been diflurbed by the agents of that 
execrable tribunal ; and to the bifhops alone he intrufted 
the care of watching over the purity of the faith. 

Finally, even in Switzerland, of which the catholic 
portion had ever been reckoned among the moil zealous 
fupporters of the papal defpotifm, meafures were adopt- 
ed to prevent the ufurpations of the nuncio at Lu- 
cern. 

Amid this unlverfal confpiracy of the catholic fove- 
reigns againfl: th^ Holy See, the duke of Parma was al- 
moft the only, one who continued unconditionally en- 
slaved to it. Educated by philofophers, he had flood 
conftantly on his guard againfl their irreligious max- 
ims : ana on him was now devolved the talk of aton- 
ing for the uneafinefs which his ftate had given to the 
court of Rome under the pontificate of Clement XIII. 
— His excefiive devotion confoled and encouraged the 
fucceeding pontiffs. While all the other governments 
were employed in abolifhing the inquifition, or at leaft 
reftridling it within certain bounds, the duke of Parma, 
moved by divine iufpiration, determined to re-eftablifh jt. 
This meafure, he afferted in his edift, was dictated by 
“ his "paternal affecSlion for his people, with the view 
“ of fcreening them from the poiion of herefy and 
“ incredulity.” He even promifed to affift that tribunal 
with art armed force, if neceffary. He next undertook 
its apology, which he addreffed to the tribunal itfelf ; 
and vindicated it from the injuftice with which it was 
condemned by its enemies : “ although,” faid he, “ the 
“ holy office ever a£ts with moderation, and with all 
“ that mildnefs which charadlerifes the church, the 
“ wickednefs of the age paints it neverthelefs in the 
“ moft odious colours.” The inquifition requited ,his 
encouragements by the moft fevere vigilance ; and. the 
ftate of Parma, above every other in 'Europe, might 
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claim the honour of being the moft fanatical and iu- 
perftitious. Its prince furrounded himfelf, in his ftat 
at Colorno, with facred piftures and reliqties which he 
had procured from Rome ; and, by fo many merits, he 
was ^well entitled to rank as the moft faithful fon of 
the church. Hence he obtained from the Holy See a 
teftimony of good-will, which he alone was capable of 
duly appreciating : he had long folicited permiflion for 
" the priefts in his ftate to celebrate three maftes on 
Eafter-day ; and that Jirnal favour was granted as a re- 
ward of the pious zeal which had impelled him to re- 
eftablilh the inquifition. 

Such had, during fixteen years, been the relations, 
more or lefs hoftile, of moft of the European powers 
with the court of Rome. During that long' interval, 
France — who had even during the dark ages marched at 
the head of all the governments that oppofed the 
ufurpations of the papacy — feemed to have concluded 
with it a truce for many years to come. But fuddenly 
ihe ftarted from he trance : and, being herfelf whirled 
along by a tide of the moft imperious circumftances, fhe 
aflailed and over-turned that ancient throne of which 
philofophy had on every fide fapped the founda- 
tions. 

But, before we enter on a description of that grand ca- 
taftrophe, we think it neceflary more particularly to ex- 
plain what was, a fhort time before, the ftate of that 
Roman government, whofe long duration ought more 
powerfully to excite our aftoni foment than its over* 
throw. 
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State of the Roman Government , previous to the Period of its 
Overthrow . 


In one of the preceding chapters we have noticed th* 
chief part of the defe&s of the Roman government. 
They alone might, in any other country, have been fuf- 
ficient to occafion its overthrow : but, among a people 
void of energy— engaged by fuperftitious exhibitions-:- 
vifited by fo many foreigners, of whom fome diverted 
the Roman’s attention from the confideration of his 
grievances, while others relieved his di ft refs — -under a 
mild climate where the wants of nature are few and eafi- 
lv fupplied — placed in a political fituation where each 
day produced frelh aliment for his curiofity, each year 
fome new gratifications or at leaft fome hopes to feed his 
ambition of whatever kind — under a government defti- 
tute indeed of force, but adminiftered without tyranny 
— under a government, in fhort, over which, according 
to the notions of the vulgar, God himfelf and his apoftles 
feemed immediately to prefide — abufes which would 
have been the leaft tolerable in other countries and 
other circumftances, might have long fupported themfelvcs 
in peaceful impunity. 

Toward the laft years, however, which immediately 
preceded the French revolution, thofe abufes had rifen 
to fuch a height, that even thofe obfejvers who were 
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the lead difpofed to gloomy anticipation prefaged ferious 
calamities to the Holy See : fuch in particular was the 
moderate, the, conciliating, and one might fay the opti- 
mift, cardinal de Bernis. 

The Roman government Was guilty of culpable neg- 
left efpecially in two particulars on which chief- 
ly depends the profperity of a ftate — morality and fi- 
nance. 

All clafles in the ftate were tainted with immorality — 
not indeed that immorality of principle, that unblufhing 
impudence of depravity, which publicly proclaims its 
infamy, and mocks at all fcruple : on the contrary, vice, 
inftead of wearing at Rome a difgufting appearance, 
cloked itfelf with all thofe difeuifes which could either 
palliate it or at leaft render it fupportable. It fometimes 
adopted the language of virtue, and conftantly wore the 
mafk of devotion. There, as in almoft every country 
where great importance is attached to religious ceremo- 
monies and where confequently they are brilliant and nu- 
merous, people thought they had performed their duty as 
good men and Ohriftians, when they had acquitted them- 
felves of their external obligations. The Romans, even 
thofe of the moft enlightened clafs, combined the irregu- 
larities of vice with the practices of fuperftition. In 
a word, Rome was the true country of modern Pha- 
rifees. ' 

At their head marched the members of the Sacred 
College. Thefe, almoft to a man, effentially vicious 
from principle as well as inclination, faw in the catho- 
lic religion three obje&s very diftindi, from each 
other — its morality , of which the maxims were conftant- 
ly in their mouths, which they never obferved except on 
'occafions of publicity and when it required of them no 
great facrifices, and which they boldly violated whenever 
they were fure of fecrecy and impunity; — its dogmata , 
which they profeffed in public with fanatic emphatis, 
but which they laughed at in private ; — its difeipline , for the 
maintenance of which they would have fet the univerfe 
ih flames, provided they could themfelves efcape the rava- 
ges of the conflagration. To render their conduft a com- 
plete pradtical fyftem of depravity, nought was wanting 
except fcandalous notoriety : but, inftead of that, hypo- 
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crify clofed the Hack lift. There now were no longer to 
be Found any real Tartuffes* except in one fpot of Eu- 
rope : that fpot was Rome ; and thofe Tartuffes were 
the cardinals, and the candidates for the cardinalitian dig- 
nity. Of the three vows by which they were bound, 
they were faithful to the obfervance of only one — the 
vow of obedience ; *ut it was that fervile* obedience 
which invites the hand of defpotifm, and affords a fuffici- 
ent apology for its oppreflions. Under a vain grimace of 
affedted humility they concealed all the refinements and 
lofty pretenfions of pride. With refpedt to the moil diffi- 
cult of all the Chriftian virtues, it is well known how: 
they pradtifed it: that fex which is called indifcreet was 
: not the only one at whole mercy their fccrets lay : and, 
in this particular at leaft, they bore a ftrong refemblance 
; to thofe Caefars whom they had fuc'ceeded. 

This mixture of prefumptuous ambition and feigned 
- humility, of external decorum and internal corruption, 
of apparent fuperftition and fecret incredulity, had (lamp- 
ed on ail their Eminences a peculiar charadter by which 
it was impoffible not to recognife them. Their words, 
their looks, their features, every thing about them was 
falfe. Habituated from their early age to diffimulation 
and diftruft, they fufpedted each other, gueffed at each 
other’s thoughts, but never betrayed their own. Re- 
fembling in many particulars the harufpices f their predc- 
ceffors, they differed from them in one, which was that 
they did not laugh on meeting each other. Hence the 
difficulty of defining a prince of the Roman church: 
hence the diverfity of features under which they have 
been generally pourtrayed, and the diverfity of charadters, 
under which they have been alternately feen to adh 

Such models might well be expedted to find imitators. 
Being the channels through which moft favours flowed, 
the organs through which moft applications were made, 

' and all poffeffing a certain (hare of influence, it was na- 

G 2 tural 

* < Tartuffe is the name of an arch-hypocrite in one of Molicre’s plays* 

+ Soothfayers who pretended to foretell future events from an infpe&ion of 
the entrails of vi&ims. — Cato the Cenfor, who himfelf belonged to the board 
of augurs, faid he was furprifed that a haurlpex could refrain from laughing 
whenever he faw one of his brethren Cicero, de Divin. ii. 24. 
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tural that they.fliould be furroumled by clients interefted 
in pleating them : and to pleafe it was neceflary to re- 
ferable them. Accordingly, by progreifive degrees, all 
the Romans formed themfelves after the example of the 
cardinals, with fuch differences only as a more or lefs re- 
fined education might be expedled to place between them. 
In other countries the court take the ton from the fove- 
reign : here the college of cardinals was the fovereign; 
and all Rome copied the pattern which they fet. Among 
thofe copies, it is true, there were fome hideous carica- 
tures : the likenefs extended in gradation even to the po- 
pulace, who lefs adroit in the ait of diflimulation, knew 
not how to indulge in depravity without giving fcandal, 
and united fuperftitious credulity and unaffected fanati- 
cifm with the coarfeft irregularities of vice, ran from the 
temple to the tavern, and paffed from the adoration of a 
Madonna to debauchery and affaffination. 

All claffes, all profeflions, were infeCted by the con- 
tagion of thofe corruptive principles : the only excepti- 
ons to the general rule were a few individuals or the great 
Roman families, who were peculiarly favoured by nature, 
fome men of letters, and fome artifts — 


Rari nantcs in gurgite vafto. 

It was now no longer by heretics alone that Rome was 
termed the modern Babylon : every thing there was ve- 
nal : in civil affairs juftice was adminiftered with parti- 
ality : in thofe of a- criminal nature, with an indolence 
which was miftaken for humanity. Crimes were nei- 
ther watched, nor prevented, nor puniflied. The police 
was reillefs without vigilance : its vile agents, the Jbirr'u 
were a horde of fpies and robbers, more likely to in- 
creafe than prevent diforder in a moment of critical 
emergency. All the fprings of the adminiftration be- 
trayed that want of tone and vigour which is the fure 
precurforof approaching diffolution. The government 
often fhowed obftinacy, but never true firmnefs ; dupli- 
city on all occafions— on none, genuine policy. Fee- 
blenefs was confpicuous in all its meafures ; and the nati- 
onal 'want of fpirit was difcoverable even in the commif- 
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fion of crimes* Compofed of fuch elements, the Ro- 
man ftate mud unavoidably have been, as experience has 
proved that it was, eafy to be overturned, difficult to be 
again reared from its fall. 

Notwithftanding fo many defedls, this government 
would have been or at leaft would have appeared fup- 
portable, if the finances and every thing conne&ed with 
them had been better adminiftered — if provifions had 
been more plenty and lefs dear.' But . even the, firft prin- 
ciples of political ceconomy were unknown at Rome. 
Still, however, fome improvement might have taken 
place if the modern Romans had imitated the condu& 
of their anceftors, who copied the wife inftitutions of 
their Tufcan neighbours. But they did not follow that 
example : they law near their frontiers the ftate of Tuf- 
cany profpering under a fyftem diametrically oppofite to 
that which long cuftom had confecrated among them ; 
and they conduced themfelves as if they thought that 
thepromifed immutability of the church were conne&ed 
with that of their adminiftration. 

On a former occafionwe have fpoken of the Apoftolic 
Chamber, and of its defe&ive organifation. On it in 
great meafure depended the finances ; and their ruined 
ftate bore teftimony to its want of fkill. The evil, 
it is true, might be traced back to the pontificate of 
Sixtus V. whofe ambitious enterprifes had begun to in- 
volve the chamber in debt. He had borrowed nearly 
ten millions of Roman crowns, of which he expended 
one half on aquedu&s, obelifks, embellifliments: The 
other moiety he had depofited in the caftle of Saint 
Angelo, as a referve appropriated to the purchafe of 
corn in times of fcarcity. He had at the fame time en- 
deavoured to eftablifh a linking-fund : but his plan was 
not followed ; and the public debt had increafed under 
his fucceffors. Some of them, however, had proved 
that the diforder might be remedied by a prudent ceco- 
nomy. Clement XIV., for iriftance, had, in five years, 
faved above a million and half of French livres. But 
Pius, inftead of treading in Clement’s fteps, difplayed 
fuch (lately pomp, and engaged in fuch expenlive fchemes, 
that the grievances of the people were accumulated and 
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their menacing murmurs were heard even in the firft 
years of his pontificate. 

The Ecclefiaftical State poffeffed none of thofe refources 
which can furnifh prompt and efficacious remedies. Its 
commerce was almoft entirely paflive, except iorae ex- 
portations of wine and oil — that of corn when the 
hatvefi was good in the provinces wafhed by the Adri- 
atic fea — that of wool and filk, which were almoft en- 
tirely fent out of the country inftead of being manu- 
factured at home. Its induflry, as we have already 
feen, was next to a nullity. The balance of trade was 
wholly to the difadvantage of the Romans, who muft 
in a fhort time have been entirely exhaufted of their 
fpecie, if the datario and the chancellery had not drawn 
back a part of it from the different catholic countries of 
Europe. But what thefe two offices received was not 
fufficient to fave the tr^afury from debt ; fince from them 
was derived a part of the cardinals’ incomes, together 
witli the falaries of that hoft: of perfons employed in ex- 
pediting briefs and bulls. It was difficult to afcertain 
the total of thofe tributes, equally difgraceful to thofe 
who received as to thofe who paid them ; but there is 
reafon to think that in 1788 the aggregate revenues of 
the datario and the chancellery ftill amounted to two mil- 
lions four hundred and thirty-nve thoufand Roman crowns. 
Such nearly was the fum of fpecie which flowed into 
Rome to fupply the place of that which was drained away 
by the numerous importations from foreign countries. 
Exclufive of this, the Apoftolic Chamber received be- 
tween fourteen and fixteen millions of livres arifing from 
certain lands belonging to it, from the farming of certain 
taxes paid by the communes of the Ecclefiaftical State, 
from the taxes oh butchers’ meat and on corn entering 
the city of Rome, from the produce of a lottery, and 
from the duties on the importation of foreign commodi- 
ties. But from thefe revenues were to be dedu&ed near- 
ly five millions and half which were paid in intereft by 
two public banks founded by the government ; and the 
expenfes were fo little proportioned to the receipts, that 
in 1787 the former exceeded the latter by near a million 
and half of French livres. 

In any other ftate, fuch a deficiency would have been 
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eafily fupplied ; but the Roman government was as bar- 
ren in contrivances as in resources. Its conduit was 
like that of old bachelors, who pay little fegard to the 
interefts of their heirs. In the papal territory were 
fome very rich land-owners whom it was neceffary to 
treat with delicacy, but very few capitalifts. The great 
mafs of the people pofieffed only precarious means of 
fubfiftence, and were fupported either by their own la- 
bour, by the liberalities of travellers, or by alms from 
the monafteries. Could fuch a government have even 
the appearance of credit ? The only mode, therefore, 
by which it could provide for the excefs of the expen- 
diture, was the creation of paper-money — a ruinous 
mode, when the government which adopts it has no fe- 
curities to offer, nor any fund for redemption — a mode, 
which in the end cannot fail to inflame the difeontents of 
the people to the utmoft. Accordingly the improper ufe 
made of it by Pius was the chief motive by which the 
Romans were difpofed, if not to take an aitive part in 
deftroying their exifting government, at leaf! to ftand un- 
concerned fpeSators of its overthrow. 

That paper-mohey howeyer bore no intereft. It con- 
fided of bank-notes, which were called cedole y and which 
ferved for all payments above the fum of ten crowns. 
Even in ^he firft years of Pius’s pontificate, they were 
at a difeount of five per cent. Workmen’s wages had 
rifen, provilions likewife were become dearer, in pro- 
portion to that lofs ; and the evil became ftill worfe in 
procefs of time. It was in great meafure his work ; and 
that was the principal ground of the people’s hatred to 
him ; for that is the fpecies of oppreflion which they 
bear with the leaft patience. 

There was nothing in the other branches of the admi- 
niftration which could reconcile the Romans to Pius. 
We have feen him conftantly furrounded by obfeure and 
fanatical advifers, and almoft invariably (hunning the 
counfels of his rigid friends. He did not repofe his con- 
fidence in any of thofe who, by their iituations or 
their talents, were entitled to it : and, without pronounc- 
ing too harfh a judgment on him, it may with truth be 
faid that he neither knew how to govern nor fuffer him- 
fclf to be governed. To be convinced of truth of 
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this affertion, it li fuffitient to take i view of his condufl: 
toward the different cardinals who fucceffively held the 
principal poft of miniftry under him — that of fecretary of 
ftate. 

Having been raifed to the pontificate chiefly by the 
influence of the courts of Verfailles and Madrid, he 
accepted from their hands, much rather than felefted by 
his own choice, the cardinal Pallavicini, who had, to 
the laft day, been his mb ft formidable competitor. He 
kept on good terms with him becaufe he was connefted 
with the court of Spain by means of the duke de Gri- 
maldi his coufin-german : but he never entertained for 
him either friendfnip or confidence. Pallavicini felt a 
fecret propenfity in favour of the Jefuits ; and that was 
perhaps his only point of co-inciaence with the pope. 
They were both obliged to conceal that propenfity, and 
even to adopt meafures which were oftenfibly in oppofiti- 
on to it; but even here they were not always in accord. 
The cardinal, more calm and cautious* fought to avoid 
even the appearance of an offence to the catholic courts r 
while the pontiff, impetuous and obftinate* was more 
ready to commit errors than to repair them. 

Thus they lived nearly ten years in a relation which 
, was reciprocally difagreeable. More than once, Palla- 
vicini, convinced of the infufficieftcy. of his efforts to 
pleafe the capricious pontiff, wifhed to retire ffdm his 
flation. But France and Spain were as well fatisfied 
with him as his limited influence would allow : they 
were certain at leaft that he was incapable cither of do- 
ing or advifing mifehief : their minifters therefore prefled 
him to continue in office ; and he yielded to their perfua- 
fions. After having drunk deep of the cup of mortifica- 
tion and difguft, he languifhed for fome time, and at 
length died on the 24th of February 1785. Bernis and 
Azara perfonally regretted him, becaufe he was good- 
natured, compliant, and well-intentioned : yet they could . 
not forbear faying to each other, “ He has been ufelefs 
** to us, and we have caiifed his misfortune . 99 

It was chiefly on this account that they forbore to in- 
terferein choice of a per fon to fucceed him. The 
public voice defignated five candidates — the young car- 
dinal 
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dinal Doria, who had been nuncio in France, and h.d 
there rendered himfelf an objedl of affedlion ; — carding 
Garampi, who poffeffed gentlenefs of difpofition ant. 
manner, and enlightened underftanding, and erudition, 
but whofe health was feeble, whole attachment to the 
Jefuits was much too notorious, and who, for that and 
lome other reafons, would not have been agreeable to 
the court of Spain ; — cardinal Zelada, of whom we have 
often already fpoken, and whom wefhall more than once 
again have occafion to mention; — cardinal Archetti, who 
had conduced himfelf with fufficient prudence during 
his nunciature in Poland, but whofe talents did not rile 
above mediocrity, and who had a propenfity to thoTe 
petty Italian fineffes which often prove more dangerous 
than ufeful, efpecially in fuch circumftances as thole in 
which the papacy at that time flood. His chief merit 
was his connexion with cardinal Antonclli one of the 
moft enlightened members of the Sacred College, who 
had removed from the minds of the French and Spanifh 
courts the prejudices which they had conceived againll 
him during the embafly of Monfieur Aubeterre, but in 
whom, neverthelefs, they did not yet repofe entire con- 
fidence. — The fifth candidate was the prelate Sylva, a man 
not deftitute of talents, but who was not yet fufficiently 
known. 

Of thefe five candidates, two alone, Doria and Ar- 
chetti, fixed the attention of the pontiff, who for fome 
time hefitated between them and the cardinal Buoncom- 
pagni. Refpedting this delicate choice, he confulted 
Bernis, without whofe approbation he was fenfible that 
he ought not to determine ; Fiance being at that time 
the power with which it was mofl incumbent upon the 
Holy See to keep on good terms, and the prudence of cardi- 
nal de Bernis, the French minifter, infpiring the pontiff 
with fincere efteem for him. Pius compared and diiculfed 
with him the advantages and difadvantages that would at- 
tend the eledtion of each of the three cardinals whom he 
had in view. “ I know,” faid he to Bernis, “ that the 
“ firft would be agreeable to your court ; but he is yet 
“ very young. He may have a knowledge of foreign 
“ affairs : but is he equally acquainted with thofe of the 
“ home department ? Befides, 1 do not know whether 
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« .iis temper and mine would agree : and at my age I can 
“ no longer offer myfelf violence each moment by adts 
of virtue. ,, ' He then avowed that the cardinal Ar- 
/hetti appeared to him the fitted man for the miniftry, as 
well on account of his charadler as of his capacity ; that, 
of all thofe who might be propofed, he would be the moft 
agreeable to him ; “ but,” added his holinefs, “ he is 
“ not rich enough. He is, befides^ a Venetian ; and 
“ the condudt of his republic toward me has not been 
ii fuch as fhould induce me to afford it that gratifica- 
“ tion . 99 Hence it appears that Pius was capable of har- 
bouring refentment, but that fometimes at lead he was 
iincerc. 

At length he came to the third of thofe whom he had 
in contemplation — the cardinal Buoncompagni, whom 
he knew to be efteemed by the two minifters whofe good- 
will he wifhed to preferve, and of whom Jofeph II. 
had conceived fo favourable an idea during his laft vifit 
to Italy. Buoncompagni had long been legate at Bologna, 
where he difplayed confiderable talents and great firm- 
nefs. In that miffion however, he had made fome mal- 
conterits. The Bolognefe had a peculiar government of 
their own, which was a mixture of ariftocracy and demo- 
cracy ; and they enjoyed feveral privileges, of which , 
they were jealoufly tenacious. The legate had oppofed 
the kind of independence in which they wifhed to main- 
tain themfelves with refpedb to the Holy See : he had 
laboured to humble their grandees, under pretence of 
reftoring to the people their legitimate authority : but the 
people had of themfelves perceived, or by the fuggefti- 
ons of others were taught to fufpedl, that this tender con- 
cern for their intereftsarofe purely from his wifh to fub- 
ftitute, in the Bolognefe territory, the defpotifm of priefts 
* to that of the nobles. 

Thefe were grievances of whfch the remembrance 
was not obliterated by the real fervices which he had 
rendered to the country in draining part of its marches 
and rendering them lufce^tible of cultivation. Even 
thefe very fervices were fubjedts of blame in the eyes of 
his ccnfors, becaufe the legate had not been able to un- 
dertake thofe ufeful works without increafing the debts 
of tbe province by fome millions of crowns. It was even 
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aflerted that he had enriched himfelf during his legation ; 
and the Bolognefe confidered as the fruit of his extortions 
that wealth which he difplayed among them in the in- 
dulgence of a fcandalous luxury.' Whether thofe reproach- 
es. were well or ill founded, it certainly cannot be denied 
that Buoncompagni had hitherto ferved the court of 
Rome with great zeal and fuccefs, and given proofs of an 
extraordinary capacity : and thefe conftitute the ftrong- 
eft claims to the gratitude and efteem of a defpotic fo- 
vereign. 

But to Pius perfonally he appeared liable to very feri- 
ous objections ; and the pope did not conceal them from 
the cardinal de Bernis, but told him that he was fome- 
what afraid of Buoncompagni’s haughty unbending dif- 
pofition, and that it muft be a painful talk to be obliged 
to conduit bulinefs with the minifter of that character. 
He neverthelefs intimated his readinefs to facrifice his 
perfonal feelings for the lake of making a choice which 
fhould be agreeble to the catholic foverergns and ufeful to 
the Ecclefiaftical State. 

Although Bernis did not diffemble his attachment to 
cardinal Buoncompagni, to whom, fince his return from 
Bologna, he had given ftrong teftiinonies of regard, he 
did not choofe to force the will of the pontiff ; and his 
court, as well as that of Spain, determined that . Pius 
fhould be left at perfeft liberty to make his own choice. 
The minifters of thofe two courts would have been pleaf- . 
ed, in cafe of Buoncompagni’s exclufion, to fee one of 
the four following cardinals elevated to the prime-minif- 
try — Zelada, refpedting whom their fentiments had ne- * 
ver varied — Negroni, whom they had ten years before 
wifhed to raife to the papacy — Conti, who had ever been 
agreeable to the crowned heads on account both of his - 
charadler and his principles — and Palotta, who, not- 
withftanding his blunt and almoft rude manner, was uni- 
verfally confidered as the moft boneft man in Rome, and 
one of the mofl enlightened. But they knew that . 
none of the four was likely to prove acceptable to 
the pontiff, with whom they aid not co-incide in prin- 
ciple. ' 

Pius, uninfluenced by any external impulfe, continued 
near four months in fulpenfe rcfpe£ting the choice of his 
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fecretary of flate' Buoncompagni was of too haughty a 
temper to feek to fix the wavering mind of the pontiff, 
who, on the other hand, was not forty to prolong the 
uncertainty. Meanwhile the management of butinefs 
was intruded to the miniftry of fubordinate agents who 
cautioufiy avoided to thwart his will. At length, after 
much deliberation, the eftecm which he could not with- 
held from cardinal Buoncompagni, the defire of making 
a choice which fhould prove agreeable to France and 
Spain and efpecially to cardinal Bernis, and the need in 
which he flood ot a firm and enlightened man to reprefs 
the mal -contents of Rome, prevailed over his repug- 
nance; and before the expiration of June, he notified to 
the uiinifters of the court of Verfailles, Madrid, and Vi- 
enna, that he had chofen the cardinal Buoncompagni for 
his fecretary of (late. 

This new minifter had, on his firfl entrance into office, 
fome very critical affairs to conduct : that of the nuncios 
in Germany — the difputes between the Holy See and the 
court of Naples, which were then rifen to their higheft 
degree of warmth — the arreft of the cardinal de Rohan, 
of which we fhall fpeak in another place — foon made 
him regret his legation at Bologna, where he had found 
a greater facility of acquiring fame and of doing good. 
Befides, it was not long before he faw a hofl of enemies 
arifing againft him. Of thefe, one who took the lead 
pains to difguife his enmity was the pontiff’s own ne- 
phew, who had for a confiderable time been in expecta- 
tion of the cardinal’s hat, and had obtained it fhortly af- 
ter Buoncompagni’s inftallation. On this occafion he 
Received marks of affectionate regaid from all the diftin- 
guifhed characters in Rome ; and thofe teflimonies of 
affection were at that time fincere ,* for he was univer- 
fally beloved. About the fame period his uncle appoint- 
ed him fecretary of the briefs, an office for life, which 
conferred on him great privileges. 

Buoncompagni took the alarm on beholding fo many 
favours conferred upon a man by whom he knew himfelf 
not to be viewed with the eyes of friendfhip. He faw 
moreover that the nephew was eager to trench upon his 
rights, and to form a counterpoife to his influence: 
whereupon he teflified his uneafinefs to the pontiff, who 
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allured him that he had his entire confidence— he meant, 
no doubt, all the confidence which he was capable of 
repoiing in any man. Pius at firfl treated Buoncompagni 
with greater cordiality than had been expe&ed ; and the 
latter exerted fufficient command over his temper to pre- 
vent its being productive of any of thofe fcenes which 
the pope Jiimfelf had apprehended. This tranfient good 
underftanding was chiefly attributable to the cares or the 
cardinal de Bernis, who himfelf thought it would be dur- 
able, and congratulated himfelf on it as his own work. 
He was pleafea to fee Pius confult his fecretary of ftate, 
and — what was more wonderful — follow his advice. He 
imagined that a reformation had taken place in the pon- 
tiff’s mind ; and in the year 1787 he wrote to his court, 
“ Pius begins to feci that ftatefmen are more neceflary 
“ to him than theologifts.” 

The influence of Buoncompagni’s temperate prudence 
was particularly difcernible in the conduft of the Roman 
court at the period of the attempts made by the bifhop of 
Piftoja. Pius concealed his vexation on beholding that 
prelate fo formally wage war againft the Holy See, and 
his joy on witneffing his defeat. During the miniftry 
of Buoncompagni, the quarrel with the Neapolitan 
court continuing to acquire additional animofity, he 
thought that a perfonal interview would more powerfully 
operate to effeCt a reconciliation than the mediatory of- 
fices of the beft-chofen agents. Accordingly he went to 
fpend a month at Naples, where, though his prefence 
did not produce all the effedl which he had expe&ed, at 
lead he fucceeded in preventing that explolion which 
any other perfon might perhaps have accelerated 

He juftly appreciated the value of that frivolous tribute 
to which Pius’s vanity annexed fuch confequence. He 
faw that bubble diflipated under his miniftry, without 
feeling any other regret for the lofs than what was occa- 
fioned by the mortification with which he faw Pius af- 
fe&ed. Through his hands pafled all the- reclamations, 
demands, protects, and long memorials, by which the 
court of Rome hoped to bring that of Naples to a great- 
er degree of deference for the Holy See. He had clearly 
forefeen how inefficacious all his means would prove to- 
ward accomplifhing the defired objedl : but a circumflancc 
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Hill more unpleafing to himfelf personally, was that thefe 
difcuffions in which he w^s the organ, expofed him to 
the rifque of incurring the Ill-will of that court whofe 
friend/hip he for powerful reafons wifhed to cultivate. 
His family poffefled very confiderable eftates in the do- 
minions of the Neapolitan monarch, and, among others, 
ihe principality of Piombino, which alone yielded an an- 
nual income of above two hundred thoufand livres. His 
friends had long continued urging him to quit a port in 
which he did not enjoy a degree of authority Sufficient 
to compenfate the embarraffments in which it involved 
him, the dangers to which it expofed both himfelf and 
his relatives. For fome time he refilled their Solicita- 
tions. 

Thofe who have had a clofer acquaintance with cardinal 
Buoncompagni, judge him with lefs Severity than Go- 
rani has done. According to their description, he w r as a 
man of underftanding and honour, who felrthe ambition 
of an exalted foul — that of rendering fervice to his coun- 
try at the fame time that he laboured to acquire fame for 
himfelf. Notwithftanding fome marks of affe&ion from 
Pius, he foon difcovered that it would be impoffible for 
^liim to gain the pontiff’s entire confidence, without which 
he never could accomplilh that laudable obje£b It was 
refufed to him in every thing which concerned the affairs 
of the home department. Toward the commencement 
of the year 1789, his family even excited his apprehen- 
fions left, unknown to him, an accommodation Ihould be 
negotiated between the pope and the court of Naples. 
His difguft became each day more vifible ; and it acquired 
additional ftrength from the appearance, at that period, 
of a work publiftied in France, under the title of “ Cri- 
“ tical and impartial Reflexions on the Revenues and 
“ Contributions of the Clergy in France, or Extracts 
“ of Letters written in 1786 and 1787 to his Eminence 
4S the Cardinal Buoncompagni Ludovifi, by the Abbe 

iC de M ” This publication was the prelude to an 

’ attack made in that fame year on the French clergy. The 
cardinal was more than aftonifhed to find himfelf present- 
ed to the public as concerned in difcuffing a queftion of 
a nature So delicate for the Holy-See: and he piotefted 
th'it he had had no intercourfe. whatever with the author, 
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whofe principles he was far from approving. It almoft 
invariably happens that we only confirm fulpicion by the 
warmth of our efforts to repel it. Thus it fared with the 
cardinal in this inftance : fiis enemies interpreted his pro- 
teflation in their own way, and congratulated themfelves 
on the importance which it gave to the French abbe’s 
publication, beyond what it had pofieffed even in France. 

Thefe various motives impelled Buoncompagni to form 
the refolution of retiring. He communicated his inten- 
tion to his friends Bernis and Azara. “ I am deter- 
mined, ” faid he, €t to refign the roiniftry : but I will 
“ do it nobly, without uttering a complaint, and efpe- 
“ cially without afklng any remuneration. ” Thofe 
two minifters laboured to difluade him from his purpofc: 
“ he poflefied,” they faid, “ the public efteem, even 
4t that of the pope, if he did not enjoy his entire confi- 
€i dence : he was agreeable to the crowned heads ; and 
4i in the crifis with which the Holy See was threatened, 
“ fuch a man as he was neceflary. Befides, how could 
il he difpofe of bimfelf in retirement ? accuftomed as he 
€ * had been to bufinefs, he would feel himfelf overpow- 
“ ered by the burden of unemployed leifure.” 

For fome time Buoncompagni yielded to the folicita- 
tions of his friends. The pQntiff was no doubt informed . 
of his intention, and of the diflatisfadlion which had 
prompted it : he affedted to teftify a more than ufual re- 
gard for him, and even conferred on him a favour of no 
ordinary kind by appointing one of his near relatives go- 
vernor of the catlle of Saipt- Angelo, an office which was 
ufually referved for the pope’s nephews. But Buoncom- 
pagni was a man whofe refolutions were not eafily fhaken. 
He gained certain information that his interpolation was 
eluded in the negotiation with the court of Naples : he 
entered into a warm explanation on the fubjedt with the 
pontiff ; he upbraided him with his myfterious fecrecy, 
and with the confidence which he repofed in a certain 
Neapolitan prelate who had not the confidence of any 
body elfe. 

Pius, not choofing to fubjedt himfelf to the reproach of 
having caufed the retirement of fo valuable a man, and 
being awed by the energetic charadter of the cardinal, 
ufed diffimulation with him, and liftened to his complaints 
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with an appearance of intereft : bu*. Buoncompagni did not 
miftake the pontiff’s real difpofition, and now more 
ftrongly than ever felt the impropriety of continuing in 
the miniftry. 

Almoft every year Pius paid a vifit to the Pontine 
marfhes. On the eve of his departure he faw cardinal 
Buoncompagni make his appearance : 44 It is time,” faid 
44 the latter, 44 that I frankly enter into an explana- 
44 tion with your holinefs. I accepted the miniftry 
44 which you offered to me, becaufe I hoped, that, aided 
44 by your confidence, 1 fhould be able to perform its 
44 functions with honour. My expe&ation has- been dif- 
44 appointed: my health is injured: my ftrength is no 
44 longer adequate to the talk which I have undertaken. 
44 Obftacles of every kind concur in rendering it each 
44 day more difficult to me. It is a duty which I owe 
44 to your holinefs, a duty alfo to myfelf, to refign a poft 
44 in which I cannot be ferviceable.” 

Pius appeared aftonifhed and even afflifted by his de- 
termination, which he combated with the tone of fince- 
rity, with the accents of friendfhip. 44 No!” faid he: 
44 you fhall not abandon me in the midft of the critical 
44 circumftances in which I am placed. Come to me at 
44 Terracina : we will there difeufs the motives of your 
44 refolution ; and I hope it will not be proof again# my 
44 arguments, and efpecially my felicitations.” 

Pius imagined he had fnaken the cardinal’s purpofe; 
but Buoncompagni was not hafty in forming his determi- 
nations ; and when once they were formed, it was diffi- 
cult to make him alter them. On this occafion he had 
confultcd nobody : and it was not till after the above ex- 
planation that he communicated the affair to Bernis and 
Azara, who now plainly perceived, from the ftep which 
he had taken, and from their knowledge of Pius’stemper, 
that no hope of accommodation any longer remained. Ano- 
ther circumflance moreover contributed to increafe the 
difguft of the cardinal fecretary of ftate, and to render 
it invincible : that was the influence which the prelate 
Ruffo had acquired. 

We have already explained the nature of his claims to 
the pontiff’s good-will. Pius wifhed to repay to him the 
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fervices which he had formerly received from the car- 
dinal Ruffo his uncle. He promoted him to that office 
which affords the ampleft fcope for doing good or doing 
mifchief — the poft of treafurer to the Apoftolic Chamber, 
from which he had removed the honefl: cardinal Palotta, 
to make room for a man who combined amenity of 
manner and brilliancy of talents with depravity of mo- 
rals and infatiate avidity. Ruffo was callous to all fcru- 
ple whenever there was queftion of gratifying the pope’s 
wifhes, and enriching his nephews. Thus it was that 
he had gained a preponderancy, to which every thing muff 
yield, everything in fa& did yield/ except the noble pride 
of the cardinal Buoncompagni, and the aufterity and 
franknefs of the Spanifh minifter, the chevalier Azara. 

The latter, who was in the habit of telling the pope fuch 
bold truths, and of tclling.them often with fucdefs and ever 
with impunity, fpared no pains to prevent that fatal af- 
cendency which the prelate Ruffo was daily acquiring. 
What motive could he have had to reprefs his zeal ? He 
expedted no favours from the pope ; and he fpoke in the 
name of one of thofe fovereigns whofe friendfhip Pius 
felt himfelf the moft interefted in preferving. The Spa- 
niard recolledted that it was to him the pope’s nephew 
was indebted for the title and dignity of a grandee of 
Spain : and Pius did not feem fufficiently to remember 
that fervice. Azara took advantage of all thefe circum- 
ftances*to attack the various diforders which had, ef- 
pecially of late years, made an alarming progrefs. The 
pontiff liftened to him with apparent deference, yet fol- 
lowed the fuggeflions of his flatterers. The chevalier 
Azara, at length convinced of the inefficacy of his remon- 
ftrances, tried during fome time to forbear grating his 
holinefs’s ear with their unwelcome importunity. 

Azara’s coolnefs alarmed Pius, who could (how fuffici- 
ent fupplenefs of difpofition whenever intereft or fear 
rendered it neceflary. The latter unbofomed his unea- 
finefs to the cardinal de Bernis, who had kept himfelf 
at a diftance iince the time when he had feen that, in 
fpite of his counfels, the court of Rome was hurrying 
on to its own deftrudtion. But Bernis was of a temper 
to be eafily brought back : he did not refill the flattering 
vol. ii. H careffes 
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carelfes of the pontiff : lie exerted himfelf to diffipate the 
clouds which had arifen between him and the chevalier 
Azara. The pope, who well knew the influence which 
that minifter enjoyed in the Spanifh court, again turned 
to him, loaded him with civilities, and afle&ed to feek 
his advice on occafions of difficulty. At this period he 
had formed the proje£t of increafing the already fcanda- 
lous opulence of the duke his nephew by making to him 
acefliorrof the duchy of Caftro and Ronciglione. x^zara 
had fpoken his fentiments on the fubjcdV with his ufual 
feverity: and the pope'dared not, for the prefent, ven- 
ture to carry his defign into execution. 

But, in every other refpedt, the afcendency of Ruffo 
was uncontrolable. Buoncompagni, whofe intentions 
were upright and whofe principles were thofe of a ftatef- 
man, faw that itwould be vain for him to ftruggle againfl 
fuch an antagonifl ; and this was one of the chief 
motives which confirmed him in his refolution of re- 
tiring. 

The gout, to which he was fubjedt, prevented him 
from repairing to Terracina: and Pius, on his return 
from the pontine marfhes, found him, as he had left 
him, determined on quitting the miniftry ; a determina- 
tion which no doubt gave the pontiff fecret pleafure. 
He now faw that he ran no rifque in renewing his foli- 
citations, and therefore again entreated the cardinal not to 
abandon him. You complain of your health , 99 faid he 
to him feelingly. “ Well, then ! be attentive to it : take 
“ all the time neceffary to re-efiablifh it* Go breathe 
“ a purer air : try fome falutary baths : I pledge you 

my word that I will do nothing material in your ab- 
“ fence without confulting you. ” 

Accordingly Buoncompagni fet out for the baths of 
Vicenza. He there remained fome months, lefs em- 
ployed in the re-eftablifhment of his health than in the 
compofition of a long memorial againft his antagonifl; 
Ruffo. Reflexion, and retreat which is fo favour- 
able to it, only confirmed him in his refolution. Not- 
withftanding the hypocritic entreaties of the pontiff, he 
perceived that the impreflion, made on hjs holinefs’s 
mind by the explanation which had taken place between 
them, ftill continued and would long continue with un- 
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abated force. In September 1789, he fent in to him 
his refignation, to which Pius replied in honorific terms 
that ferved as a cloke to palliate his fpleen and vexation. 
The ex-fecretary did not longer than ten months furvive 
his difgrace ; for fuch was the light in which he confider- 
ed his retirement, though on his part voluntary. 

The bread of Buoncompagni panted with inordinate 
ambition. It has been afierted that chagrin haftened 
the period of his exigence — an aflertion which, if true, 
would prove in hinva weaknefs of mind very far from 
compatible with what the world knows of him, with his 
uncommon energy of character, his robuft conftitution, 
and that imperturbable infenfibility which is perhaps ne- 
ceffary in a ftatefman, but which his cenfurers have con- 
fidered in him as a very grievous fault. Envy has not 
(pared his memory : Gorani has attributed to him many 
defe&s, and even vices ; but thofe who have had a nearer 
view of his condudt judge him witlv lefs feverity. He 
certainly did not poffeis either the humility, or efpecially 
the chaifity, of a Chriftian. But the cardinal de Bernis 
and the chevalier Azara, who had better opportunities 
than Gorani of appreciating him, never thought that his 
talents were but fuperficial. 

The period of his retirement was that when the Holy 
See was beginning to fuffer the moft formidable attacks 
from France. A minifter of Buoncompagni’s chara&er, 
equally prudent as he, but enjoying greater authority, 
would then have been very neceffary to the Roman 
pontiff. The Sacred College contained no cardinal of 
that temper : thofe who poifefl^d any capacity, either 
were viewed with very fufpicious eye by the catholic 
powers, or would have been unacceptable to the pope. 
The minifters of France and Spain again propofed the 
cardinal Zelada, whom they had invariably efteemed, 
and agaiilft whom Pius foftered no prepofieflion. 

Zelada, as we have already feen, was adroit and infi- 
nuating. In peaceable times he might have been a fit 
perfon for the pontiff’s choice : but his chara&er, na- 
turally void of energy, was moreover infeebled by age 
and infirmities. He was at this period feventy-two years 
old : he was himfelf fenfible of his own infufficiency, 
and alleged it, in objection, to his two fiiends and even 
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to the pope : he yielded however to their foli citations, 
but foon repented of his compliance. If he had confined 
himfelf to the fame fphere in which he had hitherto! 
moved, as the enlightened protector of the arts, librarian ^ 
of the Vatican, director of the Pio-Clementine Mufeum, 
he would, in fpite of the calumnies of his enemies, have 
continued to be the object of public efteem, the confpi- 
cuous Roman individual with whom foreigners of all 
daffies were the mod anxious to be acquainted, and with 
whofe behaviour they had the greateft reafon to be fatif- 
fied. But he yieldea to the delufive fuggqftions of tardy 
ambition : his reputation fuffered a partial eclipfe when 
he attempted to fuftain a character not fuited to his call: 
the man of letters, the man of fcience, the man of ami- 
able difpofition, was forgotten : the only light in which 
he was now viewed was that of an incompetent minifier. 
Thus he exchanged his peaceful and eafy enjoyments for 
the ftorms of the miniflry, and for thofe chagrins which 
embittered his declining years. He fuffered the prepara- i 
tory fteps to be taken for overthrowing, and even by 
his own injudicious meafures accelerated the over- 
throw of, that government over which he had the vanity 
to prefide. A witnefs of the firft difafters of the Holy 
See, he poffeffed neither fufficient firmnefs nor fufficient 
fkill to either prevent or alleviate them. He had the 
mortification of hearing them imputed to himfelf, and 
of finding none but cenfurers among his own country- 
men, ana implacable adverfaries among the French, 
among that very nation which hitherto had never menti- 
oned his name but in the language of encomium and ad- 
miration. 

But his fhort and inglorious miniflry is connected with i 
the French revolution; and, before we conclude this , 
work, it is proper that, in recounting the misfortunes of 
which that event was productive to the Holy See, we 
complete the picture of Pius’s pontificate by prefen ting a 
retrofpective fketch of his connexions with France pre- 
vious to that epoch which proved fo fatal to him. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Connexions between France and Pius VI. down to the Revo- 
lution in 17 89. 


It mud ever be copfidered as a fingular event in the 
hiftory of the court of Rome, that the riation which ef- 
fected at lead its temporal deftru&ion, was precifely' 
that particular one among all the European nations of 
which it had before had the lead reafon to complain. 
While Spain, in her implacable animofity againft the 
Jefuits, harafled Pius whenever he betrayed the flighted 
fymptom of partiality to them, the court of France, it 
is true, co-operated with her as in a common caufe : 
but it was eafy to perceive that this was done rather 
through complaifance to an ally than from any fenfation 
of perfonal unealinefs. The danger of the defunCt fo- 
ciety’s intrigues, which appeared fo imminent to Spain, 
made little impreffion on the miniftry at Versailles. In 
France, Fanaticifm had fhrunk back in retrogade mo- 
tion before the light beaming from the torch of Phi- 
lofophy. Some members of the fuperior clergy occa- 
sionally endeavoured to aid the former in recovering 
her loft ground : but they experienced little Support 
or countenance ; and the decrees of public opini- 
on fuperfeded the neceflity of any which the court 
might have iflued. The pretenfions of the priefts, 
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which at the commencement of the century had dill con- 
tinued to caufe fome alarms, were now treated with ri- 
dicule by the bulk of the nation, and no longer excited 
any uneafinefs in the bread of government. The devo- 
tees alone viewed the clerical order with a fort of reli- 
gious awe ; but devoteediip was now confined to the 
obfcure clafles of the community, and its profeffors had 
ceafed to be formidable. There were few enlightened 
or powerful men who really felt the devotional fpirit ; 
and thofe who did not had no intered in affetting it. 
Religion was therefore infenfibly lofing its fway ; no 
more of it was preferved than what $vas neceflary for the 
fupport of the royal authority. Its miniders, even thofe 
of mod exalted grade, unfcrupuloudy refigned themfelves 
to the indulgence of all the worldly pailions, and did not 
even take the trouble of affuming the mafk of hyprocrify. 
There now hardly exided between the Gallic and the 
Roman courts any relations except thofe of habit and 
courtefy : and, as the former had no longer any thing 
to fear from the latter, neither did die feek to be feared 
by her. Accordingly we fee, that, from the fird year of 
Pius’s pontificate until the year 1789, very few difcuffions 
of an intricate nature took place between France and 
Rome. 

Will it be believed that one of the fird obje£ta which 
occupied the attention of the cardinal de Berms under the 
new pontificate was the refearch to be made in France 
for the difcovery of proofs to edablith the faintdiipand 
atted the miracles of “ thd bleffed queen Joan de Valois,” 
fird wife to 'Louis XII. and founder of the order 
of the Annunciation, who had been beatified by Be- 
nedict XIV. in the year 1743? Solicitations had long 
been made by the court of France for her canonifation : 
and it was a cardinal, once a courtly abbe, the volup- 
tuous author of the Four Parts or the Day/’ and an 
amiable philofopher, who did not difdain to be the agent 
in this momentous negotiation ! But the bufinefs involved 
one of thofe chimeras on which were founded the fplen- 
dorand power and opulence of the church ; and, to pro- 
mote fuch important intereds, even the mod enlightened 
and otherwife honed men made no fcruple to render them- 
felves the organs of impodure. 
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This was not.the only difgraceful tie by which France 
was at chat time connefted with the court of Rome, and, 
continued fo connefted until the memorable sera of the 
revolution. It is fufficiently known that the bifliops, 
the abbots, the holders of thole benefices which are term- 
ed conjiflorial becaufe the nominations to them were pro- 
claimed by the pope in a confiftory of cardinals, were 
obliged to pay for the iffuing of the bulls without which 
they could not take poffeffion ; — that an office called the 
datario* had the charge of iffuing them ; — and that the 
fees which it required of the perfon promoted, were, by 
the concor datum of Francis the Firft, fixed at one year’s 
income of the benefice. It is true, an abatement was 
moft commonly obtained on the eftabliflied price of the 
bulls: Clement XIV., naturally difinterefted, had been 
very accommodating in compromifes of that kind : but 
Pius, at the very outlet, fhowed himfelf more rigid in his 
demands: and what will appear very ftrange, he really 
fancied himfelf bound in confcie'nce to aft with that 
ftriftnefs. Thus, by a moft extraordinary fubverfion of 
the principles of that religion which in its very infancy 
had fo formally forbidden fimony, the heads of tne catho- 
lic church had carried the prohibited praftice to fuch 
extent that they at laft became fcrupulous of not being as 
fimoniacal as it was poffiblc : and the fage Bernis himfelf, 
when direfted, on each change of benefices, to folicit a 
diminution of the amount of that fcandalous tax, was not 
far from participating thofe fcruples. He felt a fort of 
compaffion fpr that unfortunate Roman treafury, which 
thefe re-iterated folicitations tfended to impoverifh : and 
he more than once wrote to Verfailles, when defiled to 
prefent a new petition, that it was “ begging alms of the 
“ poor.” 

Bernis, however, was in fome refpefts excufable. He 
poffeffcd in the court of 'Rome a certain influence, of 
which he gave frequent proofs — an influence which, un- 
der the yoke of flavery that ftill preffed on us in many 
inftances, he wiftied to referve for objefts of higher im- 
portance ; 

/ 

* The datarie was rather the perfon at the head of the office in <jucf- 
tion. 
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portancc ; and he was afiaid of exhaufting it by applica- 
tions which official avidity could not receive otherwife 
than with repugnance . 7 Belides — though we do not offer 
this as an additional argument in his juft ification- — he was 
as cardinal-protedtor, perfonally interefted in feeing that 
fourceof revenue fecured from diminution. This requires 
fome explanation. 

Since fo degrading an inftitution has been abolifhed, 
never more to appear, it is not a matter of indifference to 
learn by what fophifms covetoufnefs compounded with 
pride in the catholic church. 

The falaries of the cardinals-proteftors had no / connex- 
ion with thofe payments known by the name of annates> 
and fan&ioned by the concor datum. The king did not 
allow them any penfion from his treafury : but, as they 
were appointed to folicit the iffuing of the bulls, and to 
propofe in the confiftory the candidates for thofe abbeys 
and bilhoprics to which the king had the nomination, 
they received, at the expenfe of the perfons promoted, 
a fee equivalent to the penfion which might have been 
allowed to them. It was a kind of aflignment which 
the king, their debtor, gave to them on the in- 
come of the benefice which he had been pleafed to con- 
fer. 

When thofe who had been nominated to confiftorial 
benefices wiftied to have the honour of being propofed 
by the pope himfelf in the confiftory, that they might the 
fooner gain poffeffion, they paid two different fums called 
propine , the one for the pope, the other for the cardinal- 
protedlor. 

But, when the latter was dire&ed to propofe for be- 
nefices, the bulls were not iffued until after two. forma- 
lities had taken place. He was firft obliged to proclaim 
the candidate in a previous confiftory ; then, in a fecond, 
to make the formal propofition of the confiftorial bene- 
fice to which the pope had nominated. Thus the can- 
didate loft as much in point of time as he gained in point 
of oeconomy : for in this cafe he had but one propina to 
pay ; but then, on the other hand, he had to wait fome- 
times fix months for the iffuing of his bulls. In either 
event, the cardinal-proteftor was fure of receiving his 
propina : and, after all, he was, under that pompous title, 
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frothing more than an agent employed by his nation in 
eccleiiaftic and beneticiary affairs, and particularly ihofe 
of which the decifion was confined to the conliflory. 

From thcfe details it muft evidently appear that the 
cardinal de Bernis was perfonally interelled in preferving 
the revenues of the Holy See. The Angle article of 
th t propifie annually yielded to him, on an average, from 
twenty-four to thirty thoufand livres. He was not gree- 
dy : but the high ftyle in which he was rather accuf- 
tomed than obliged to live did not allow him to be per- 
fettly.difinterefted. It was therefore always with a fort 
of repugnance, though always with fuccefs, that he ap- 
plied for abatements: and this was during feveral years 
his moft important employment, and the only contra- 
riety he experienced at Rome. 

We fhall but (lightly mention the oppofition in 1775 
by the French clergy to the projedf of uniting the ufelels 
order of the Antohines with that of Malta. Louis XVI- 
had already agreed with Pius on that buflnds ; fhe briefs 
which the pontiff was to Kf&e were prepared; when 
fuddenly the French, prelates, animated by laudable zeal 
for what they termed the interefts of the church, ad- 
dreffed very urgent reraonftrances to the pope on the fub- 
jeft of the intended union. We will not trouble our 
readers with a detail of the erudite theologic arguments 
by which they endeavoured to awake fcruples in the 
breafl of his holinefs : it will be fufhcient to obferve that 
Pius found himfelf very much embarraffed on the occa- 
fion, and thought it his duty to fufpend the iffuing of the 
briefs, and appoint a congregation to examine that ques- 
tion of fo un-important a nature. He ferioufly faid to 
Bernis, who liftened t© him, confojed him, encouraged 
him, and fometimes fcolded him, “ That mealure is in- 
“ difpenfable, if I wifh to avoid expofing rriyfelf to 
u reproach or remorfe. ,, The court of Verfailles 
thought proper to allow him time for reflexion. 

The pope, already ill advifed, gave to the bull of in- 
corporation a new form which difpleafed our miniftry, 
who teftified their difpleafure with confiderable warmth: 
and this was perhaps the only time previous to the revo- 
lution, when France affumed toward him a menacing 
tone. Vergennes wrote to Rome — u Let them not 
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“ drive us to extremities: let them not force us to recol- 
44 left the diftinftion, already fo well known, between 
44 religion and politics. — Tell the pope,” added he — 
44 make him thoroughly fenfible — that impunity is not to 
44 be expefted in fporring with a king who is the firmed 
44 pillar of the pontifical throne.” — Vergennes had not 
an idea that he was uttering truths which would ere 
Jong be felt in their fulleft force. 

This pitiful affair chagrined the pontiff, whofe mind 
was already tormented by more than one fubjeft of un- 
eafinefs. It caufed fufpicions to fall on his friend, one 
of the principal authors of his elevation, the cardinal 
Giraud, to whom the miniftry at Verfailles attributed the 
impertinent modelling of the bull, and whom they ac- 
cused of ingratitude. The cardinal de Bernis was fen- 
fibly hurt by the imputation : he bore a friendfhip to 
cardinal Giraud: he defended him with warmth, and, 
what was not ufual on his part, in a ftyle bordering 
upon harfhnefs. He intimated that encouragement was 
too incautioufly given in France to thofe philofophic 
maxims which, though good in themfelvcs, might, in 
their application, involve the overthrow’ of religion, 
and, in fucceffive gradation, that of many prejudices 
which it was important to preferve. This was certainly 
very natural language in the mouth of a courtier and a 
cardinal ; but at the fame time it proves that Bernis was 
endued with a fagacity of which that period furnifhed 
few examples, and a forefight which he has himfelf feen 
juftified by fubfequent events. 

But this firft ftorm was diffipated: the pope yielded; 
and the incorporation of the order of Saint Antony was 
effefted in the mode that we had wifhed. The French 
clergy, who ftill thought themfelves poflefled of fome 
ftrength, were not difcouraged by this failure of fuc- 
cefs : two years after, they thought proper to remon- 
ftrate with the pope on his condefcenfion for our govern- 
ment : they founded the alarm on occafion of the fup- 
preffion of feme monaftic orders. Pius already knew 
what he had to expeft from an attempt to thwart a pow- 
erful fovereign whofe fupport was neceflary to him. He 
felt or feigned' to feel a fit of anger agamft thofe pre- 
lates who feemed difpofed to diftate~to him. He exprefT- 
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ly faid that “ their reproaches, however refpe&fully 
44 conveyed, contained notwithftanding a leflon wbicli 
44 did Tiot fuit him.” If he had always received their 
fuggeftions in the fame manner, he would have faved 
France and himfelf from many calamities. 

If we except thefe tranfient difputes, and the quarrels 
refpedling the Jefuits, in which France made a common 
caufe with Spain, the firft eight or ten years of Pius’s 
ppntificate palled with every mark of deference on his 
part to the French government. Whenever there was 
queftion of any demands of a critical nature, he was 
careful to compofe his congregations of thofe cardinals 
who were the lead inclined to raife difficulties, and the 
moll difpofed to gratify us. This was in great meafure 
the work of Bernis, who was his counfellor, his com- 
forter, and very rarely his cenfor. Accordingly, in 
1782, the cardinal fpoke of Pius in the following terms 
— 44 His virtues are more numerous than his defeats ; 
44 and, in his heart, he is a Frenchman.” — Louis XVI. 
and Pius VI., in obl'efving this mutual forbearance to- 
ward eaqh other, feerned to have a prefentiment that the 
time wbuld come wheh each fhould (land in need of 
the other’s aid: but they certainly did not forefee how 
fatal that harmony would prove to both parties at a time 
when it was no longer in feafon. 

There reigned, then, an almoft conllant good-under- 
llanding between the courts of Rome and Verfailles, 
when an incident, of as llrange appearance to the one 
as to the other, for fome time interrupted it — an inci- 
dent which was very far from being unconnedled with 
the French revolution, and confequently with the fub- 
verfion of the papacy — I mean the famous profecution 
of the cardinal de Rohan — that tranfadlion which 
feemed preconcerted for the exprefs purpofe of at once 
covering with ignominy the higher order of nobility, 
the priefthood, and the throne, and to ferve as a pretext 
and an apology for the attacks which were foon after 
made upon them. 

We will not here recall to our reader’s memory the 
part of that lhameful complication of imprudence and 
meannefs which exclufively concerns France ; our na- 
iion has already been too long fatigued and fhocked 
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with the detail of the particulars : it is our «luty to re- 
count in this place the part only which relates to the 
Holy See. > 

The intelligence of the cardinal’s having been arrefted 
even in his pontifical robes was a thunder-ftroke to the 
pope and the whole Sacred College. Pius felt himfelf 
deeply hurt that it had not at leaft been formally noti- 
fied to him by the king : he neverthelefs fpoke of it to 
the .cardinal ae Bernis in the language rather of grief 
than of indignation : but he frankly owned to him that 
if the arreft was followed by judgment, it would be im- 
portable for him to avoid recurring to the obfervance of 
the canonical rules. 

Notwithftanding the philofophy of his principles and 
the moderation of his temper, Bernis at times recolle&ed 
that he was a prince of the church ; and, on important 
occafions, he warmly fupported the pretended rights of 
the body to which he belonged. He fent information to 
his court that the meafure hinted by the pope was una- 
voidable, if the cardinal de Rohan’s trial was carried be- 
fore a fecular tribunal without the intervention of the 
Holy See and of the bifhops delegated by it. The cardi- 
nal’s relatives and friends had been apprehenfive left 
Bernis fhould fhow himfelf adverfe to him, becaufe they 
thought he foftered prepoffeflions againft the Rohan fa- 
mily. But they were little acquainted with his difpo- 
fition. Bernis was neither rancorous nor vindi&ive : be 
efpoufed the caufe of his unfortunate collegue with the 
zeal of a generous man, and at the fame time with as 
great moderation as could be expected of a cardinal. 

The pope, on his part, though on other occafions fo 
fiery and fo impotent of his firft emotions, conduced 
himfelf in this affair with greater circumfpe&ion than 
could have been fuppofed. One would have thought 
that his foul, foftened in the fchool of adverfity, was 
become more inclined to refignation. Expofed to fo 
many contrarieties, he faw that government with which 
he had hitherto had the leaft reafon to be diffatisfied, 
ready, like the others, to infli£t a wound on the immu- 
nities of the Holy See. He faw the danger that he in- 
curred by alienating the French court : he therefore en- 
deavoured only to mollify and difarm it. But it was 
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fignified to him from Verfailles that he ought carefully to 
avoid meddling in that affair, or renewing the pretenfions 
of the ancient pontiff’s. This indirect menace deeply 
afHi&ed him : the friendftiip of Bernis now became more 
neceffary to him than at any former period : he unbo- 
fomed his thoughts to him without referve : 44 Write,” 
laid he, 44 that the king will find in me a difpofition to 
44 remove every difficulty and to afford him fatisfa&ion : 
44 but I expedl from his piety fome attention to the Holy 
44 See. I will not make any ftir, I promife you : but 
44 can I refufe to protect the rights of the Sacrea College 
44 — rights which are fecured even by the concordatum ? 
44 Confefs that the qucftion is a queftion of delicacy. 
44 Well ! I will propofe it to a congregation of fix cardi- 
44 nals. Their opinion frail be prudent and temperate, 
44 or I will not follow it. I was urged to iffue without 
44 delay a folemn brief aflerting thofe rights of which an 
44 infringement is attempted. Perhaps I ought to do fo : 
44 but — no ! — I will content myfelf with writing a con- 
44 fidential letter to the king.” 

If the prejudices of education could have been excufed 
in Pius, together with thofe of his country and ftation, 
even Philofophy herfelf would have pronounced this 
' language to have been proper. But how is it poffible to 
reconcile with philofophy, with the principles of any 
good, government, the pretenfion of a prieft, whether a 
native or a foreigner, who thought himfelf authori fed to 
interfere in the trial for an offence purely temporal? 
Could a concordatum , w re fled by infolent power from the 
hand of weaknefs in an age of ignorance, be paramount 
to thofe eternal laws on which reds the independence ot 
a {late ? Such are the remarks which might have been 
made even by a catholic, if he retained the flighted no- 
tion of juftice and reafon. Pius appealed to Louis’s piety, 
for the purpofe of gaining a triumph for his own max- 
ims : but people began to perceive, that according to the 
ideas of the Holy See and its ambitious fupporters, piety 
was nothing elfe than a blind devotion to the will of the 
head of the church. Befides, piety was at thar moment 
entirely out of the queftion at Verfailles : the objedt in 
view was to gratify the vengeance of a woman who wore 
a diadem : and to that grand intereft every other confi- 
dent io.n 
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deration mull: iilently yield, and yielded in effeft. But 
that was a circumftance of which the court of Rome ei- 
ther were or affedted to be ignorant. 

While things were in this fituation, the cardinal de 
Rohan hoping to mollify his enemies by refignation, or 
to experience greater indulgence from a tribunal to whofe 
equity he had voluntarily intruded himfelf — had fubmit- 
ted the examination of his caufe to the parliament of 
Paris. This ftep was a new fource of moitification, a 
new caufe of embarraffment, for the Sacred College, 
who faw what they termed their rights betrayed by one 
of their own members. The pope, as he haa intimated 
to Bernis, had appointed a congregation whofe opinion 
he ihouid take on the momentous queftion of which the 
determination gave him fuch uneafinefs. He had com- 
pofed it of fuch cardinals as at that time bore the higheft 
chara&er for moderation — Albani, dean of the Sacred 
College; — the grand penitentiary, Bofchi, cpnfpicuous 
for prudence, though he had figned the famous monitory 
againft the duke ot Parma ; — Borromeo a Angular cha- 
ra&er, but a man of great mental talents, and profeffing 
moderate principles with refpe&to the crowned heads ; — 
Doria, formerly nuncio in France ; — Negroni, who had 
invariably been agreeable to France and Spain and 
Buoncompagni, at that time fecretary of ftate. 

The unanimous opinion of this congregation was, that 
the pope (hould write two letters, the one to his Mod 
Chriftian majefty, the other to the cardinal de Rohan ; 
that, in the former he fliould reprefent, that, purfuant 
to the caucordatum> cardinals and bifliops were to be tried 
at Rome ; that in the latter, he (hould reproach the car- 
dinal de Rohan w ith a violation of his oath in acknow- 
ledging as his judges the members of the parliament of 
Paris. 

Pius a&ed in conformity to the opinion of the congre- 
gation. His language to the king was tender and almoft 
fuppliant. “ I pray your majefty, ” faid he, that the 
“ cardinal de Rohan’s caufe may be carried before a com- 
#< petent judge, whom I will delegate in concert with 
“ your majelTy. 1 hope you will imitate your predecef- 
“ fors by affording me the very great confutation of fee- 
“ ing, that under your government, the rights of the 
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44 church are preferved, while, to my great afflidklon* 
44 they are elfewhere trampled under foot in various 
- 44 ways,” &c. 

The king’s miniflers, without going to the bottom of 
the queftion, without even cpntefling the ridiculous pri- 
vileges claimed by the court of Rome, anlwered that 
every man was at liberty to renounce his privileges, and 
that this was what the cardinal de Rohan had done. The 
letter itfelf met with an indifferent reception. Bernis 
was obliged to undertake its apology. According to his 
reprefentation, 44 the pope could not, without incurring 
44 general obloquy at Rome, without difhonouring him- 
44 lelf in the face of the church, have been filent on the 
44 occafion. Belides,^ had not the peers and the mem- 
44 bers of parliament their peculiar judges, from whole 
44 tribunal they could not be debarred ? It was lefs poffible 
44 for the pope to refrain from adking in the bufinefs, ^s 
41 the airembly of the clergy had themfelves fet the exam- 
44 pie of appealing to Rome.” 

It was thought lomewhat ftrange at Verfailles that the. 
cardinal de Bernis fhould fuffer himfelf to be fo far led 
aftray by the fpirit of his order as to maintain fuch inde- 
fenlible pretentions. 44 Tell the pope,” faid the miniftry 
in their letter to him, 44 that our kings have never al- 
44 lowed their hands to be tied up in that refpedt when 
44 the affairs are, whether clofely or remotely, con- 
44 nedked with Bate caufes ; that the cardinal’s offence 
44 has no relation to his epifcopal character ; that the 
44 king could not give him a greater inftance of indul- 
44 gence than by allowing him a choice of the mode in 
44 which he wifhed to be tried.” 

Such arguments as thefewere not likely to meet a wel- 
come reception at Rome. The cardinal de Rohan’s caufe 
was fupported there much rather becaufe it was connedked 
with the immunities of the church, than through any in- 
tereft that was felt for him. On the contrary, the pope 
in particular was very angry with him for having thus 
" lowered the dignity of the Roman purple : he was even 
\ fomewhat hurt by the light unconcerned manner in 
■ which the cardinal, when writing to him the firft time, 

‘ ' propofejd to him a perfon to fucceed him in his epifcopal 
fundtions which he could no longer perform. The ob- 
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je£t in view (it was faid at Rome) was to fave the ho- 
nour not of His Eminence who was now irretrievably 
degraded by his own conduct, but of the church. 

The pope however had no fuccefs with, the court of 
Verfailles. In vain were his complaints clothed in mo- 
derate and fupplicating language : their objefl was appre- 
ciated with that philolophic feverity which had pervaded 
all clafles of fociety and even the government itfelf. It 
was intimated to Pius that he ought to avoid reviving the 
ancient difcuffions, that even his own intereft fhould 
point out to him the propriety of abandoning the cardi- 
nal de Rohan, fince fo few people in France were in- 
clined to favour the pretenfions of the clergy. Such was 
the purport of the anfwer which Louis XVI. returned 
to the pope. The congregation of cardinals were 
again confulted, and gave it as their opinion that the pope 
ought to write a fecond letter, which, without being 
lefs pathetic than the former, fhould contain, in favour 
of the claim of the Holy See, thofe fo conclujive argu- 
ments that were to be found in the facred canons. Pius 
was at all times difpofed to rely on the efficacy of fuch a 
remedy : nor had his affair with the emperor yet cured 
him of that notion. He therefore fat down to compofe, 
not fo much a letter, as a theologic differtation, which 
was hardly read in the public offices at Verfailles. 

Throughout Europe, the affair of the cardinal de 
Rohan was viewed under all its various afpe&s. Diffe- 
rent opinions were entertained ; different pretenfions 
were advanced. Bernis, difphying the chara&er of a 
courageous ftatefman rather than of a fanatic canonift, 
advifed that this fhameful bufinefs fhould be hufhed in 
filence, to avoid involving the queen herfelf in a fhare 
of the difgrace. But the counfel came too late. The 
cabinet pf Madrid regretted that an obfeure intrigue fhould 
make fo much noife, and propofed the adoption of fome 
meafure of conciliatory compromife. The emperor 
viewed the cardinal de' Rohan as a prince of the holy 
Roman empire : he afferted his own rights as head of that 
empire, and would not confent that the pope fhould 
pronounce lentence without his concurrence. The elec* 
for of Mentz claimed his rights over a prince who, as 
bifhop of Strafburg, was his fuffragan. The’ diet of 
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Ratifbon advanced his pretenfions to take a part in a caufit 
in which a ftate of the empire was concerned. But the 
parliament of Paris had the caufe in their hands ; and 
all the claims advanced were ineffectual. Bernis, how- 
ever, returned to the charge : he extolled the pontiff’s 
moderation. “ Let people beware !” faid he. ' “ They 
“ invite dangers, they will caufe an explofion, if they 
“ treat the Holy See with too little refpedt. By dint of 
“ oppofition they may yet render ir formidable. ” And, 
affuming, for the conclufion of his harangue, the florid 
ftyle of his youth, “ Is it not better,” faid he, “ to 
“ yield- to the cooing of the dove, than to expofe them- 
“ lelves to the fcreams of the exafperated eagle?” — But 
what an eaglt was Pius at this period ! Ah ! if he had ab* 
ways thought proper to confine himfelf to his dovely cha- 
racter, lie would have laved France and himfelf from nu- 
merous calamities. 

The French government, however, had at this time 
no caufcs of complaint againft the court of Rome. It 
was fenfible that the pontiff was only acting his part as 
was natural: it combated his pretenfions, but without 
acrimony. Vergennes wrote that all the vile particulars 
of that affair were wholly unconnected with the precepts 
of the gofpel. The king himfelf returned to the pope’s 
erudite homily a pathetic but ftrongly negative anfwer : 
“ Let not your holinefs make renewed folicitation,” 
faid he : l< for I cannot avoid renewing my rebura!.” 
And farther on — “ We feel how v juftly your holinefs is 
“ affected by the lituation in which hands a bilhop, a 
“ member of the Sacred College : but we pray you to 
i( confider that we ourfelves are not free from uneafinefs 
“ on occafion of this ftrange event. Befides, the cardi- 
“ nal himfelf has made choice of the tribunal by which 
“ he is to be judged : to remove the caufe at prefent to 
“ any other were an fnftance of ficklenefs which would 
“ only furnifli additional matter to employ the tongue of 
“ fcandal.” 

Pius found himfelf in a very perplexing fituation: for 
while France exhorted him not to meddle in that affair, 
the zelanti at Rome acculed the cardinal fecretary of ftate, 
Buoncompagni, of having infpired him with too great 
“ indifference and remiffnefs” in his condudl. This in- 
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juftice brought him over to the maxims of moderation: 
and heaffured the court of Verfailles, that, without liften- 
ing to the fuggeftions of fanaticifm, he would content 
himfelf with prefer' ing the honour of the Holy See, 
and taking meafurts to prevent the difgrace of the car- 
dinal de Rohan from reflecting on the whole body of car- 
dinal . 

The Sacred College fhowed themfelves lefs accommo- 
dating, even with refpeCt to the cardinal de Rohan. 
They ferioufly faid to the pope, “ We will rather refign 
“ our hats* than fhare our dignity with a man who 
“ fhould be declared guilty of fraud, forgery, and theft.” 
In their private conventions, they (poke of their un- 
worthy* collegue in terms equally bitter. “ Why,” faid 
they, “ fhould we retain in our body, hitherto fo illuf- 
“ trious and refpeCted, a brother become infamous in 
*< the eyes of all Europe, and who would be expelled 
“ from nis regiment if he were a foldier?” The gene- 
rality of them would have wiflied, that, immediately 
when the order was iffued for arrefting the cardinal de 
Rohan, the pope had deprived him of his hat. Pius 
would have fuffered himlelf to be led to that ftep, if 
Bernis had not diffuaded him. He awaited the opinion 
of the congregation of cardinals refpeCting the mode 
of conduct which it was proper for him to adopt : and 
they decided that the pontiff ought, in full confiftory, 
provifionally to fufpend the grand-almoner of France from 
all the functions peculiar to the cardinalate, until he 
fhould exculpate himfelf to his holinefs ; that he ought 
next to give notice of this meafure to the king of 
France, and alfo to the king of Poland who had, 
propofed him as a candidate for the cardinalitian dig- 
nity. 

In conformity to that decifion, the pope held a con r 
fiftory on the 13th of February 1786, and there pro- 
nounced a Latin difcourfe in which the grand-almoner, 
was very feverely treated, at leaft in appearance. Pius 
expofed in his harangue the behaviour of the “ very in- 

“ confiderate 

* The cardinal’s hat, as a <Jiftin&ive badge of the dignity, is fufficiently. 
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44 confiderate cardinal de Rohan* :” he announced the 
fufpenfion <?f his dignities until he fhould, within fix 
months at fartheft, appear, either in perfon or. by his re- 
prefentative, to exculpate himfelf from the cnarge of 
having fpontaneoufly Submitted the trial of his caufe to an 
incompetent tribunal. “ From that moment,” added 
Pius, “ he deferved to be deprived of all his ecclefiafiic 
44 dignities, as a foldier abandoning the army, ought to be 
44 degraded, expelled from the camp, and deprived of his 
44 military privileges.” (The Sacred College and its head 
appear to have been fond of comparifons drawn from the 
.military profeffion.) 44 But at leafl: we cannot avoid 
44 provifionally fufpending him from all the honours, all 
44 the decorations, all the rights, annexed to the cardina- 
44 litian dignity, even from his right of concurring in the 
44 eledtion of a fovereign pontiff.’ ’ 

Immediately after this oftentatious ceremony, the popp 
wrote to Louis XVI. in a very pathetic ftyle to acquaint 
him with the motives of his determination : and the 
Sacred College notified it to the grand-almoner in a letter 
in which they at once began to put it in execution. In 
the eyes of his collegues, Rohan was now nothing more 
than a private individual : they with-held from him thofe 
pompous titles which the court of Rome had invented in 
contempt of Chriftian’humility. They no longer addrefs 
him as “ Your Eminence,” or “ My Lord Cardinal,” 
but firnply, “ You/’ 

Thefe apparent fymptoms of anger and feverity 
were, however, nothing more than a cloke under 
which lurked one of thofe intrigues fo familiaij to the 
Holy See. It was difcovered at Verfailles that the grand- 
almoner’s fecretary kept up a regular correfponuence 
with the cardinal dean, and fome other cardinals, who 
were attached to the party of the Jefuits ; that they 
employed the agency of that Vidforia Lepri, who was at 
this time carrying on her famous law-fuit againfi: the 
pope, and who was in habits of intimate connexion with 
the Albani. Under pretence of fupporring the pontifical 
authority, they wiflied to prevail, on Pius juridically to 
fummon the grand-almoner before his tribunal. This 
was a triumph which they wiflied to procure for the car- 

,1 2 dinal 
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dinal de Rohan, who. had long been fecretly conne&ed 
with the principal partifans of the defun£l iociety, and 
on whofe influence an ill-founded reliance was placed at 
Rome. This was a Jure mode of bringing the pope un- 
der the difpleafure of the courts of France and Spain. 
But the plot was difcovered by the (kill of the cardinal 
fecretary of flate, and defeated by his firmnefs. It was 
however a great point gained by the complotters, to have 
led Pius to the bold ftep which he had taken in fuil'con- 
fiftory. -The court of Verfailles wilhed to have prevented 
it : but the intimation of that wifh came too late. Eernis, 
who had a very embarrafling part to a&, endeavoured to 
juflify the pontiff to the bell of his power ; he fignified 
in his letter that he had never found him more tractable 
than on that occafion ; but that it had been impoflible 
for Pius any longer to refift the importunities by which 
he was attacked on every lide. “ Befides,” faid the 
cardinals, of whofe fentiments Bernis was the interpreter, 
“ how can you expedt us to fhow fo great tenderncfs to 
>“ one of our collcgues accufed of very grievous offences, 
“ while you treat him fo rigoroufly at Paris ?” 

Pius’s brief, and the addrefs which had preceded it, 
caufed a great fenfation in France. The brief, although 
worded with circumfpe&ion, muft neceffarily produce 
the effedl of exciting a conteft on the fubjedl of jurifdic- 
tion in an affair which was already in the hands of the 
parliament of Paris. That body even maintained that 
the brief infringed the liberties of the Gallican church 
of which they had ever fhown themfelves zealous fup- 
porters ; and they ordered the defendant to pay no regard 
to it! ^ 

This incident caufed great perplexity to the cardi- 
nal de Rohan and even the pope himfelf. Should the 
cardinal prote'fl: againlt the decree of the parliament, he 
would produce in the minds of his judges^an unfavourable 
difpofition toward him : and could the pope overlook the 
affront offered to him by the public rejection of a brief 
which he had conceived himfelf authorifed to iffue ? As 
the court of France di*l not at this time entertain un- 
friendly fentiments toward the Holy See, they gave a turn 
to thp affair, which prevented all noife, without at the 
fame time facrificing thofe> principles from which they 
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would fuffer no derogation. The pope’s brief was, agree 
ably to the wifli of the parliament, confidered as non- 
exillent, but not rejected with the fame publicity that 
had attended feme former tranfaftions. W ith i efpedt to 
the decree of the Sacred College, it was, for form-fake, 
delivered to the governor of the Bailille, with an injunc- 
tioni however, that he fhould not forward it to its defti- 
nation. 

But this incident awaked the attention of government 
to the dangerous pretention of the foreign cardinals, who 
affedled a dependence on two authorities at the fame time. 
“ What means,” it wa, afked, “ that, oath which 
“ obliges them to maintain Lhe rights, the honours, and 
“ the privileges, of their order ? and againjl whom are 
“ they to maintain them? Can it be againft their tern-- 
“ poral fovereign ? Such is the interpretation implicitly 
“ contained in the decree of the Sacred College, but 
“ which will never be admitted in France, where it 
“ would be thought better for ever to renounce all idea 
“ of having French cardinals.” 

Let us obferve, by the way, that this fcandalous ad- 
venture of the cardinal de Rohan ought, on various ac- 
counts, to be confidered as one of the efficient, perhaps 
even one of the moft immediate, caufes of the French 
revolution, and that it was at the fame time one of the 
fevereft blows that could be levelled at the church of 
Rome. It difgraced the court, degraded what was called 
the royal authority , and prepared the public mind for a 
fevere difeuffion of the relations exifting between the ca- 
tholic dates and the Holy See, and of thofe delicate quef- 
tions which defpotifm, if it had been prudent would 
have fuffered to deep undiflurbed, eipecially at a period 
when progreffing knowledge led to the examination of^ 
thole ridiculous prejudices which had no other fanftion 
than that of their antiquity/ How could mankind have 
retained 2fny refpe& for that Roman church when they 
beheld the condudt of one of its princes, whom his own 
imprudence and inconfideration, to fay nothing worfe, 
had rendered the tool, the confidant, and at length the 
derifion, of a corrupted court ? when they faw him, 
amid the infamy with which he difgraced himfelf, at- 
tempt 
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tempt lo retain a remnant of dignity which only ferv- 
ed to render more confpicuous the ignominy of liis filia- 
tion. 

The cardinal de Rohan had for his friend and confi- 
dant a certain abbe Georgel, who, on this critical occa- 
lion, ferved him with his ufual addrefs, but with an 
apoflolic zeal which could not be viewed in any other 
than a ridiculous light*. In a new conliflory held on the 
third of April, the pope had nominated, to perform the 
fundtions of the cardinal as bilhop of Strafburg, the 
dean of the chapter of the cathedral there. The abbe 
Georgel, who was one of his grand- vicars, affedied to 
hnprefs the public with a perfuafion that the fufpenlionof 
the bilhop’s fun&ions was but temporary, and to intereft 
the fenfibility of his flock for their pallors captivity. In his 
Head he iffued a mandate by which he permitted in hisdio- 
cefe the ufe of eggs during the Lent : and in that mandate 
he compared the cardinal to the apollle Paul “ writing 
“ to the faithful from the recedes of hisprifon:" and 
comparing himfelf to Saint Paul's difciple Timothy, he 
expreffed his hope that people would pay the fame at- 
tention to the difciple ^as to the apollle. This double 
comparifon gave rife to feveral farcafms: it was afked, 
at Rome particularly*, whether any account was to be 
found in the Adts of the Apoftles of Paul and Timothy 
having been implicated in a “ necklace" bufinefs. ‘^The 
16 cardinal de Rohan," it was faid, “ fuffers, like Saint 
“ Paul, for his excefs of faith : but is it for the faith in 
“ JefusChrift?" 

The cardinal de Bernis did not indulge in thofe wit- 
ticifms : this unfortunate affair caufed him various mor- 
tifications, and furnifhed him with opportunities of dif- 
playing his charadfceriftic goodnefs and moderation. He 
knew in what light he ought to view both the disgraceful 
trial of de Rohan, and the pretenfions of the Holy See : 
but, as a courtier, he feared the degradation of the court, 
and as a cardinal, he felt for the immunities of the church. 
He had the— courage, will it be called, or weaknefs ? — 
to undertake the defehce of that brief which militated 
againft our principles. He received an intimation from 
Verfailles expreffive of furprife that a French prelate 
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' fhould feem to approve maxims which tended to fecure 
to the pope a jurifdi&ion over foreign eccleflaftics. 
Bernis mildly repelled the charge : but, in his anfwer, 
he ventured to defend “ thofe privileges, which had 
“ flowed from the piety of kings.” — “ It was permit- 
“ ted,” he added, “ to exclaim again ft a violation of 
“ them, provided there exifled a di; portion to fubmit if 
“ the king thought proj)er to fufpend them. At the fame 
“ time he had no objedtion to make, nor had the pope 
“ himfelf, to the meafure which had been adopted. — 
“ With refpedt to the letter written by the Sacred Col- 

lege to the cardinal de Rohan, Pius wifhed above 
u all things to avoid provoking any diflurbances, but 
c< he could not retufe to allow that flep, urged as he had 

been by the felicitations and reproaches of thofe who 
u felt an intereft in the dignity of the Holy See.” 

The court of Verfailles condefcendcd to admit his 
reafons, and even agreed that it ought to do juflice to 
Pius’s moderation. For this he was indebted to the in*r 
fluence of Bernis, and the temperate prudence of Buoij-, 
compagni. The latter, notwithftanding the pope’s want 
of afFedlion for him, had fufficient weight to flifle ari 
affair which, at a different time and in other hands, 
might have produced very ferious quarrels. Each party 
afferted their pretenfions, but without ill humour. Some 
flight triumphs were gained : none was extorted by force: 
none left behind it any veftiges of animofity. The 
agents-general of the clergy claimed the immunities 
of their body in favour of the cardinal de Rohan. This 
was one of thofe confervatory adls which prove nothing, 
and which do not pledge to any thing. — The internuncio 
Pieracchi reprefented that his million had entirely failed 
of its obje6t if the pope’s brief and the letter from the 
Sacred College remained in the hands of the governor of 
the Baflille without being feen bv the cardinal. He was 
permitted to communicate them to him: for which pur- 
pofe he repaired to the Baflille, and read them to the 
cardinal, but without allowing him to take copies of 
them. 

The term of the cardinal’s tribulations now approach- 
ed: in the beginning of June, he was, by a decree of 
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♦he parliament, acquitted of the crime laid to his charge : 
from which moment all the pretenfions of the Holy See, 
fell to the ground. But, although the cardinal de Rohan 
had been acquitted by a court of juftice, Louis’s grounds 
of complaint againft him Hill remained undiminifhed. 
He was banifhed to his abbey of Chaife-Dieu, and com- 
manded to relign the office of grand-almoner. — The 
Holy See, however, had not the fame reafons for con- 
tinuing its feverity after the decree which had declared 
him innocent : the honour of the Sacred College could 
defire nothing further ; and the pope, in a confiftory 
held on the 1 8th of June, re-inftated him in his cardina- 
litian dignity. But he could not fcreen him from 
ridicule and fbame, or remove the prejudice which 
fuch an adventure excited againft the whole Sacred Col- 
lege- 

This was the only conteft of a ferious nature which 
the court of France had in eleven years with the court 
of Rome. But the Holy See was doomed to be tormented 
by all the powers of Europe in their turns: and it was 
from that which had fhown it the greateft tendernefs, 
and for which it had teftified the greateft regard, that it N 
was fated to receive the moft violent wounds and at 
length the wound of death. Such, beyond the Pyrenees, 
that animal, armed by nature and his own courage*, is 
feen exhibiting to a circus crowded with curious gazers 
the fpedtacle of a combat in which twenty aflailants al- 
ternately attack him, defy his formidable^ arms which 
their dexterity renders ineffectual, bridle his brawny 
neck with .painful arrows, and make the blood dream 
down his vigorous flanks : his ftrength is exhaufted : the 
bell has tolled his laft hour : the vulgar combatants retire : 
the matador alone advances within the lifts: all eyes are 
fixed upon him : his eyes are riveted on his victim, whofe 
motions he watches, whofe craft he foils, till at, length, 
uplifting his arm guided by dexterity and nerved with 
vigour, he ftrikes, and the viCtim falls to the ground. 

• Thus, 


* See a defeription of the bull-fights in any book of travels in Spain. 
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Thus, during fifteen years, had the enemies of the 
Holy See Tapped the foundations of the papal throne ; 
and, during that ftruggle, France had ftood aloof. At 
length fhe appears, and is alone to occupy the feene. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Ecclejtajiic Reforms undertaken by the National AJfembly of 
France . 


Although the government of France had re- 
mained an ina&ive* and fometimes even a benevolent 
fpe&ktor of thoie contefts which the court of Rome had 
hitherto had to fuftain againft fo many fovereigns jealous 
of their temporal authority, the fenfible part of the na- 
tion was neverthelefs impreffed with the principles of 
which thofe fovereigns made a tardy application. It was 
by her hiftorians, her canonifts, and efpecially her phi- 
lofophers, that they had been profeffed with the greatefl: 
energy. It was in her language, which was become the 
univerfal language of enlightened Europe, that they had 
been developed and brought down to the level of every 
mind: and there was not peihaps, during this latter 
half of the eighteenth century, a country in Europe 
where men were more tired, than in France, of the 
pretenfions of the Holy See, more afhamed of the tributes 
paid to it by credulity, more fhocked by the condufl: 
of the priefts, the opulence of the higher clergy, and 
that innumerous mob of monks who did not even atone 
for their inutility by leading an exemplary life. 

- Among 
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Among the fuperior claffes, who alone had any influ- 
ence on the government, a perfeft unanimity of opinion 
and of wiihts prevailed refpefling thofe abufes. But to 
reform them was no eafy talk. Although the reafon of 
every enlightened man called for their abolition, there 
were numbers, and thefe not the lead powerful, who were 
interefted in their preservation. Louis XV., amid the 
diforders of a fottifh life, had retained a fort of mecha- 
nical devotion. A certain inftin£f taught him that his 
own power was conne&ed with that of the church : he 
did not wiSh that it Should become his rival : but he was 
not Sorry to See it reign under him and for him. His 
fucceflfbr, who felt a much more genuine devotion, had 
inherited the fame maxims. Befides, tinder both reigns, 
the clergy, who constituted one of the three orders of 
the ftate, and even the only one which conftantly had a 
kind of organifation, flood as watchful Sentinels around 
the throne, and by their fupport repaid the fupport they 
received from it, whenever their own immunities did not 
come in coliifion with the regal authority. 

A few fparks of philofophy had even reached a part of 
that order, who were called the fuperior clergy : and by 
thefe prelates much more ambitious than philofophical, 
certain reforms had long Since been projected ; bdt they 
were fuch as, while they diminished the prerogatives of 
the Holy See, were to iticreafe the power of thofe pro- 
jectors. They did hot WiSh a rupture with the pontiff, 
whom they confidered as the centre of Catholic unity : 
fcbt neither did they choofe to livC in fervile dependence 
on him. They were fufficiently perfuaded, for inflallce, 
that to the fpiritual authority belonged the right of grant- 
ing marriage-difpenlations ; but they thought themfelves 
competent to grant them. They participated the general 
wish refpeCting the multiplitity of convents and the 
enormity of their wealth : they wifhed to purify and thin 
the ranks of that numerous hoft of eccleliaftic militia, 
but not entirely to dilband it. Reduced within proper 
bounds, they thought it ufefut for the defence of the 
church, and even, in a certain degree, contributory to 
their oWn eonfeqUence, as their vanity took a plealure 
in contemplating that hierarchy of which themfelves oc- 
cupied the moll elevated grade. Thus they were not 
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averfe to reforms : on the contrary, they wifhed for them 
— not yet aware, that, in treading that flippery path, one 
has not always the power of flopping where he chooles. 
Nay, even among the lower clergy, who were the ob- 
jects of their difdain, there were men more clear-fighted 
than they with refpedt to the common interefls of the 
whole ecclefiaftic body. 

Long will be remembered the anfwer given by a monk 
to Monfieur de Lom6nie, fince a cardinal — an anfwef 
which under the fhape of a trifling play of words, con- 
tained a flriking prophecy which lubfequent events have 
fo fully aCcomplilhed. Monlieur de Lcynenie, at that 
time archbifhopof Touloufe, w r as preiident of the board 
of commiflioners appointed by the clergy to promote the 
reformation of the monatleries. Convening one day oil 
his plan with a monk who did not entirely co-incide with 
him in opinion, and who to the bell of his power defended 
the caufe of his brethren, the archbilhop infilled, and 
peevifhly faid, “ Yes ! > tis a determined point > it is ab - 
“ folutely ncceflary to reform this monkery — Take 
“ care!” replied the other : “ after the monkery , they 
“ will proceed to the priejlery> and at length, my lord, 
to the bijhopry 

But the fuperior clergy were connected by too many 
links with the throne, and thought their exillence too 
fecure, to admit of fimilar prelentiments. Befides, how 
could they forefee the concatenation of events which 
were foon to verify them? With an almoll philofophic 
courage, therefore, they purfued that kind of Reforma- 
tion which was not likely to reach themfelves. The court 
of Rome began to be alarmed at their proceedings in the 
year 1787, the period when the papacy fuffered the moll 
painful wounds from all quarters except France. The 
French clergy were aflembled in one of thofe periodical 
meetings where they determined the amount of the con- 
tributions which they fhould pay to the king under the 
denomination of a free gift; and they had manifefted a 
difpofition to attempt the fuppreflion of certain abufes. 
The pope was on the point of addrefling to them a mo- 
nitory 

* MAnaille, a contemptible mob of monks : prUraille and mitraille (here 
endured } rieflery and bijhopry) arc words of fimilarly contemptuous import, 
coined from pretre a priejj and mitre a mitre. 
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nitory letter to divert them from thofe innovations which 
- were gaining g-round in feveral flares. He communicated 
his intention to the cardinal de Bernis, who combated it 
f with that afeendeney which he always poffeffed over 
Pius, and which increafed on critical occalions ; and he 
fucceeded in perfuading his holinefs that the meafure was 
44 at leafl: ufelefs.” 

In fa£fc, our government was now in its turn entering 
the career of reforms alarming to the Holy, See. We had 
obtained the fuppieflion of tl\e order of Celeftines in 
France: during the courfe of the fame year, 1787, we 
demanded, and in a tone which admits not a refufal from 
a weaker power, that the Celeftines of the Coratat of 
Avignon fhould alfo be fuppreffed : and, without giving 
to the pope any notice of our intention, we feifed the 
property which thofe monks poffeffed in our territory. 
The court of Rome fighed at that violent proceeding, and 
efpecially at the ungracious planner in which ic took 
place: but they fighed in fecret, not choofing to alienate 
a government which had hitherto been the protedtor and 
comforter of the Holy See. At the fame time a decree 
of the privy-council luppreffed the ancient Obfervance * 
of Cluni : and it was only by the voice of public fame 
that the pope was informed of the tranfa&ion ! It is true, 
we did nothing more than exert our juft rights: but we 
bad not accuftomed Pius to fuch mortifications. 

Still more poignant was his grief when he firft received 
intelligence of an edi<ft tending to meliorate the fituation 
of the proteftants in France. Even cardinal Buoncom- 
pagni hiririfelf, temperate as he was in every thing which 
did not immediately affedt the interefts of the holy Ro- 
man church, viewed that a& with {he eyes of a catho- 
lic prieft. He did not fcruple to be ambitious, jealous, 
avid of glory, to purfue a licentious courfe of life fo fe- 
verely prohibited by that religion whofe welfare was fo 
dear to him : he fancied that God was much lefs offen- 
ded by his irregularities than he would be on feeing a : 
period put in France to the perfecution of feme millions 
of peaceable fubjefls, who did not think as he thought, 

but 

* Some of the religions orders were fplit into fe£U and parties, the oae 
valuing themfelve6 on a more frigid obfervance of their original rules, than 
the others. Hence the term, 
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but who led a fomewhat more exemplary life. Alrea- 
dy he trembled left the indulgence fhould be carried fo 
far as to allow them the public exercife of their mode of 
worfhip. / • , 

He recovered, however, from his alarm on obferving 
that the edidl proceeded no farther than granting them 
the civic chara&er, to infure the legitimate exiftence of 
their children. 44 But if” — faid he to the cardinal de 
Bernis, who was the more readily difpofed to adminifter 
comfort to him, as he had feemed to participate his ap- 
prehenfions — 44 if, as the report had prevailed, there had 
44 been queftion of eftablifhing in France that toleration 
44 which is fo much vaunted in an age that calls itfelf 
44 philofophic, his holinefs could not have avoided oppof* 
44 ^ing to that dangerous innovation his paternal but ener- 
44 getic remonftrances.” 

At Rome, however, the pope and his minifters were 
the perfons' who received with the greateft refignation 
that firft effort of tolerance : the reft of the Sacred Col- 
lege were thrown by it into the deepeft confternation : 
and, in the alarm felt by their hypocritic zeal, they 
would even have voted for fome meafure which they might 
have called vigorous, but which the reft of the world 
would have juftly confidered as imprudent, and which 
would have produced no other effect than that of acce- 
lerating their downfall. But Pius’s moderation checked 
them. Why fhould we not do him the juftice to which 
he is entitled on this occafion ?' Why fhould we, violat- 
ing truth under pretence of ferving the caufe of philofo- 
phy, render him more odious than he really was? We 
will affert, then — at the rifk of roufing the indignation 
of thofe modern fanatics who ^infift that their enemy 
did not, could not, take any fteps that were not criminal 
—that Pius a£ted, under thofe circumftances, with as 
temperate prudence as a pope poffibly could. Not a harfh 
expreflion emanated from his pen ; not an intolerant 
piece iflued from the Roman prefs. The pontifF con- 
tented himfelf with writing to the cardinal of Sens, who 
had juft been elevated to the poft of prime-minifter of 
France; and the purport of his letter was to congratu- 
late him on his promotion, and to recommend to his 
care the catholic religion. It is true, he faw a ground 
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of confidence in what he termed the “ piety” of Louis 
XVI. : it is true alfo that the cardinal de Bernis ufed all 
his exertions to keep him within the bounds of modera-. 
tion : but was there not fome merit in following a pru- 
dent counfel at fuch a critical moment ? That prudence, 
however, was but trail fient : the influence of the cardinal 
de Bernis was very far from exclufive : it was often coun- 
terbalanced by chat of fome theologifts equally blind as ob- 
ftinate, of fome lawyers who fwayed the pontiff by 
means of that which moft fuccefsfully operated upon his 
mind — by flattery. 

At this period the cardinal de Bernis ought to have in- 
fpired the pope with greater confidence in him, becaufe 
although perhaps he might not internally approve his ho- 
linefs’s maxims, at leaf! he adopted his language, even * 
when addrefling his own court. He conjured; them to 
regard, not the pontiff’s complaints (he uttered none), 
but his anxieties. ^Ie was himfelf, he faid, not far from 
conceiving fimilar uneafinefs : he was afraid the develop- 
ment of the principles contained in the edi& relative to 
the proteftants would fhake the foundations of the eftab- 
lifhed religion in France: then proceeding to notice the 
Obfervance of Cluni fo abruptly fupprefled,. it grieved 
him, he faid, that France* which had fet the example 
of refpe& for the Holy See, had been deficient in it on 
that occafion by not inviting the pontiff to concur by a 
brief in effe&ing that reform. 

But the die was cad. The French coutt, though fyfi- 
tematically moderate in its conduit toward' that of Rome, 
was obliged to yield to the torrent of public opinion, 
which laboured to, over-rule the government until able 
to overturn it. Even the clergy, notwithftandirrg the fa- 
natic wifhes of fome members of their body, nofcwith- 
ftanding the interefted wifhes of almoft. the whole order, 
naturalifed fome principles of political ceconomy amid the 
prejudices of catholicifm. They differed knowledge to 
diffufe its rays among the people, becaufe they could not 
finother its light with impunity, or without danger to 
themfelves* They, admitted fome maxims' of that tole- 
ration w’ho'fe voice was heard by every man of unwarped 
mind and honed heart, in the hope that by making flight 
facrifices they might evade the neceffity of greater and 
more painful. It was a' kind of alliance — or, if you 
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pleafc,. compromlfe— which they formed with the phi- 
lofophers for the purpofe of dimiiiifhing the influence of 
the latter, or at lead participating it. But the clerical 
body, of which one of the principal members had jut! 
been placed at the head of the miniftry, found the Phi- 
lofophers leCs generous, or more perfeverant in the pur- 
fuit of their plan, than had been expedled- Their hrfl 
fucceffes, inftead of difarming, infpirited them with addi-' 
tional courage. Theaflfembly of the notables was the firff 
theatre which exhibited an energetic development of thofe 
principles that were deftined to regenerate France : it was 
there that the bold fpirit of reform made trial of its 
ftrength ; and from that moment our nation muft have 
feen what it had to hope for, andthe court of Rome what 
they had to fear. 

During the interval which elapfed between the period 
of this aflembly and that of the ftates-general, the court, 
which was already alarmed on its own account, and faw 
that the fituation of the finances was one of the principal 
fubjedts on which it would be obliged to anfwer, begin 
an anxious examination of the contributions of various 
kinds whofe weight prefled on the fhoulders of the peo- 
ple. That which they paid to the court of Rome ap-. 
peared one of thofe from which they ought in the firfl: 
place to be relieved. That tribute had long been viewed 
by philofophy, and even by rational religion, as ridi- 
culous on the part of thofe who paid it, fhameful 
on the part of him who accepted it. Had it even 
been moderate, it would neverthelefs have deferved thofe 
two epithets: but people indignantly exclaimed againft 
the enormity of the fums which annually flowed from 
France to Rome. Many perfons were perfuaded that 
they amounted to feveral millions: and that idea would 
have been juft, if the annats, that is to fay the entire 
produce of one year’s income, had been ftri&ly paid on 
each appointment to the confiftorial benefices. But, on 
the one hand, at the time when the concordatum was con- 
cluded, each of thofe benefices had, in the table of rates 
annexed to that treaty, been eftimated much below its 
real value ; and, on the other, each new pofieflor of fuch 
benefices almoft invariably obtained a coniiderable reduc- 
tion of the fum which by that valuation he was bound to 
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The following fummary, taken from tfie datario's of- | 
fice itfelf, will proye how far people were miftaken in j 
that refpeft. 

From the firft of January 1779 to the end of Decem- 
ber 1788, the fees of every kind paid by French fubje&s 
amounted to the fum of feven hundred thoufand three 
hundred and fixty-nine Roman crowns, and eighty ba- 
jocchi — about three millions fix hundred and feventy- 
fix thoufand nine hundred and thirty-eight livres, fourteen 
fols*. 


• One hundred and fifty-three thoufand two hundred and five pounds, fifteen 
(hillings, and feven pence, ftcrling. 


They * 
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They confifted of the following articles : 


Rom. Crwon. Baj, 

For confiftorial matters, bi- 
(hoprics, abbeys, inllituti- ^ 
ons, unions, - - 446,001 50 

For beneficiary matters, 
bulls, provifionr, vacan- 
cies by deccafe, co-adju- 
torlhips, refignations, in- 
dults, fecu lari fations, ha- 
bitations, difpenfations, on 
account of age - - - 58,050 6 5 


For marriage difpenfations 177,918 55 

For fimple copies of deeds 
and letters of nomination, 
as fees for anticipated 
poflefTion ----- - 18,387 70 


Total 700,3 69 80 


Livret . Sol/. 


3,«7$,938 14 


Which, taken on an average of years, made 
the annual fum of - -- -- -- - 


3 * 7>*93 * 7 * 


During the year 1788, it is true, thefe payments had 
been heavier than in the preceding years, becaufe the 
promotions had been more numerous. The fum would 
have amounted to a hundred and ninety-eight thoufand 
four hundred crowns: but the cardinal de Bernis obtain- 
ed a redu&ion of it to a hundred and twenty-five thou- 
fand eight hundred and thirteen, or about fix hundred 
and fixty thoufand five hundred and eighteen livres, five 
folsf. 

Such were the refults prefented to Louis XVI. *s coun- 
cil in the month of March 1789. 

vol, 11. K Although 

* Fifteen thoufand three hundred and twenty pounds, eleven (hillings, and 
fix pence halfpenny, fterling. 

t Twenty-feven thoufand five hundred and twenty-one pounds, eleven Ihil* 
lings, and ten pence halfpenny, (lerting. 
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Although they fell materially fttort of the idea whteh 
had been formea of that tribute, the court neverthelefs 
thought that the payment of even fuch a fum muft prove 
very burdcnfome, efpecially in the exifting critical ftate 
of the finances ; and therefore it wiflied to aflume to it- 
felf the merit of fupprefling it. But the cardinal de 
Bernis flood forth as the advocate of the Holy See : he 
reprefented that it was in purfuance of the concordatum 
that thofe moderate contributions were paid ; that, in 
affairs of that nature, innovations were dangerous ; that 
he had invariably laboured to obtain as great abatements 
as poffible, &c. 

The idea of fuppreflion had not originated in a fit of 
ill-will : the French government renounced it for the 
prefent ; and the court of Rome thought a part of its re- 
venues was faved. But how great were its alarms, and 
thofe even of Bernis himfelf, when they read, in the 
proceedings of feveral of the bailiwicks, violent declama- 
tions againft the enormous futks which France paid for dif- 
penfations, bulls, &c. Bernis undertook to defend the 
caufe of th£ papacy, not only as a theologift, but alfo as 
a ftatefman. 44 They are then ignorant,” faid he in 
writing to Verfailles, 41 that thofe enormous fums do not 
“ on an average, annualy amount to more than four 
“ hundred thoufand livres* ; that the importation of our 
** fugars and coffee into the Ecclefiaftical State caufes a 
“ return of four times that fum to France ; that all Rome 
“ are clad in our fluffs of Lyons ; that if the pontiff 
“ were to give to the Englifh that preference over us 
tc which they folicit, and which in a fit of refentment 
<i he might be induced to grant, we fhould lofe more 
“ than we could gain by the fuppreflion.” 

Thefe arguments might have appeared plaufible to a 
court which had reafon to fear, fettingthe example of re- 
form : but they had no weight with an aflembly whom 
the voice of the people imperioufly commanded to un- 
dertake the work of reformation ; and the payment of 
the annats was one of the firft abufes removed by the 
ftates general. 

At the news of this event, a deep and univerfal con- 

fternation 

* About iixteeu thoufand fix hundred and fixty-fix pounds, fterling. 
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r ftcrnation prevailed in the capital of the catholic 
world. Bernis himfelf, the cool, the moderate, the 
philofophic Bernis, could not without extreme difficulty 
iubmit to this firft blow ftruc'k at his immenfc revenue. 
The fuppreffion of the annats alone deprived him of be- 
tween twenty, and thirty thoufand livres per annum. 
That of the tithes foon followed, and proved yet moire N 
fatal to him. The chief part of his income from the 
archbifhopric of Alby, from his priory of La Charite- 
fur-Loire, and of his two other abbeys, was in tithes. 
He bitterly complained of a treatment 44 fo unforefeea 
44 and fo unmerited,” as he afferted. 44 He certainly 
44 enjoyed a brilliant fortune : but all Europe knew in 
44 what manner he had employed it during the laft 
44 twenty years. Already {landing on the brink' of the 
“ giave, would he in future have fufficient for his 
44 own fupport, after having given bread to fuch num- 
4 ‘ bers ?” 

His firft ftep was to reform his houfehold. 

But thefe complaints of a fingle individual, however 
eltimable he might be in other refpe&s, were drowned 
and loft amid the loud cries uttered by the Roman court 
and its dependents, 44 Behold,” faid they on every fide, 
44 the concordatum violated, the clerks and fecretaries 
44 ruined, the pope much worfe treated by France than he 
44 has been by Jofeph II.!” Pius undoubtedly partici- 
pated thofe painful feelings : but he had for fome time 
fufficient felf-command to lefrain from giving them vent. 
He was on the point of writing to the king a fuppliant 
letter : but it was not the king who aimed the ftrokes 
that were inflidted on him. Bernis recommended to him 
refignation, which himfelf found fo difficult of practice 
in his own cafe. 

The pope contented himfelf with ordering public 
prayers for the relief of the neceffities of the church. 
He might be pardoned for employing that confoiation : 
but that was not the only balm of which his wounded 
bofom flood in need. At his invitation Bernis waited on 
him ; he found him in afflidlion but without weaknefs, full 
of refpedtful confidence in the affiftance of heaven and 
the religious difpofition of the king of France. The 
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j zelanti, who had lefs faith in thole refources, thought he l 
had others ftill remaining of a more efficacious nature. 
They advifed him to pen a brief in which devotion and 
theolcgic erudition fliould lend each other mutual aid, 
and in which he fhouid fpeak a language fuitable for 
the head of the church. He refitted their fuggeftions, 
and contented himfelf with writing to Louis a fuppli- 
ant and paternal letter, perfuaded that the national af- 
fembly, already fo formidable, would not in this inftance 
take his conduft amifs* The fuccefs of his letter was 
fuch as he might have expelled : very fortunately for him 
it produced nQ effect: whatever. 

Although meafures of energy followed each other in 
rapid fucceffion, ftill however the national affembly 
fhowed fome remnant of deference for the head of the 
church: they wilhed him to explain his fentiments re- 
fpedb’ng the reforms which had been made in it. The 
pontiff defired a fecond conference with the cardinal de 
Bernis. 44 I will, faid he to him, 44 confent to the 
44 fuppreffion of the annats, fo far as perfonally concerns 
44 myfelf : but I cannot give a categoric anfwer with- 
“ out the concurrence of the other parties interefted, ] 
“ efpecially the cardinals, whofe propine are founded on 
4< the revenue of the annats.’ ’ He confulted the three 
cardinals^who were chiefs of the ecclefiaftic orders — Al- 
bani, of that of the biftiops — feorromeo, of the priefts — 
Altieri, of the curates. Ttfefe cardinal^ evidently per- 
ceiving that all refiftance would be ineffeftual, consented 
to the fuppreffion of the annats, “ but without noife,” 
added they, 4< without derogation from exifting trea- 
44 ties.” It is not very eaty to difeover what falvo 
they hoped to eftablifh by that claufe. Bernis however 
exulted in this trifling fuccefs : but it was the laft : he 
had now nought further to expeft than misfortunes 
for the Sacred College and himfelf. He attempted to 
make interceffion in favour of thofe fecretaries and clerks 
of the chancellery .and datfirio * s office who had purchafed 
their employments, and who were neceffary to us fo 
long as there fliould exift any relations between France 
and the Holy See. , 

But the mod painful wound had not yet been infli£ted. 

It 
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It was given on the fecond of November 1789, when a 
decree of the national aflembly pronounced all the poffef- 
fions of the clergy to-be national property. This decree 
excited the indignation of the Sacred College : on Pius 
its only effeffc was confternation ; and he faid to thole 
about his perfon, “ I foreiee great misfortunes : but I 
“ will perlift in my filence.” His fmall remaining (lock 
of moderation was gradually exhaufted by thefe trials 
His fecretary of (late, Zelada, fucceffor to Buoncom- 
pagni, was a man of keen fubtile charadler : his manner 
was mild and affable; and he would have filled his poll 
with propriety in ordinary circumftances : but, at fuch a 
tempeftuous feafon as this, his want of energy and ge- 
nuine dexterity rendered hinruvery inadequate to the talk. 
The influence of his moderation, however concurred in 
preventing the imprudent fteps which the pontiff alight 
have taken in the year 1789, and from which he forbore. 
They both faid, and their condudfc proved their words . 
to be in unifon with their thoughts, that “ by breaking 
u filence in thefe times of agitation and trouble, they 
“ would only increafe the evil.” — Soon, nevertheless, 
fliall we fee the pope breaking his filence, and augmenting 
the mifehief which he hoped to prevent. 

It is true, the ffrokes levelled at his antiquated immu- 
nities were daily increasing. Before the conclufion of 
that year which had already been fo fatal to him, the 
king was invited by a decree to forbear nominating to an$r 
benefice until the general plan relative to the clergy lliould 
be prefented. This was the completion of the cardinal 
de Bernis* forrows ; and he was heard mournfully to fay 
on this occafion, “ Lo ! the cardinal-prote£tor of France 
“ is left without functions and without emoluments!” 
He had never injured any perfon : he was old and infirm; 
and it would have been cruel not to pity him : but it is in 
the very nature of great meafures fuch as thofe by which 
he fuffered, to ftrike at random and without refpe£t of 
perfons. 

Hitherto, however, the attacks had been wholly con- 
fined to the pope’s fpiritual authority : but the moment " 
was now come when a part of what he called his^a- 
trimony was to be invaded. Bouche, one oF the depu- 
ties 
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tics from Provence, was the firft to exprefs a wHh for 
the re -union of the Comtat of Avignon to the French mo- 
narchy. 

That petty trail of country had been a fource of fre- 
quent diiputes between the kings of France and the popes. 
The legitimacy of its acquifition by the Holy See had 
remained problematical among hiftonans, but incontefta- 
ble among the canonifts. This queftion, which the , 
French government confented to leave undecided while ; 
on good terms with the pontiff, was decided by overt 
£&. whenever it had any caufe of complaint againft him. 
Thus, twice in a fmgle century — the firft time under 
Louis XIV., the other under his fuccefTor— the Comtat 
had been feifed by France, in whofe hand this was an 
effe&ual mean of chaftifing thofe popes with whom fhe 
was diffatisfied. At the epoch of Clement XIV. ’s ele- 
vation to the papacy ihe had been in pofleflion of it fince 
the time when Clement XIII. had incurred her difplea- 
fure by his ridiculoufly fanatic conduft toward the duke 
of Parma. The iong-expe£ted bull, which fuppreffed the 
order of the Jefuits, was, in 1774, the fignal of reconci- 5 
lhation, and was foon followed by the reftitution of the : 
Comtat. ' 

From that period, however, the pofleflion of it was 
no longer fo peaceably enjoyed by the Holy See as it had 
been in times paft. The pontiff experienced fome con- 
trarieties from the tax-farmers, who with edto extend to it 
the fale of fait : his right to certain tolls was contefted : 
in abolifhing the order of the Celeftines in France, we 
maintained that the fuppreflion ought alfo to include the 
city of Avignon ; and, as a preliminary ftepto that effeft, 
we began by feifing the property which thofe monks pof- 
feffed in our territory. 

Thefe petty difputes were affairs of confiderable mag- 
nitude for the Holy See, and particularly for its vice-le- 

f ate. They prepared the public mind for a revolution. 

eople began to view with impatient eye a fmall ft ate 
inclofed within the bounds of a great kingdom, and, by 
its pofition, often ferving as the haunt of robbers and af- 
fording fhelter to fmugglers : they examined more at- 
tentively by what title a foreign prieft poflefled a proper- 
ty 
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ty in the interior of France ; and doubts were raifed con- 
cerning its legitimacy. 

The inhabitants of Avignon and of the Comtat were 
even at this time divided into two parties. The one— 
which, it muft be owned, was the more numerous — boro 
without murmuring, a yoke which the popes had almoft 
always rendered light. They faw themfelves on the fame 
footing with the natives of r ranee in every advantageous 
point of view ; and, as fubjedts of the pope, they enjoy- 
ed fome privileges which the French did not participate. 
They were not overburdened with taxes: and in the feeble- 
nefs of the Roman government they faw nought but mild- 
nefs. — The others, on the contrary, felt their indigna- 
tion raifed by the idea of being enflaved to a pontiff, and 
regretted that they were not completely members of a na- 
tion which, even under the monarchy, adted a confpi- 
cuous part. \ Thefe latter had for their adherents all the 
men of energetic minds, all thofe wl^ofe philofophic pe- 
netration could form a juft idea of prieftly ufurpation and 
tyranny, all thofe whofe turbulent fpirit delighted in in- 
novation. 

Such were tjie difpofitions of people’s minds in the 
Comtat when the firft fhouts of liberty were heard in 
France. The identity of manners and language, vicini- 
ty, and the multiplicity of exifting relations, produced 
fuch effedt as muft naturally have been expedfed ; and 
the inhabitants were foon in unifon with the reft of the 
French. In Auguft 1789 they already had their national 
guards : foon alter, a deputation from Avignon peti- 
tioned for the re-union of their city with France. 
They did not yet (peak the general wilh of their conciti-i 
zens ; but it was now eafy to forefee the fate of the Com- 
tat. 

As foon as intelligence was received there of the mo- 
tion madebv Bouche, the adminiftratioii appointed by the 
pope declared their refolution of continuing faithful to 
his holinefs. 

Meanwhile, however, the people aflembled, and, with- 
out yet ihaking off the papal yoke, framed for them- 
felves a new conftitution. There, as elfewhere, the 
public voice was imperious: the vice-legate, to retain at 
leaft a fhadow of authority, wilhed that this incipient 
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revolution fhould appear to be his work, and gave his j 
fan&ion to the new conftitution. But the court of 
Rome, wh® thought themfelves at a diftance from the 
danger, were lefs accommodating : in April 1790, ahull 
arrived at Avignon which annulled all the ordinances 
extorted from the vice-legate, and prohibited the papal 
commifSoners to publifh them. From that period, Avig- 
non became a theatre of diflenfions that drenched with 
blood the beautiful diftridt of which that city is the ca- 
pital. The details of thofe tranfadtions belong to the 
hiftory of the French revolution ; and we will here notice i 
fuch particulars only as have a direct relation to the pon- 
tificate of Pius VI. i 

His bull had brought to Avignon the feeds of difcord. * J 
The vice-legate, no longer thinking himfelf fafe there, 
retired to Carpentras, where he protefted againfl all that 
had been done. 

Meanwhile the French party faw the number of their i 
partifans rapidly increafing ; and on the twenty-fixth of ^ 
October the nine diftri&s of the Comtat unanimoufly : 
exprefled their wifh to be incorporated with the depart- 1 
ment of the Mouths of Rhone. Soon after this, the op- : 
polite party gained a temporary afcendency. The court 
of Rome proceeded no farther than intriguing in the 
Comtat, and had avoided all explanation of its fentiments ; 
refpedting thofe innovations which appeared to J>e de- 
iired by the majority of the inhabitants. Its partifans, 
affedting to adl as the organs of the entire diftridfc, fent 
to the pope a deputation announcing to him thht it was 
the unanimous and eameft wifh of the people to adopt 
the French conftitution, ^rrd conjuring him no longer 
to perfevere in afilence of which the continuation might 
produce a rupture of the foci al com padl : “ but,” added 
the deputies, “ if his holinefs accept the decrees of the 
“ French conftituent affembly relative to the civil ofga- l 
** nifation of the clergy, the Comtat will remain invio- 
<< lably attached to him, and will immediately declare 
“ any ufurpation of its territory to be high treajon againji \ 
iC fociety .” 

Pius was too much infatuated with the immunities of 
the Holy See, and too ill advifed, to adopt fuch a mezzo 
let mine. A hatred of French principles was become one 
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of the dogmata of the Sacred College. The equivocal con- 
duct of the pontiff and of his vice-legate weakened the 
party who were oppofed to the union. On revolutionary 
ground one firft bold ftep is foon followed by another, 
efpecially when the hand of power is at fuch a diftance 
as to leave a confident hope of impunity. The affembly 
of the Comtat declared that they ceafed to confider the 
vice-legate as the pope’s repfefentative, and prohifed all 
future applications to him, under the penalties of preva- 
rication. They did not however decree an abfolute dil- 
jundtion from the papacy, but named three confervators % 
who fwore allegiance to “‘the nation, the law, and the 
M Holy See.” 

Avignon, now become the centre of infurre&ion, 
outstripped the reft of the Comtat in the revolutionary ca- 
reer. On the feventh of February 1791, it celebrated the 
feftival of the federation. The archbifhop and his cler- 
gy refufing to take the civic oath, the commune declared 
the archbilhop to have forfeited his dignity, and deprived 
the canons of their prebends. At length, toward the 
middle of March, the Avignonefe abrogated the pope!s 
temporal fovereignty over them, and feifed his revenues. 
Carpentras ftill continued refradlory, and determined to 
perfevere in its former allegiance to him. 

But the hour was now approaching when the fate of 
the Comtat was to be definitively determined. The nati- 
onal affembly made it the fubjedf of their deliberations in 
the month of April. Bouche proved that there was a plu- 
rality of fourteen thoufand votes in favour of the union; 
Menou, by a diplomatic' difcuffion, proved the lawful-, 
nefs of the meafure ; and it was voted in fpite of 3II the 
oratory and erudition difplayed by Maury. But it was 
not carried into effedl without the moft violent diftur- 
bances, excited by the intrigues of the court of Rome, 
and which, during all the remainder of the year* 
1791, rendered the unfortunate Comtat a theatre of hor- 
rors. 

It may* naturally be fuppofed that' the re-union of the 
Comtat with France was reprefented at Rome in the moll 
odious colours. But the Roman court had not waited 
for this provocation before they gave^the moft decifive 
proofs of their ill-will to the French. Pius’s modera- 
tion 
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tion had coft him too violent an exertion of Telecommand 
to be of long continuance. The fear of a revolution 
ferved him at fir ft as a pretext for perfecuting the indi- 
viduals of our nation. Whoever was known to be a na- 
tive of France and not to profefs principles contrary to 
thofe which /lie had adopted, was branded as a patriot 
— a name which, in the vocabulary of the Roman go- 
vernment, defignated a man worthy of being imprifoned, 
banifhed, or at leaft ftri&ly watched. That government 
fuccefllvely paffed from boldnefs to terror, from defpotic 
meafures to religious mummeries. In Auguft 1791; it 
was alarmed by a pretended confpiracy faid to be plotted 
by the unfortunate prifoners whom it had confined in the 
caftle of Saint Angelo. It releafed them, and ordered 
them to be conduced out of the territory of the Ecclefiaf- 
tical State. 

Caglioftro’s affair was conne&ed with thefe fufpicions 
and perfecutions. After the lhameful trial on the fubjeft 
of the necklace, that famous impoftor, having quitted 
France, and peragrated England, Holland, Switzerland, 
had ranged through Italy, had fpent fome time at Naples, 
and thence returned to Rome, where he had married Lo- 
renzia Feliciani, who, under the name of Serafina, has 
been feen in France participating his intrigues, his ad- 
ventures, and his misfortunes. It appears that fhe was 
the immediate caufe of his arreft. Caglioftro gave her 
very harfl) treatment : fhe contrived to efcape from his 
tyranny ; and as her hufband, who was an enemy to 
every other worfhip except that of the fantaftic beings 
which he; caufed to be adored by fools, had prevented her 
from profeffing her religion, the firft ufe fhe made of her 
liberty was to go to confeffion. She difclofed to her 
ghoftly director all the dangerous fchemes of which fhe 
was the involuntary confidante and accomplice, and pray- 
ed him to denounce them to the government. It was 
in confequence of this denunciation that Caglioftro had 
been arrefted on the twenty-eighth of December 1789, 
and immured in the dungeons of the inquifition. In 
fearching his houfe, little money was found ; but there 
were jewels and rich clothes, and among others, fome 
T urkifh dreffes. 


Hitherto 
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Hitherto nothing had appeared which could afford rea- 
fon for treating him with rigor: but ere long, indiffe- 
rent houfes at Rome which he had hired, written proofs 
were difcovered of aconfpiracy that he had formed againft 
the city, againft the Ecclefiaftical State, and againft the 
pope himfelf. The tedious examination of his caufe 
produced fufpicions that he was a partifan of the “ French 
“ principles.” The proceedings were long and fecret, 
and gave rife to a variety of conjectures. At length, on 
the Sixteenth of April 1791, he received his fentence, 
by which he was condemned to perpetual imprifonment. 
His wife, who, as the reward of her information, had 
been arrefted at the fame time with him, was ftiut up 
in a convent. For a while thoughts were entertained 
of putting him to death : but, for that purpofe, it would 
have been neceflary to have his trial profecuted to judg- 
ment by the Holy Office, and to condemn him for the 
crime of forcery . 7 'his would have been adding ridicule 
to horror : and the court of Rome was afraid to put this 
additional weapon into the hand of philofophy, which 
already combated with fo great advantage. He was 
transferred to the caftle of Santo-Leone in the duchy of 
Urbino. 

The world remained fome time ignorant of the real 
crimes for which he was punifhed. His trial, however, 
was afterward published by piece-meal ; the pope allow- 
ing this deviation from the general rule which required 
that fuch proceedings (hould remain buried in the raoft 
profound fecrecy. The publication of his trial informed 
the curious inquirer that the great crimes of Caglioftro 
were his being or at leaft pretending to be initiated in the 
mykery of Egyptian free-mafonry, and in thole of the 
fe£t of the illuminati. To the eyes of that ignorant and 
fanatic court of Rome, this appeared fufficient to prove 
him clofely connected with thofe principles which 
were at once dreaded by defpotic authority and by ortho- 
doxy. 

But, in fpite of all the efforts of the Holy See, they 
were making rapid progrefs : they even fpread beyond 
the limits of France. In the beginning of the year 1791 
there appeared at Venice a philofophic treatife on the 

interdi&* 
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interdict, in which the language of the gofpel was thus 
parodied — “ Verily, verily, I fay unto, you, the empire 
“ of reafoQ is at hand ; and the thunders of the Vatican 
{hall not prevail againft it,” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Injuries received by France from the Court of Rome. 


JUS, however, dill pcrdded in the neutrality which 
he had profeffed fince the commencement of our troubles. 
Such conduct was not pleafing to the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Sacred College : they recommended to the 
holy father what they called firmnejs : they hoped thus to 
produce a fchifm in France, and to fave there at lead a 
part of the immunities of the church. A fchifm held 
out the profpeft of “ faithful fervants oppofed to rebel- 
“ lious fons: and was it not better to divide the family 
“ than differ it to be entirely lod ? It was, after all, 
** only ordering the amputation of fome rotten branches, 
“ for the fake of faving the trunk,” The godly Romans 
relied at the fame time on fuccefs in another way, and 
employed the arts of intrigue in France to procure it. 

They 
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They hoped that the king would fet to the orthodox 
party an impofing example by refufing to receive the fa- 
crament from the facrilegious nands of an infamous wretch 
who had taken the oath (fuch were their charitable ex- 
preffions). x But Louis was not yet entirely led aftray by 
his counfellors, and refufed to the Sacred College the gra- 
tification of that triumph. 

Soon after, a new fubjeft arofe which gave additional 
pain to the Roman court. One ofithofe infamous wretches 
who had taken the oath — Gobel, the new bifhop of Paris, 
— iffued a mandate, in which, to calm (as he faid) the 
consciences of his flock, he enumerated a lift of holy bi- 
fhops who had all been eledied by the people. The pope 
was now fenfibly alarmed, and mournfully faid — ** I 
“ forefee it ! France will efcape from me !" To pre- 
vent that misfortune, he formed the refolution of punifh- 
ing thofe refradfory prelates who had fet the example of 
revolt from the Holy See. Toward the end of April, a 
brief was received at Paris, Signed with the name of Pius, 
followed by the fignature of the abbe Royou, in which 
the former ^bifhop of Autun was fufpended from his func- 
tions, and declared excommunicate at the expiration of 
forty days, unlefs he returned to a fenfe of his duty. It 
has been aflerted that an auto-da-fe was celebrated at Rome, 
at which his effigy made a t^onfpicuous figure, clad in a 
famhenito : but this was a tale invented by fome wag who 
wifhed to furnifh a counterpart to what really happened 
at Paris, where the pope’s effigy, decorated with all his 
pontifical robes, had been burned by the multitude in the 
intoxication of a fanaticifm very different from that which 
had a&uated their anceftors. 

The attention of the court of Rome was engaged by 
more ferious trifles. Although the civil conftitution of 
the clergy now feemed to be nearly forgotten, the Holy 
See was zealoufly employed in endeavouring to cure that 
wound infli&ed on the Roman church. 

In the month of May was appointed a new congrega- 
tion of thirteen cardinals and five prelates, who exerted 
their talents in compofing a confolatory letter to the bi- 
fhops, re&ors, curates, who had the /godly courage to re- 
fufe taking the conftitutional oath. 

In 
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In the midft of thefc tranfa&ions, the pofl from Turin 
brought intelligence of Louis’s flight. This was a fub- 
jedt of exultation for the court of Rome : feflive prepa- 
rations were made to celebrate that great event : a crowd 
of Frenchmen fet out from Rome to enrol themfelves un- 
der the banners of their king now reflored to liberty. 
Pius difpatched to the nuncio Pacca, who refided at 
BrufTels, a letter raoft pathetically afFe&ionate, in which 
he congratulated Louis on his deliverance, recommended 
him to the prote&ion of heaven, wifhed him “ a fpeedy, 
“ peaceable, and triumphant return to his kingdom. 
The Roman populace hurried in a fit of enthufiafm to the 
palace inhabited by the French king’s aunts, and rent 
the air with repeat fhouts of “ Viva il re di Francia ! 
The priefts ran from flreet to llreet vociferating prayers 
for the king «« delivered fyom the hands of his mifereant 
u perfecutorsf.” Even the cardinal de Bernis himfelf, 
forgetful of his age and character, indulged in the demon- 
ilrations of puerile joy. 

This, delirium, however, was foon fucceeded by poig- 
nant regret and even by the fling of repentance. The Ro- 
man court were fenfible that they had provoked a ftorm of 
vengeance from which they could not efcape ; yet, in- 
ftead of taking any fleps to appeafe the French nation 
whofe triumph could now no longer be confidered as pro- 
blematic, they braved her refentment, laboured to excite a 
fchifm in her bofom, and proferibed all thofe who con- 
curred in her revolution. 

The archbifhop of Sens, whom Pius had creared a 
cardinal, was become one of the principal objedls of his 
animofity. The pontiff had infilled that he fhould either 
revoke his acceptance of the civil conflitution of the 
clergy or renounce his cardinalitian dignity. JLomenie 
had anfwered this injundtion with a courage which was 
not congenial to him, but which the circumflances de- 
manded — “ Your holinefs leaves me no alternative but 
“ that of becoming a traitor to my country, or refign- 

“ ing 


* £ong live the king of France ! 
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<« ingthehat, I cannot poflibly hefitate, and I fend it back 
“ to your holinefs.” But a voluntary refignation was 
not, in the eyes of the Sacred College, a puniftiment ; 
and punifhment was what their refra&ory collegue had 
merited. The pope therefore thought it his duty to hold 
a fecret confiftory toward the end of September 1791, 
and to erafe the name of Lomenie from the lift of cardi- 
nals. In the difcourfe which he pronounced on this oc- 
cafion’, he inveighed with great virulence againft the 
French principles. 

Thus the Roman government attra&ed the thunder- 
clouds which wcr$ to burft over their own heads ; and 
their terror increafed in the fame proportion with their 
averfion to France, which was embittered to the high- 
eft degree, when the incorporation of the Comtat was at 
length voted on the eighth of October. From that mo- 
ment they no longer obferved any bounds either in the 
expreffions of their hatred, or in their vexatory mea- 
fures, for which the care of their own fafety ferved as a 
pretext. They caufed gibbets to be ere&ed during the 
night at the aoors of feveral houfes, particularly that 
of the prefident of the annona , who was threatened by the 
murmurs of the populace : they ^xercifed the moft op- 
prefiive vigilance with refpedfc to foreigners : they ordered 
every inn-keeper to give in a lift of ajl the perfons who 
lodged with him : they commanded the governors of the 
frontier towns to admit none who could not produce an 
exprefs written order from the Holy See. They now 
dreamed of nothing but infurredtions ; and in fome pla- 
ces, as at Orvieto and Civita-Vecchia, thofe dreams 
were on the eve of being realifed. The tremendous cry 
of “ Viva la libertd * !" was there heard to refound ; 
and a band of jbirri were fent todifperfe the factious mul- 
titude. A certain O&avio Capelli was accufed of infi- 
delity : the Holy Office, which in ordinary times dif- 
played much greater moderation at Rome than in any 
other catholic country, thought that the circumftances 
of the prefent period made feverity its duty, even at the 
rifk of incurring odium and ridicule : accordingly Ca- 
pelli, as “ a vijionary , an impojlor , a free-mafon , a man 

“ fu ff e tied 

* Liberty for ever ! 
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“ Jiifpefted of herejy was condemned to feven years’ im- 
prifonment. Soon after, a Ragufan monk, who was 
held in refpe£l at Rome and even connected with the 
dean of the facred College, was fuddenly arrefled by that 
formidable tribunal : his crimes were tho(e of being a 
free-mafon and initiated in the fame myileries as Cagli- 
oftro. 

During this and the following year the court of Rome 
accumulated the proofs of its terror, and of its enmity 
to the french revolution. The aunts of Louis XVI. 
had repaired to Rome in quell of an afylum from the 
perfecutions to which their family and their religion 
flood expofed. They were received there lefs even as 
princefles than as victims. The cardinal de Bernis ac- 
commodated them in his hotel, and, by his refpeftful 
attentions, laboured to confole them for the lofs of that 
unbounded homage which they no longer received at the 
court of their nephew. The pope dire died the princefs 
della Santa-Croce every- where to accompany them. 

They were foon followed by that courageous but impo- 
tent champion of the Roman prerogatives, the abbe 
Maury, who came to feek at Rome the reward of his 
exertions, an indemnification for his glorious defeat . Pius 
could not have treated him better in confequence of a 
vidlory : he made him the offer of an apartment in the 
Vatican; but the modeft abbef contented himfelf with a 
lodging in the houfe of the cardinal fecretary of Hate. 

Scarcely arrived at Rome, he was nominated archbi- 
fhop of Thebes : he was deflined for an important mif- 
fion and allowed a falary of fixty thoufand Roman crowiw. 
He befpoke rich liveries, and prepared to prove himfelf, 
by the difplay of great luxury, the worthy reprefentative 
of “ the fervant of the fervants of God*.” On the firft 
of May his million was declared : he was to repair as 
nuncio to the diet of Frankfort. He was confecrated 
archbilhop of Nicaea in Saint Peter's cathedral, in pre- 
fence of Louis’s aunts, by the cardinal Zelada, aflifted 
by two refradtory and fugitive French bilhops — thofe of 
Vence and Perpignan. The choice of fucli a nuncio 

excited 

* Servus fervortm Dei , a title a (Turned by the proud humility of the 
popes. ' 
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excited the aftoniftiment and indignation of all tbof* 
haughty Roman prelates who faw themfelves poftponed 
to a foreign prieft diftinguifhed only by fome ufelefs ta- 
lents. But the pope has fo ordained : Maury is to fet out 
for Frankfort : he will moft affuredly obtain the reft it u* 
tion of the Comtat ; for he himfelf has promifed that he 
will. 

It was at this epoch that the war had juft b’azed forth 
between France and the confederate potentates. Pius, 
not content with giving them the aid of his orifons, 
feemed'alfo to make preparations for entering the lifts 
With them. He reviewed his troops, equally formidable 
by their numbers as by their valour. Let us attend him 
in his review. 

The fovereign pontiff had at this time a company of 
a hundred Switzers, and one of halberdiers— two com- 
panies, the one of light horfe, the other of cuiraffiers, 
each confiding of two hundred men indifferently mount- 
ed— the city guard forming a regiment of two hundred, 
known by the appellation of the Red-coats — the garrifon 
of the caftle of Saint- Angelo, amounting to about a 
hundred— a batallion of Corficans — -the garrifons of 
Civita-Vecchia and Ancona, comprifing about three 
thoufand — Total of the totals, five thoufand men. 

It was on the ftrength of this army that the court of 
Rome began their warlike, preparations, and conceived 
the projedt of forming a military line which fhould ex- 
tend from the Adriatic to the Mediterranean. Accord- 
ingly they gave orders for the march of troops and the 
tranfportation of artillery — augmented the garrifon in the 
caftle of Saint- Angelo — fent their treafurer to Civita- 
Vecchia to expedite the intended armaments — directed 
that town to be put into a ftate capable of fuftaining a 
fiege— and even named a generaliffimo : but where was 
a fit man to be found in the ecclefiaftical State ? They 
were obliged to borrow one from fome of the powers at 
war with the common enemy. The choice firft fell 
upon Capranica, who had been for fome time in the fer- 
vice of the king of Sardinia — afterward upon baron 
Marwitz, a Pruflian officer : nor was he the laft. 

Meafures of policy are called in to the aid of thofe mi- 
litary preparatives. A fecret congreefation is held at the 
vol. n. L - , ho ufe 
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houfe of cardinal Gcrdyl. The critical afpe& of the 
times calls for jome grand expedient : what decifive de-» 
termination will their wifdom adopt ?— That of propofing 
a jubilee to avert the diiafters which, impend over the 
church of Rome ! 

Hoftilities of this kind might well have been paffed 
over in filent dildain. The French government, how- 
ever, thought proper to notice them. In the month of 
July, when giving to the nation an account of the dif- 
portions of the different European powers, it announced 
to them that the court of Rome was all'o become the ir- 
reconcilable enemy of France — that it had moll loudly 
protefted againft the feifureof Avignon — that, to fupport 
its claims, it had made application to all the powers, 
even to Ruftia — that it refufed to admit any diplomatic 
agent of the republic, under what title foever — that 
France might already coniider herielf as come to an open 
rqpture with the papacy. 

But the Holy See thought no doubt, that it might, 
under (helter ot its own fceblenefs, brave with impunity 
a power which already fhowed rtfelf formidable. The 
infolent manifefto of the duke of Brunfwick makes its 
appearance : it is received at Rome with enthufiaftic 
tranfport ; it is tranflated into Italian, and profufely diftri- 
buted : it is confidered as the fignal for the annihilation 
of the impious race of Frenchmen ; and perfecutioii is ex- 
ercifed with increased virulence againft the individuals 
of their nation. The French government however 
overlooks thefe new outrages with high minded difdain. 
Its attention is occupied by more momentous interefta: 
it has juft aflumed the republican form, and is on the eve 
of becortiing ftill more formidable. 

About this period appeared in public a letter addreffed 
by an anonymous writer to Pius VI. In it the pontiff 
was treated with extreme feverity r it contained an acri- 
monious enumeration of his defefts and his faults, and 
retraced the principal features of bis reign. Fr6m the 
following paffage a judgment may be formed of the ftyle 
of that letter, which is rather a monument of eloquent 
indignation than a hiftoric document.— “ You concur, 
“ by your contributions, in , the crufade of the enemies 
“ mx France. The draining of the Pontine marfhes, 
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u which tnight havd crowded you with glory, covers 
“ you with difgi'ace, becaufe it is nothing better than an 
“ abfolute robbery* fiilce you have' ufurped that vaft 
“ traft, and converted it into a principality for your 
“ nephew, to whom you have, per fas et nefas gived 
i% an eftablifhment equal to the opulence of fome fove- 
u reigns. Had you not already incurred exceflive guilt 
v ** in ruining your people, as, well by the enormous fums 
“ fo ill expended in the infipid conftru&ion of a facrijly 
“ which will never be any thing better than a monument 
u of your foohlh vanity and want of tafte^as by thefre- 
“ quent emiflion of paper-money by which you have 
u tripled the debts of the Hate ?” — Id another place the 
anonymous author reproaches him with having taken for 
his model thofe fanatic popes who had elevated their 
throne on the bafis of ftupid folly and ignorance, inftead 
' of the prudent Benedict XIV., who above all things 
avoided theologic difputes* He adds— “ For you, holy 
“ father ! was referved the talk of overturning that 
“ throne of folly to which the moft Jhameful vices have 
“ raifed you, and on which you have only difplayed va- 
“ nity, ignorance, prefumption, and the moft greedy 
“ nepotifm. ..... How imprudent in you, holy father ! 

“ to fet yourfelf up as the defender of religion and mo- 
“ rality when all the aftions of your private and public 
“ life are fo many proofs of your atheifm and immora- 
3 t( lity l" &c.« — The writer concluded by recommending 
to him to abdicate the throne, and dilating to him the 
language in which he ought to addrefs the catholic world 
: in difavowing all the follies to which he had lent the fane-' 
tion of his authority. 

£ This violent philippic did not produce at Rome the ef- 
fe& which had been expe&ed from it. The eye of ma- 
:• levolence even difeovered in it the marks of exaggeration: 
f its author was viewed in no other light than as one of^ 
tnofe eloquent infidels who had fworn to overturn the 
throne and the altar: it fupplied with new arguments the 
' enemies of the French revolution, and furnilhed an ad- 
I L 2, ^ ditional 

i ’■ * 

* By right and by wrong— without regard to the diftin&ioa between right 
; and wrong. 
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ditional proof that men often mifs their aim by overfhoot- 
ing the mark. 

Within a (hort time after, the executive council came 
much nearer to it by fpeaking to the pontiff in vigor- 
ous language which was not inconfiltent either with 
French urbanity or with truth. In the beginning of 
December he received from them a letter fuperferibed, 

“ The executive council of the French republic, to the 
44 prince bilhop of Rome.” They very energetically 
demanded of him the enlargement of feveral Frenchmen 
who were arbitrarily confined at Rome. 44 Pontiff of 
44 the Roman church !” fa id they — 44 hitherto ruler of a 
44 feeptre which is ready to efcape from your grafp ! * 
44 know the maxims of the French republic. Too juft 
44 to have any thing to confceal even in diplomacy — too 
44 powerful to employ menaces — but too high-minded to 
44 overlook an outrage — (he is ready to avenge it if peace- ; 
44 able reclamations Ihould prove ineffe&ual.” 

But his holinefs had in fome refpefts anticipated thofe 
reclamations: even before they reached him, he had 
caufed feveral French artifts to be fet at liberty, of whofe I 
number were Chinard an able fculptor, and Ratel. On 1 
the thirteenth of November they had been releafed, having | 
recovered all their effedls, even to their national cockades. ! 
But we had ftill feveral caufes of complaint againft the court 
of Rome. Some fubaltern officers, natives of France, who 
were in the Roman fervice, were (haven, degraded, fent 
to the galleys, for having fpoken favourably of their 
country* The cardinal of York, bifliop of Frafcati, had 
prohibited the innkeepers of his diocefe to receive any 
Frenchman into their houfes. The pulpit, the confel- 
fional, every thing was employed to exafperate the peo- 
ple againff us. Blinded by fear and rage, defpotifm, as 
frequently is the cafe, exhibited itfelf at once in a ridi- 
culous and an atrocious light. . The pope called to Rome 
a body of* militia to fupply the place of the ordinary guard. 
Thofe militia-men, ftjlj more grotefque in their appear- 
ance than his holinefs’s regular troops, became a fubjeft 
bf laughter to the citizens : whereupon the Holy See if- 
fjped- ftrift -orders that people fhould conlider them as 
real foldiers, under pain of corporal punishment. Some | 
wags, however, having, in contempt of that injun&ion, 
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made themfelves' merry at the expenfe of the Roman mi- 
- Iitia-men, atoned for their forbidden merriment -under 
the ftrokes of the rod. ' 

The recruiting fervice meanwhile was profecuted 
with a&ivity ; and, toward the end of December, the 
pontiff publicly announced, that, although he had no 
reafon to apprehend any hoft ili ties and intended to pre- \ 
ferve a petfe£l neutrality, he felt it neverthelefs his duty 
to provide for the fecurity of his coafts, and to raife 
troops in his different provinces for the fafeguard of his 
capital. 

He did not lofe fight of the neceflity of providing a 
chief for that army which was aflembling at his com- 
mand. Several had already been propofed. The choice 
feemed for fome time to be fixed on an Auftrian gene- 
ral, by name Caprara, who, after having viewed thofe 
heroes whom he was to condu£fc in the path of glory, 
declared in plain terms, that, “ at the firft mufket-fhot, 

“ they would all tun away, and leave him tite-a-tctt 
with" the enemy. ,, 

Such 'was the ftate of affairs, and fuch the temper 
of the public mind, when an incident, rather extra- 
ordinary than unforefeen, intervened to precipitate a 
c,ataftrophe which every circumftance tended to accele- 
rate. 

For fome time antecedent, the French refiding in 
Rome had been able to difcover from feveral indications 
that thei;e exifled an intention of involving them all in 
a general profcription : and the mildeft reproach that can 
be brought againft the Roman government, is, that it 
did not redouble its diligence to defeat that horrible con- 
fpiracy. At that period we had not at Rome any ac- 
knowledged agent : but our miniftcr at Naples had fent 
thither one of his fecretaries of legation, Baffeville, to 
plead the caufe of his oppreffcd compatriots. Baffeville 
had obtained from the fecretary of flate ail anfwer cal- 
culated to remove all unealinefs ; and the pontiff himfelf 
had increafed their unfufpefting fecurity by fome of thofe 
phrafes which appear the fpontaneous effulions of Candor. 
The French were preparing to attend one of their meet- 
ings when they learned the difafter that had happened to 
our admiral’s veffel after the expedition to Naples; and 
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they made a colle&ion among themfelves to contribute 
to the reparation of the damages. Such was Hje objeft 
©f their fitft two meetings in the palace of .the academy. ; 
They were to meet a third time to deliberate b 1 the means I 
of fubftituting, in lieu of the ancient 4 rmbrial infignia 
which decorated that palace, the arms of the republic, i 
But the populace, mifinformed refpedtiog the objed of i 
the intended meeting, furioufly crowded to the academy, : 
where they arrived before the artifts. Baflevillc, and 
Flotte, a major belonging to the fleet off Naples, were 
the firft who had exhibited the tricolor cockade : on that > 
yery day they had worn it at a vifit which they paid to the j 
fecretary of ftate, who faid to them, “ The cockade is 
“ ao longer a badge which the French are prohibited to 
wear in Rome.’ 1 

During the interval preceding the hour of the appoint- 
ed meeting, thefe two Frenchmen were taking an airing , 
in a coach. Baflcville had with- him his wife ana 
child. Their carriage flowly moved along the Corfu , 
one of the broadeft and moft frequented ftreets of Rotne. , 
The Roman government has afferted that the affefted ; 
difplay of the tricolor cockade had irritated the populace, 
It was rather the government itfelf that had excited them 
to a&s of violence, by fo many preceding meafures 
ftrongly ftamped with the chara&ers of hatred to all who 
were attached to France. Be that, however, as it may, 
the French in the cbach were fuddenly aflailed with 
hooting, ftones, and mnfket-fhots. Baflcville orders his 
coachman to drive home, fprings from the carriage, 
oppofes the efforts made by major Flotte to defend him ? 
when fuddenly he feels himfelf pierced with a bayonet. 
The foldiery, unreftrained by any control, drag him 
expiring to the adjacent guard-houlc, and feem to have 
given the fignal for a general maflacre. A crowd of 
wretches ravening for carnage run about the ftreets, vo- 
ciferating “ Long live the pope! The holy faith fof 
“ ever! Saint Bartlemy for ever*! Death to all the, 
“ French !” 


Meantime 

* The malfacre of the proteftants in France on Saipt Bartholomew’* 

A. D. 157a, will naturally recur to the mind of the reader. 
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-Meantime the pupil-penfioners of the academy ran ter- 
rified through the halls, and faw themfelves in danger 
of being murdered amid the mafter-produdtions of t^ie > 
arts. 

Several fa£s deeply inculpate the Roman government 
Some ftatements, which are at leaft of queftionable au- 
thority, tend to exculpate it, by throwing the provoca- 
tion on the fide of the French. If we were difpofed to 
anticipate the decifion of hiftory, to which alone if be- 
Jongs to pronounce between thefe contradi&ory aflfertions 
at a period when the paffions fliall be lulled to lilence, 
ve would fay that Rome — at this time crowded with 
tnal-contents of various defcriptions, but all unanimous 
in detefting the French revolution, all faithfully perfe- 
verant in that detection which they confidered as a 
4uty — muft have contained, if not numerous accomplices, 
at leaft numerous confidants, of that horrible confpiracy 
-to which the unfortunate JSafleville fell a vi6tim ; that 
the government could not be ignorant of it ; that, as it 
did not prevent its execution, it may fairly be accufed of 
having at leaft connived at it ; and that this fufpicion 
derives confirmation from the ftyle of the edi£t iftued 
three days after by the pope : for, infiead of making a 
difavowal in the moft decifive language and in that hy- 
pocritically mournful tone which Italian duplicity muft 
have found it eafy to aflutqe, he contented himfclf with 
faying, through the organ of his fecretary of ftate Ze- 
iada* that he “ fenfibiy felt the teftimonies which the 
“ people of Rome had given him, on the preceding days, 
“ of fheir attachment to religion and their affection for 
“ his holinefs’s perfon ; but that the holy father was 
“ affli&ed tp fee that the fame people, amid the emoti- 
“ ons to which they had yielded in expreffing their fen- 
* i timents, had fuft'ered themfelves to be hurried on to 
fome excejjes which had difiurbed the public tranquillity— 
“ exceffes unbecoming a nation who ought to pride 
“ themfelves on having been nurtqred with good pre- 
“ cepts, and trained up in the principles of a morality 
c< whofe every maxim recommends peace, gentlenefs, 
and charity toward our neighbour.” — In another part, 
his holinefs commands his fubje&s “ to keep themfelves 
“ in future in p more calm jlate— to' refrain from all kin,d 
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<c of tumult or aflemblage— to do no damage to any hotel 
“ or any Jhop — and not to infult any perfon, of whatfoe- 
“ vcr origin or country, .or any property belonging to 
“ him,” &c. 

And it was in this foft and tenderly indulgent language j 
that the court of Rome exprefled their difapprobation of v : 
a horrible crime committed agaihft a French agent who j 
had been received by their principal minifter a few hours 
before ! Was it thus that they hoped to difarm the re- 
fentment of the formidable republic which at that 
time made fuccefsful oppofition to a great part of Eu- f 
rope, and already threatened the mod firmly eftablifhed 
thrones? v - 

If anything could appear more aftonifhing than the • 
phlegmatic unconcern of the court of Rome on fuch an 
occafion, it was the patience of the French government 1 
which condefcended to reft fatisfied with fuch a cold dif- 
avowal, and whofe anger was appeafed by fome flight 
marks of repentance. i 

But the indignation which muft have fired the bofom 
of every Frenchman — of every impartial obferver, if 
tliere were any fuch at the time — is at leaft energetically 
exprefled in an anonymous letter addrefled from Florence f 
to the cardinal Zelada, and dated January 25. By it 
we are informed that “ his eminence Zelada, a man of 
“ fuch reputed mildnefs and conciliating difpofition, was 
“ at this critical moment when the lives of all the French 
“ feemed to be in danger, feated by the pope’s fide, 

“ calmly entertaining him yvith the fucceflive details of ■’ 
“ the /hocking fcence which the populace were a&ing 
“ in the ftreets of Rome. Ah ! cardinal Zelada, what 1 

“ is become of that reputation for prudence, ability, and ’ 

“ humanity, of which you had been twenty years in 
“ pofleflion, and which caufed you to be beloved by the : 
“ minifters of France and Spain, courted by all foreign- 
“ ers, and held in eftimation through all Europe ? 

“ What! you compel us then to confider that brilliant *J 
* 6 reputation as one of the ufurpations of the court of 
“ Rome, and to view you no longer as that able minifter 
“ whom the world was pleafed to think you, but as a 
“ detected hyprocrite whofe condu'ft infpires almoft as 
“ much contempt as averfion ?’" 

To 
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To apcount, however, for that cool apathy of the Ro- 
man government after an event that might have caufed 
its inftant overthrow, it is only neceffary to recolleS 
that our government, though plumed with glorious fuc- 
cefles, might ftill appear to ftand on dubious ground ; 
that the Holy See had as a rampart, to flicker it from 
our refentment, a great part of Italy — of that country 
which was ftill thought inacceflible to our arms ; and 
efpecially that it was furrounded by perfidious counfellors, 
who, making heaven a party in the defence of their 
purely mundane interefts ; talked of nothing but ccleJUal 
vengeance , from which it was impoffible for the impious , 
facrilegiousy regicide nation to efcape. 

The pontiff, however, did not place fuch blind reli- 
ance on thefe great motives of fecurity as not to adopt 
other precautions. He configned to oblivion his grounds 
of complaint againft the court of Naples, and, in concert 
with it, planned meafures of defence. He vifited hi* 
arfenals and his pawn-bank*, to appreciate the affiftance 
which he might expedl from thofer two grand finews of 
war, fteel and gold. Alas ! they were both very feeble: 
no cannons in the arfenals, little gold in the coffers ! But 
his principal refource was the fanaticifm of the Roman 
populace ; and he fpared no pains to render it fubfervient 
to his views. At this time he carried on intrigues in all 
the courts pf Italy, and, fetting afide the fcruples of in- 
tolerance, was in concert with that of Saint- James’s 
againft the common enemy of the peace of Europe, Thofe two 
courts of Rome and London deemed to have divided hea- 
ven and earth between them ; the one referving to itfelf 
the religious refources, the other the political. 

Pius filled to the beft of his power his double chara£Icr 
of temporal prince and pontiff: and, forefeeing that the 
vengeance of France could be at mod: only procraftinated, 
he called forth, by energetic proclamations, all his means 
of defence. “ At the found of the bell,” faid he in one 
of them, “ which fhall announce an invafion, let all 

4< the 


* Montc-di-pietk — pawn broker’s office, only on a more extenfive fcale than 
oars, and with this further difference, that the government, i. e. his holi- 
* nefs, was the head -pawn-broker*. Sea Chap. XXXI. toward the end of thi« 
volume. 
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44 the men run to aims ; let them fend off to the interior 
44 of the country all the cattle and forage ; let them fet 
44 fire to whatever elfe remains ; and let them endeavour 
44 to dejiroy by every practicable mean a law lefs and mercilefs 
44 enemy.” — Such were the expreffions ufed by the 
father of the faithful, the vice-gerent of the God of 
mercy ! 

He contented himfelf however with exhorting and 
inviting, becaufe he was convinced, he faid, that all his 
fuhje&s, equally good catholics as good citizens, would 
confider it as their duty to combat a horde of 44 barbarians 
44 who had fworn to overturn, wherever they went, the 
4 * throne and the altar.” — He next promifed indemnifica- 
tions for Ioffes, rewards for diftiilguifhed adiions, and 
particularly a complete amnefty to criminals who /hould 
ftep forward to expiate their crimes by fighting in defence of 
fhe ftate and of religion. From this levy en majfe , thus call- 
ed forth in the name of heaven and earth, he excepted 
pone but old men above the age of fixty years, children 
below that of fixteen, infirm perfons, and ecclefiaftics in 
general, whofe function it was to 44 raife their hands on 
44 the mountain while the faithful were combating in 
44 the plain.” 

This extraordinary proclamation would alone have 
been fufficierit to juftify the meafures which were at 
length taken againft the court of Rome, and even againft 
the Catholic church. How was it poffible any longer to 
acknowledge, as the prevailing religion in a ftate, that 
religion of which the fovereign pontiff, with his facred 
book in his hand, dares proclaim to the univerfe that it 
is neceffary to deftroy an enemy by every practicable mean 
* — encourages to the commifiion of crimes by the facility 
of expiation, in abfolving all criminals who fhall ftep 
forth to 44 fight in defence of the ftate and of religion” — 
and fandfcions the flothful idlenefs of the priefts by declin- 
ing them to remain inactive fpe&ators of thofe combats 
in which they impel their flock to engage, and which 
#r$ undertaken for their own defence ? In the age of the 
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erufades, in that of the league*, did fanaticifm ever fpeafc 
in language more abfurd or more intolerant ? 

The emperor alfo was one of the principal fupporters 
of Pius, who received from him counfels, eulogiums, 
encouragements, and who with godly tranquillity beheld 
the Englilh and Spanifh fleets proteaing Italy from in- 
vafion. f But the fuccefles of the coalition were neither 
conftant nor univerfal : the Pi£montefe army had fuffer- 
ed repeated checks; and it was ftill neceffary to obferve 
fqme delicacy of conduct toward France. I nftead, there- 
fore, of braving the republic, the pontiff, toward the 
end of June, ordered the reftoration of a French tartane 
which had been captured by one of his guardacoJlas y and 
carried to Civita-Vecchia : for he was “ not,” he faid, 
** at war with prance.” By what epithet fhall we 
chara&erife that pontiff who dares to affert that he is 
^ not at yvar with France,” yet invites his fubje&s to 
deftroy all the French ** by every prafticable mean,” and 
labours in every court of Europe to excite enemies again# 
them ? 

But a circumflance which more ftrongly operated than 
liis falutary dread of France in rendering nim ftill cauti- 
ons, was the feeblenefs of his refources. Of this he every 
day gained frcfh conviftion. Toward the conclufion of 
the year 1793 tax £ s were burdenfome and ill paid : 
provifions were fcarce and dear : the people vented loud 
murmurs on feeing them embarked and fent off to fupply 
the fleets of the confederate powers. Two months after 
neceflity compelled the adoption of a meafure which at 
any other time would have been deemed more than bold. 
The new treafurer, Laporta, who had fucceeded the 
fquanderer Ruffo, put in requifition the plate belonging 
to the churches, for the purpofe of devoting it to the mint- 
age of ten millions of fmall coin, intended to be employ- 
ed in paying off the cedole . 

Pius eagerly laid hold on every circumflance which 
afforded him an opportunity of difplaying his zeal. In 
the firft months of the year 1794, fuccefs feemed to fmile 
bn the Auftrian arms. The emperor had conceived the 

idea 

* The catholic league, formed againft the hugonots, in the reign of Henrj 

III. of France.” 
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idea of placing himfelf, at leaft during a while, at the 
head of his army. Such a glorious inftance of felf-devo- 
tion appeared to Pius deferving of encouragement and 
even of recompenfe: accordingly he fent to Francis II. 
a golden medal reprefentjng Saint Peter and Saint Paul, 
and inclofed in a relique-cafe. “ Fight,” faid he to 
him, in a letter which accompanied the prefent — “ fight 
“ in the name of thofe two valiant foldiers of Quilt.” 
The exhortation reached the emperor probably after 
his precipitate retreat : it was difapproved even at Rome : 
but the pope had contra&ed the habit of committing 
a&ions which alternately expofed him to ✓ ridicule 
and refentment ; nor fhall we fee an end of fuch condud 
until the hour of his downfall. 

The remainder of the year 1794 was fpent in devifing 
means to procure a fupply of fpecie, and means to fana- 
ticife the multitude. The former proved a more difficult 
talk than the latter. To carry on his military prepara- 
tives, an increafed expenditure became neceffary, and, 
confequently, an augmentation of taxes. The Roman 
people now, inftead of rifing againft the french, were 
near rifing againft their own government ; and, at the ter- 
mination of the year 1794, attempted to fet fire to the pa- 
lace of the duke Brafchi, whofe riches excited indigna- 
tion amid the general diftrefs. 


CHAPTER 


/ 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


EmbarraJJmenls and Inconjijlencies of the Court of Rome . 


V ARIOUS circumftances at this time concurred in 
irritating the minds of the Romans. During the three 
preceding years, the pope had thought proper tt> prohi- 
bit the aiverfions of the carneval, in confideration of 
the calamities of the church. The lower orders alone 
fuffered by this prohibition : the nobles alone diverted 
themfelves ; the law being mute with refpedk to the lat- 
ter. The impatient inhabitants of the Traflevere quarter 
and of the Porta del Popolo y (hocked at that exclufive pri- 
vilege, refolved to have their fhare alfo in the diverfions 
of the feafon. On the Thurfday before lent (of the 
year 1795) they ran about the ftreets in maiks. On the 
following Monday the patrols attempted by violence to 
reprefs thofe fallies of coarfe but innocent gaiety : the 
confequence was an open infurre&ion, in which ftilet- 
toes and knives were employed to fecond the volleys of 
flones. The Borghefe palace was befieged : but a few 
handfuls of coin difperfcd the befiegcrs. The duke Braf- 
chi was involved in firpilar danger: his wife, confined 
by ficknefs to her bed, was near lofing her life in 

confequenoc 
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confequence of the fright. The Piombini and Cki^i 
palaces were preferved by barricadoes. 

Private individuals were the only fufferers by this com- 
motion : they were pillaged : they were obliged to pay 
ranfoms. The terror Was general throughout Rome: 
and many foreigners fled from the city. The govern- 
ment remained a paffive fpe&ator of the dorm in hope 
that it would prove no more than a tranfient gull. They 
did not difeover in a few bands of plunderers the elements 
of a ferious infurre£Hon ; The Romans at this time did 
not^refemble thofe of their anceftors who, feceding to the 
Sacrtd Mount, compelled the fenate to pay deference to 
their wi flies — and much lefs thofe Frenchmen of the 
fourteenth of July who in a Angle day fliook the foun- 
dations of their ancient government. On this occafion 
(add it was perhaps the only inftance of his prudent ma- 
nagement during ten years) the pope applied to the evil 
its true remedy. He did not confider this mutinous fit 
as indicative of a fettled wifli for liberty. But, when 
the danger was pall, he adopted indeed a meafure which 
might well have been thought ridiculous. Sufficient re- 
fp£<a had not been paid to his agents : he therefore 
thought pioper to declare the papal foldiers inviolable 
as their mafter, and to announce that any infult of- 
fered to a jbirro would be deemed an a£t of high trea - 
fin- 

In the cotirfe of the year 1795, w h> c h Was f° favoura- 
ble’ to our arms, the pope did every thing in his power to 
avoid coming to a rupture with us, and even took fome 
flops, which, at the fame time that they afforded glaring 
evidence of his terror, ferved well eilough to conceal his 
averfion. In July he learned that a French brigantine, 
chafed by two Neapolitan tartanes, had been driven 
afhore on the coaft of the Ecclefiaftical State, and that 
its haplefs crew, efcaped from Ihipwreck and captivity, 
were roaming in the woods near the fea-fide and in the 
utmoft diftreis. His pontifical bowels yearned ; he fent 
afliftance to thofe unfortunates* caufed their veffel to be 
repaired, and convoyed by an efcort to a certain dif- 
flance. On this occafion ne declared that he was at war 
with nobody, that he was defirous of living in peace, 
and did not wifli to injure any nation. 

A fingular 
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A Angular circumftance was, that, even while he w& 
hauling public prayers to be offered up for the fuccefs of 
the imperial armies, and lavilhing on them his plenary 
indulgences, he treated the fubjedts of Auftria with greats 
er feverity than he exercifed againft the French* Dur- 
ing the year 1795 he detained in prifon two chaplains 
of the court of Vienna, Monaco and Poli, on the charge 
of being attached to the opinions of the bifhop of Piftoja* 
This, truly, was a fit moment to think of thofe puerile 
difeuflions, which at moft were only worthy of the atten- , 
tion of the church in her hours of peaceful leifure ! 

The court of Rome had now precifely reached the pe- 
riod of its greateft internal embarraflments. Specie, 
provifions, confidence in the government, all was defi- 
cient at the fame time. To palliate one difeafe which 
was already deemed incurable, they increafed another of 
more dangerous complexion — the difeontent of the peo- 
ple. A new emiflion of cedole was made, which were 
not exchangeable for cafh in any fums above five crowns. 
The venders of provifions were obliged, at the clofe of 
each week, to carry to the bank dello Spirito Santo a part 
of the fpecie which they had received* and to accept 
cedole in exchange for it : moft of the convents were in- 
vited to fend their fuperfluous plate to the mint : but all 
thefe refources proved yet infufiicient ; and fo urgent 
was the diftrefs of the papal treafury toward the end of 
December, that the pope confented to fell a great num- 
ber of his carriages, and forty of his fined horfes. The 
fura of fixty thoufand crowns which he raifed by the 
fale was quickly fept to the pawn-bank and the bank 
dello Spirito Santo f which were crowded with people im- 
portunately prefling for the exchange of their cedole. 

The immediate caufe of this increafed diftrefs lay in 
the military preparations which the court of Rome had 
the boldnefs to make for the purpofe of repelling an at- 
tack which their own extraordinary conduft had provok- 
ed. In April 1796,' at the moment when they feemed 
defirobs of deprecating the ftorm which already began to 
growl over their heads, a body of Neapolitan cavalry pre- 
sented themfelves on the frontier, wiftiing to pafs through 
the Ecclefiaftical State on their way to the Milanefe. 
What did his holinefs now do to prove bis neutrality ? He 
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appointed a commandant, who was dire£ed to accompa- 
hy the Neapolitans, and infure to them a fupply of pro- 
vifions. 

This inftance of partiality was not calculated to conci- 
liate the good-will of a victorious general, who was al- 
ready mafter of Lombardy, and who, (lationed at Milan 
as the centre of his prefent and future conquefts, threat- 
ened all Italy, and particularly the papal territory. The 
court of Rome had not imagined that his fuccefles would 
be^ durable; and, according as they had appeared certain 
or doubtful, the pope had alternately behaved with fup- 
plenefs or arrogance. In the fpring of 1796 he plainly 
perceived that his pofition was uncommonly critical : but 
to whom fliould he have recourfe for its melioration? 
The cardinal de Bernis, formerly his counfellor and me- 
diator, was himfelf no longer in that calm fituation 
which. might enable him to give prudent advice: he was 
befides, on more than one account, odious to that go- 
vernment whofe anger was to be averted. The Spanifh 
minified alone remained in fuch an attitude as could ren- 
der his intervention ufeful : his court, after a tranfient 
war, was again on terms of amity with the French re- 
public : hischara&er, his knowledge, his long experience, 
the (lately magnificence by which he was furrounded, 
the figure that Spain had conftantly made among the ca- 
thplic powers, had railed him to be the man of greateft 
confequence in all Rome. The Spanifh palace and its 
exteniive appurtenances conftituted in that city a kind of 
independent ftate, whofe chief faw under his prote&ion 
and guidance a population of fourteen thoufand fouls, en- 
joyed bi9 immunities which no hand would have dared 
to violate, ai\d had his guards and even his gentlemen. 
The greateft perfonages, the cardinals, courted his fa- 
vour : thofe who bore him no affe&ion were neverthe- 
lefs afraid to refufe him the outward marks of efteem and 
refpedt ; and, where every other fentiment was want- 
ing, at lead he commanded fear. Such was the man, 
whom — not every heart invited, but every eye Jooked up 
to* when they faw the Ecclefiaftical State threatened with 
invafion by the victorious Buonaparte. 

* The cardinal Zelada had not long been in office before 
he perceived his own impotence. He felt himfelf ex- 
' tremely 
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tremely inadequate to the talk which Pius had thought 
he might venture to 'intruft to him. Deftitute of activi- 
ty, and poffeffing hardly any influence, he was no better 
than a mere oftenfible tool in all thofe meafures of which 
the French government had reafon to complain. The 
court of Rome, juftly alarmed by the progrefs of a revo- 
lution which attacked prejudices of every kind, 
thought it neceffarv to oppol'e a barrier to that torrent. 
The ordinary means were inefficient. Zelada, charac- 
teriftically feeble, and whofe faculties were ftill far- 
ther enfeebled by age, was ill qualified fingly to guide the 
reins of government iri fo critical circumftances. The 
pontiff committed them to the hands of a congregation 
compofed of fome cardinals, as Albani, Gerdyl, Anto- 
nelli, Borgia, Zelada himfelf, together with fome pre- 
lates, and Appointed as their fifeal , that is to fay their 
principal agent, a criminalift named Barberi, a juft man, 
it was faitl, but fevere and violent, who, by his exceffes, 
contributed not a little to accelerate the downfall of the 
Roman government. It was through him alone that the 
pope held correfpondence with the congregation, all whofe 
reports Barberi diftorted in obedience to the dictates of 
his own paffions. He thus engroffed all the authority 
which ought to have been veiled in the congregation: 
he exercifed aCts of perfonal vengeance : he fubferved 
every fufpicion : he let loofe every hatred ; and, while 
he continued to difguft Romans and foreigners, the friends 
and the enemies of France, the pontiff alone confidered 
himfelf as indebted to him for his own falvation and that 
of the ftate. Every individual bowed fubmiffive, every 
tongue was filent, at lead in his prefence. 

Notwithftanding the clamours of the faCtions oppofed 
to France, the chevalier Azara ftill retained not only 
fome afcendency over the pope, but alfo the confidence 
of the Roipan people. He condefcended to make one 
laft effort to extricate the Holy See from the danger in 
which a fucceflion of imprudencies had involved it. He 
confented to become its mediator with the youthful con- 
queror who menaced its territories, and repaired to 
Buonaparte at Milan. All Rome in anxious expe&a-* 
tion awaited the refult of his conferences with that gene- 
ral. The populace loudly expreffed their wifhes for the 
vol. ii. M prefervation 
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prefervation of peace : they affembled in crowds before 
the door of duke Brafchi, whom they fufpe&ed of enter- 
taining a defire different from theirs ; nor could they 
other wife be appeafed than by t affurances that the duke- 
nepHew had on the contrary determined his uncle to com- 
mence a negotiation. 

But the progrefs of the conferences was much#lefs ra- 
pid than that of our arms. Intelligence was received at 
Rome, that on the firft of Meffidor (June 19, 1796), a 
divifionof the French army had entered the papal domi- 
nions. On the frontier of the Bolognefe and Modenefe 
territories flood the fort of Urbino, which we could not 
leave in our rear. It was fummoned to fqrrender. This 
fort was garrifoned by five hundred foldiers, “ fine- 
looking fellows,” faid Buonaparte in his relation of the 
affair, “ and well clad: but they were pope’s-men !” 
The fort furrendered. This was oqr firft conqueft in 
the Ecclefiaftical State. Soon after, we became mafters 
of Bologna, Ferrara, and even Ancona. Thus the Ho- 
ly See loft, within a few days, two of its legatine go- 
vernments, its two fineft provinces, which it has never 
fince recovered, and, where no individual has regretted 
its yoke. 

The news of thefe events caufed a great ferment 
among the Romans. They affembled in groups which 
difplayed the features of anxiety rather than of fedition. 
The government, however, was alarmed by thefe ap- 
pearances : the fecretary of ftate addreffed a proclama- 
tion to the mal-contents, and fpoke to them in the lan- 
guage both of the temporal and fpiritual powers, which 
flood in need of mutual fupport to fucceed in ftill retain- 
ing any authority. “ As Chriftians,” faid he to them, 
“ have recourfe to God : as fubje&s, place confidence 
“ in your fovereign, who leaves nothing unattempted to 
“ fecure peace.” 

About this time the priefts of the Ecclefiaftical State 
crowded to the temples, to the public fquares — opened 
to their flocks the treafures of celeftial liberality — pro- 
mi fed forty thoufand years of indulgence to whoever fhould 
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aflift in repelling the French, “ the fcourges of the 
church *. 99 

The general, anxiety, however, continued to operate 
with undiminiflied poignancy. Already the principal Ro- 
man families were feen retiring from the city. The car- 
dinals were preparing to follow them, when a courier ar- 
rived, who had been di (patched from Bologna by the 
chevalier Azara,' with the news of the arm iftice which 
he had juft concluded. The facrifices which he had been 
obliged to make were painful : it coft the pope the two 
legatine governments of Bologna and Ferrara, his fineft 
paintings, his moft beautiful ftatues, and a contribution 
of fifteen millions: but thefe were the only terms on 
which he had been able to arreft the tide of Gallic con- 
queft. 

This armiftice fupplied the enemies of the chevalier 
Azara with new means of bringing him into difcredit, 
and even rendering him odious. According to their re* 
prefentations, that minifter “ had facrificed the Holy 
“ See : his condudf was dictated by his hatred of the 
u Romans, and by his irreligious principles, evidently 
“ fimilar to thofe which the French arms rendered tri- 
“ umphaht.” — But this was not a feafon for declamatory 
inveftive : it was neceffary to devife means of fulfilling 
the condition of the fatal armiftice. The pope immedi- 
ately fent for the cardinal earner lingo and the governor of 
Rome : he convoked the congregation of ftate : he deli- 
berated : he refigned himfelf to his deftiny, and in the 
night of the 28th of June difpatched a plenipotentiary 
to Paris. The perfon chofen for that million was Pie- 
racchi, who had already been internuncio in France ; and 
with him was aflociated Evangelifti, whom the cheva- 

M 2 lier 


* Thus they commented on a brief iflued by the pope, which had beert 
profufely difTeminated through the country, and which is worthy of being pre- 
ferved, as one of the moft curious monuments of atrocious fanaticifm. It is 
as follows : 

“ To all our dearly-beloved catholic fons, brethren in Jefus Chrift. 

“ Wfe pray you, for the good of Chriftianity and of his holinefs, to take 
“ Vparms in defence of religion. Whoever (hall kill a Frenchman, will per- 
u form a ficrifice acceptable to God •, and his name (hall be inferibed among 
4< the names of the elett of the Lord.'’ 

See the “ Political and Military Memoirs, illuftrative of the Secret Hifto* 
M r y of the French Revolution,” vol. ii. page 10$. 
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licr Azara had taken with him to Bologna as his fecre- 
tary. 

Thefe political fteps were followed by public prayers, 
thankfgivings, and proclamations : but the chief difficul- 
ty was not yet furmounted. The contribution promifed 
to France muft be raifed without delay. The ordinary 
resources were exhaufted nor could taxation furnifh new. 
Pius propofcd in a fecret confiftory to take the remainder ! 
of thofe fums of money which had been treafured in the 
caftle of Saint- Angelo fince the pontificate of Sixtus V. 
On any other occafion fuch a meafure wolild have been . 
deemed facrilege : under prefent circumftances, the 
terror was now fo profound and univerfal that the pope’s 
propofition was unanimoufly adopted. 

But thofe treafures of the caftje of Saint-Angelo were 
hardly fufficient to pay the firft inftalment : for the fub- 
iequent payments it became neceffary to employ other ; 
means. The churches and all the pious foundations were ' . 
obliged to deliver up all their ornaments and veffels of 
gol^ and lilver which were not abfolutely indifpenfabie 
for the celebration of divine fervice. An edidf was if- 
fued, inviting all the pope’s fubje&s to carry to the trea^ ; 
fury all their fuperfluous plate. Four Roman noblemen . 
were charged with the collection. The prince'Doria , 
fent in a gratuitous donation which was valued at half a 
million. 

To divert the minds of the Romans from brooding on 
thofe fubjedts of anxious concern, prayers were called in ; 
to their aid, and indulgences, and miracles in particular, 
which Teemed to be. multiplied in thefe critical moments. 
At Ancona, notwithftanding the prefence of the French 
who were fo little "inclined to fuperftitious credulity, : 
there was net a Madonna that had not exhibited fymp- 
toms of animation ; and the faithful were firmly perfuaded 
that to the interceffion of the Virgin alone they were 
indebted for that armiftice which coft them fo dear, and 
yetw^sfo earneftly defined. At Rome, as it was highly pro- 
per, the miracles were even more brilliant than at Ancona. 
There, all the Madonnas opened and fhut and rolled 
their eyes: near fome of them, withered flowers reco- ' 
vered their^bloom, dry branches refunded their verdure ; . 

and 
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and the multitude flocked in crowds to the fight, admired, 
and attefted what they had feen. 

It was amid this phrenfy of devotion that the chevalier 
Azara entered Rome on his return from Bologna. Notr 
withftanding the inftigations of the chevaliers enemies, 
the pontiff received him with ea^ger warmth, gave him 
feveral fecret audiences, and received from him counfels 
of which fubfequent events have proved that he had 
not the wifdom to avail himfelf. Pius’s intellects were 
at this time in a date nearly bordering on alienation : but 
there was fomething gloomy in his delirium. Thofe mi- 
racles, which by all his fleck were confidered as fo auf-. 
picious omens, to him appeared fure tokens of the di- 
vine wrath : to appeafe it, he ordered vifits, in the form 
of proceflions, to fix churches. In thofe religious cere- 
monies, ladies of the higheft rank bore the facred ban- 
ner; and the cardinal della Sommaglia, well fitted bv his 
natural caft as by his ftation for adting every fort of cha- 
racter, did not difdain the talk of carrying the crofs. 

Such Was the manner in which the court of Rome 
waspreparing to receive the French commiffioners 'who 
were 'coming to execute the conditions of the armiftice. 
The cardinal Zelada thought it his duty to teftify the 
warmeft defire of giving them a good reception : and 
although it was well known what he thought of the frtu- 
ation of the Holy See, he had the effrontery to declare 
in a hypocritic proclamation, that the armiftice was ** an 
“ effect of Xjod’s mercy, fince it was, after all, an ad- 
u vantage to facrifice a part for the fake of preferving 
“ the reft.” He k moreover threatened w'ith the fevereft 
punifhments whoever Ihould dare to offer even, the flight- 
eft infult to the French commiffioners or any of 
their fuit. By this conduct the court of Rome an- 
nounced very pacific intentions, but at the fame time be- 
trayed confiderable diftruft of the difpofitions of the Ro- 
man people, and feemed to prepare for itfelf an 1 apology 
beforehand. 

In the month of July, arrived the firft of the expe&ed 
commiffioners, citizen Miot, our minifter in Tufcany. 
The chevalier Azara, who after having tranfadled the 
. affairs of the court of Rome, now did the honours for it, 
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went to meet the pallic commiffioner as far as Ponte- 
Molle, and introduced him into Rome under the efcort 
of a piquet of cavalry, and preceded by a French cou- 
rier' decorated with that tricolor cockade which a few 
months before, had fo violently excited the indignation 
of the Roman people. 

Miot was at firfl received with all the appearances of 
warm cordiality, and diftinguifhed by thofe honours 
which are ufually referved for embaffadors extraordi- 
nary. All the cardinals, fo well fchooled in the arts of 
diflimulation, came to vifit him. The chevalier 
Azara procured him an audience of the pope, which 
lafted nearly an hour : the converfation wholly turned on 
indifferent topics, nor was any except tranfient mention 
made of the conditions of the armiftice. Pius folemnly 
declared that they were, in his eyes, “ una cofa facro- 
“ Janta * but experience foon taught us what degree 
of fincerity accompanied thofe words pronounced with a 
penitential air. Afterward, for form-fake, Miot had a 
conference with the cardinal Zelada. The latter was fo 
enfeebled by age and folicitude as hardly to retain the ufe 
of fpeech: he therefore nominated a prelate to fupply 
his place in the conferences relative to the armiftice. 

. The other French commiffioners fucceffively arrived. 
Their prefence caufed a lively fenfation at Rome : they 
were viewed with an eager curiofity which had nothing 
offenflve in it. They naturally awaked^ unpleafing 
recollections : but what comparison between a fet of 
pacific commiffioners — for the moft part men of tempe- 
rate prudence — and thofe formidable conquerors from 
whom the city ought to have deemed herfelf thrice hap- 
py to have only received laws at a diftance ? Cacauit, 
who had fo long been employed in Italy, clofely followed 
Miot. to Rome ; and, at the end of July, the conferences 
refpeCting the execution of the armiftice were begun in 
the chevalier Azara’s hotel. At thofe meetings the pope 
employed, as his interpreter, the fifcal Barberi, whofe 
intractable difpofition was already too well known. He 
ftill pofleffed paramount influence, and exerted it in'fuch 

, manner 

* A moft facred objedt. 
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manner as to increafe the number of wrongs chargeable 
on the pope. They had not yet reached the term of 
their final completion. 

At this period we received a flight check, and were 
obliged to relinquish for fome time the fiege of Mantua^ 
Pius’s perfidious counfellors law that this was a favourable 
moment to repair at lead a part of his Ioffes ; and, not- 
withltanding the energetic reprefentations of the cheva- 
lier Azara, the pontifl' di fpatched a vice-legate to retake 
pofleflion of the legation of Ferrara. This little triumph 
was of thort duration. The vice-legate, on his arrival* 
found the Ferraiefe tolerably quiet, and imagined that 
they were difpofed to replace themfelves with pleafure 
under the papal yoke : but he faw them rife in infurrec- 
tion when he attempted to fubftitute the arms of the fo- 
vereign pontiff to thofe of the French republic. Soon 
afterward the tide of Gallic victory refumed its wonted 
courfe : the vice-legate’s million was at an end ; and h,e 
thought himfelf very fortunate in being allowed to return 
to Rome. 

Meantime the refpeftful attentions which had in the 
firft inftance been Ihown to the French commiffioners 
were fucceeded by infults as foou as our fituation began to 
appear critical. Miot, returning to his pod at Florence 
after amonth fpent at Rome, became the object of a po- 
pular commotion in his way through Spoleto ; nor did 
he without difficulty efcape the rage of the populace 
who were dined up againd him. Even at Rome, two 
of our commiffioners, who had quietly dopped to view 
the column of Trajan, were fird aflfailed with a volley of 
dones thrown by children, and afterward, in attempting 
to make their efcape, heard the alarming cry of “ Kill 
“ them ! they are Frenchmen ! they are commiffioners !” 
In fa£t they were in imminent danger of lofing their 
iiyes ; and, for their prefervation, they were foleiy in- 
debted to the interference of a Roman officer who con- 
ducted them to the governor of the city. The latter dam- 
mercd out an apology in the following hypocritic drain — 

“ You mud attribute this commotion, which we difavow 
“ and regret, to the unfavourable intelligence received con- 
•* cerning the French armies.” — “ And what would you 
“ lay,” replied one of the commiflaries, “ if — now that 
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“ we have vidlories to celebrate inftead of Ioffes to de- 
“ plore — we fhould difpenfe with our obfervance of the ar- 
“ millice?’’ — The governor promifed to exert increafed 
vigilance i, the commiffioners were conducted to their ha- 
bitation, but not without hearing on every fide of them 
the loud hootings of the populace. 

On the fecond day after this event, notwithftanding 
the promifes of the government, notwithftanding the nu- 
merous patrols, fome Frenchmen were again infulted. 
Cacault loft all patience, and was on the "point of fuf- 
fering his indignation to break forth ; but he was ap- 
peafed by the chevalier Azara, who promifed to obtain 
for h im complete fatisfa&ion from .his holinefs. Pius 
wore the appearance of aftonilhment, of afflidlion: he 
lffued frefh orders: he commanded guards to be placed 
within reach of the French plenipotentiary. Some delin- 
quents were arrefted ; and affurances were given that they 
fhould be punifhed. 

It was thefe fcandalous fcenes that finally determined 
the cardinal Zelada in the intention which he had long 
formed of retiring from office. He was very old and in- 
firm*. and faw himfelf refponfible for . difagreeable inci- 
dents which he had not the power to prevent. The en- 
tire government of Rome refted at this time on the inter- 
nal police, which was nominally intruded to the con- 
gregation heretofore mentioned, but in faft was entirely 
lurrendered to the fifcal Barberi, who was now become 
the objeft of univerfal deteftation. On the eleventh of 
Auguft the chevalier Azara wrote to the pope that the 
public intereft demanded the difmiffal of the fifcal , as the 
only mean of keeping the people within bounds, and ap- 
pealing the French republic, whofe refentment might 
be produ&ive of the moft difagreeable confequences to the 
Ecc^lefiaftical State. t 

i$ut Pius could not confent to part with Barberi. He 
thought tlie views of the Spanifh minifter were equally 
anfwered by fubftituting in Zelada’s (lead a cardinal to- 
ward whom Azara appeared to be very favourably difpofed, 
and who was reputed to polfefs both prudence and energy. 

He informed the chevalier that he had appointed to the 
miniftry the cardinal Ignatius Bufca. , a 

Since I 
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Since this new minifter may be confidered as the im- 
mediate caufe of the final calamities of the Holy See, he 
<leferves to be more particuiaily known. 

The prelate Bufca, fprung from an illuftrious family 
in the Milanefe, was gifted with fome external accom- 
plishments : to tallnefs of ftature and elegance of figure he 
added that manner which announced an acquaintance 
with polite life, and language Sufficiently florid to dif- 
guife the mediocrity of his mental endowments. 

He had travelled in his youth, and, after having pera- 
grated France and Germany, had been nominated to the 
poll of nuncio at Bruffels. This was not one of thofe 
nunciatures which dire<5tly led to the cardinalate. On 
his return, Bufca was appointed governor of Rome. In 
addition to zeal and fteadinefs, that poft required con- 
siderable abilities. Bufca endeavoured todiftinguifh him- 
felf injt by his reforms: but he was completely the man 
of pleafure ; he foon relinquilhed a talk which was ren- 
dered too laborious by the contrarieties he had to encoun- 
ter : and, on quitting the governorship of Rome to put 
on the cardinal’s hat, he humoroufly enough obferved, 
that the only obligation which the Romans hadconfented 
to owe him, was that of having taught them “ the 
44 ufe of ice-punch.’ 1 

This Speech was chara&eriilic of him in a two-fold 
light — as a fenfualift and as a man of humour. Thofe 
two qualities — which, whether good or bad, are pretty 
generally affociated with frank nefs — concealed in the 
cardinal diffimulation Sufficiently profound to miilead 
even the chevalier Azara in forming his opinion of 
him. Bufca perceived that this minifter was the only 
man in Rome who preferved the coolnefs of Sober judg- 
ment amid the mod violent tempefts — the only one in 
whom the pope continued to place any confidence, and 
by whofe aid “ a man of talents, Such as he was,” could 
hope to a 6k a confpicuous part. He attached himfelf to 
his company : he affiduoufly frequented the circle of the 
princefs della Santa-Croce, which had long been the ha- 
bitual rendezvous of the foreign minifters, efpecially thofe 
of France and Spain, That lady was effentially kind, 
eafy, 1 obliging. The cardinal Bufca Succeeded in his 
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efforts to pleafe«her : he often faw at her houfe the che- 
valier Azara, and gave him teftimonies of confidence, 
affedlion, deference. A clofe intimacy took place be- 
tween them ; and the chevalier Azara, whom on other 
occafions it was not eafy to deceive, fancied he faw in 
him not only a friend, but alfo a man of amiable difpofi- 
tion, refined underftanding, and conciliating manner, — 
fuch, in Ihort, as the pope could define for his minifter 
in the critical circumftances by which he was furround- 
ed. 

The cardinal Zelada was difgufted with the tfiiniftry, 
and had given more than fufficient proofs of his incapa- 
city. Nothing more than the fligheft hint was necef- 
Cary to induce him jto retire. The Spanifh minifter, 
who poifed in his hand the deftiny of Rome, was per- 
fectly fure of being able to influence the pontiff in his 
choice of a new fecretary of ftate. Our agent m Rome 
at this time was Cacaujt, who had for many years beea 
employed in political millions in Italy, where he had won 
the general efteem. Cacault frequently faw the cardinal 
fiufca, and had conceived of him as favourable an opi- 
nion as that entertained by the chevalier Azara. They 
both feerned to have forgotten a feene which had proved 
that thofe forms of urbanity which the cardinal well knew 
how to aflfume, were a cloak under which lurked confi- 
derable violence and rudenefs of paflion. At table at the 
houfe of the princefs della Santa-Croce, one of theguefts, 
who excited his jealoufy, having indulged in fome poig- 
nant fallies, Rufca darned his plate in his rival’s face. 
He Would not have efcaped a fevere retaliation, if the 
princefs had not interpofed her conciliatory influence to 
l'eparate the two champions. Through refpeCt for 
her, the quarrel was appeafed, and the amiable car- 
dinal was pardoned that 44 momentary ftart of vi- 
44 vac'ity ' . 

This adventure was nearly forgotten when Bufca was 
propofed to the pontiff by the Spanifh minifter to fill the 
poft of Secretary of ftate — that is to fay, was appointed. 
The chevalier Azara foon had reafon to reckon him 
among the number of thofe who requited his favours 
by ingratitude, and Rome had equal c*uife to account him 
one of her mod dangerous minivers. 
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Of the different factions which agitated Rome and op 
preffed the feeble pontiff with a load of heavy anxieties, 
the moll adtive was that of the Albani, which was, on 
tnore than one account, devoted to the houfe of Auftria. 
The cardinal of that name, as dean of the Sacred 
College, and by his birth a member of almoft all the 
congregations, nad great influence on the determina- 
tions of the Holy See. One of his nephews was nun- 
cio at Vienna; another was employed about the perfon 
of the archduke Ferdinand, governor-general of Lombar- 
dy. Thus the whole family were, by the ties of intereft, 
attached to the court of Vienna. They' and all their 
adherents, the fanatics, the partifans of the Englifli and 
Neapolitans, vented murmurs of indignation at the hare 
found of our fucceffes in Italy, and exerted their utmoft 
efforts to drag the court of Rome into the coalition of 
confederate Europe ; not, however, on a preemption 
that Pius could, as a temporal potentate, throw any great 
weight into the fcale ; but becaufe they knew that the 
Holy See flill retained a powerful empire over the con- 
fciences of a part of Europe, and that, in the eyes of 
thofe faithful fons of the church, a caufe became fan&i- 
fied by the adherence of the fovereign pontiff. 

The various enemies of France, then employed at 
Rome all the machinations of intrigue, at one time to 
depreciate our victories, at another to predidl our dif- 
afters, and on every occafion to defame both the princi- 
ples of the French revolution and the men who laboured 
to eftablifh it. The moment our fucceffes appeared doubt- 
ful, thofe intriguers inflamed the mind of government, 
urged the military preparations, and recommended mea- 
furcs of oppreffion. Did we gain any advantages ? they 
immediately receded : and the court of Rome, obedient 
to their impulfe, fpoke in the language of conciliation, 
and adopted fome fteps tending to prove its pacific difpo- 
fition. 

At this period the Neapolitans were preparing to fend 
affiftance to Auftria ; an object which they could not ac- 
complifli without marching their troops through the ter- 
ritories of the Ecclefiaflical State. Already they had ad- 
vanced a body of three thoufand men to Ponte-Corvo, 
under pretence of preventing defertion. This circum- 
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fiance was an additional caufe of embarraffment to the 
court of Rome, who faw that they mufl repel, as a band 
of invaders, thofe troops whofe prefence they could not 
but fecretfy dcfire for their own defence. Cacault, in 
a written memorial, declared to the cardinal fecretary of 
flate, that, if the Neapolitans entered the Roman ter- > 
ritory, his government would confider the armiftice 
as .broken. This menacing notice was communicat- ■ 
ed to the court of Naples ; and on the anfwer of that 
court was now to depend the alternative of peace or 1 
war. J 

The court of Rome were already involved in confidera- 
ble perplexity, when they received a courier from Paris. 

His difpatches related to the negotiation which was , 
about to be commenced at Florence in confequence of 
the armiflice. The demands of the French government 
were peremptory. The hour of conquefl was not yet 
come ; but the feafon of delicacy was already paft. We 
demanded as a preliminary flep, a declaration by the 
pope, letting forth, that, whereas certain common ene- 
mies had furreptitioufly obtained from his piety certain j 
briefs which, in their principles and their effects, were 
contrary to the rights of nations, he “ difapproved and 
“ annulled them.” The injunction was fevere : that 
the infallible pontiff fhould, to the face of the univerfe, 
acknowledge himfelf to have been mijlaken ! fhould ac- 
cufe his friends ! fhould renounce them ! But the dan- 
ger was urgent, and called for a fpeedy determination. 
Pius affembled a congregation more numerous than any 
of the preceding, ana compofed of all the moft enlight- 
ened members of the Sacred College. Thefe were the 
dean Albani, Zelada, Gerdyl, Bufca, Antici, della 
Sommaglia, Antonelli, all cardinals of whom we have 
already fpoken— Caraffa, a man of talents, but intriguing, 
dangerous, and avowedly hoftile to the French— Rove- 
rella, one of thofe whole pleafing manner had recom- 
mended them to the pope, and who with fuavity of dif- 
pofition united a mind tolerably well cultivated— Altieri, 
prudent and moderate even to timidity — Carandini, not 
deficient either in addrefs or capacity, but devoured 
by fecret ambition, and univerfally hated and feared, , 
Ac.. l! 
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Even before this Areopagus had declared its opinion* 
Pius had again recourfe to the interpofition of the che- 
valier Azara to diffipate the dorm which was gathering 
againft him at Florence. But the apparent homage, 
thus paid to his capacity, was only a mean employed by 
his enemies to remove him out of the way. He foon per- 
ceived that fuch had been their view : for hardly had he 
fet out on his million when the fapient congregation pro- 
nounced in the mod ftrongly negative terms on the pre- 
tendons of the Gallic government. In particular, the 
two oracles ©f the Roman theology, Gerdyl and Ante- 
nelli, difplayed all their eloquence and erudition to prove 
that the church was undone if her chief incurred the 
criminal bafenefs of making the retrograde ftep which was 
required of him. * His briefs, they maintained, were 
conformable to the decifions of the councils, the opi- 
nions of the holy fathers, &c. ; and by a retracta- 
tion of them he would fan&ion all the in-roads made 
during the lad feven years upoq the rights of the 
church. 

In dictating this decidon, the fpirit of fanaticifm had 
perhaps lefs influence than the fpirit of party — that is to 
fay, of that Auftrian faCtion which had thrown aflde the 
naafk flnee the departure of the chevalier Azara, and 
under whofe banner the new fecretary of date had en- 
rolled himfelf. The great negociator Galeppi, who had 
accompanied Azara, dill however contrived to fave ap- 
pearances. Suddenly returned from Florence, he arrives 
at Rome, has a conference with the pope, another with 
the cardinal Bufca. A new congregation, more nume- 
rous than the preceding, is directed to examine the cop- 
ditions of peace propofed by the French government, 
and rejeCIs them as inadmiffible. Galeppi returns to 
Florence to try the effeCt of a new attempt : but the 
predominant party at Rome were bent upon war ; and 
the dep which they had taken rendered it unavoidable : 
they therefore make preparation for it, and by means 
which only increafe the difeontent of the people. 

The pope depreciates the coin by increadng its nominal 
value above one fourth. 

He deprives the churches and private individuals gf all 
their fuperfiuous plate. 
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He obliges all proprietors to fell their corn at a low 
price to the department of th c annona, and, in payment, 
to accept cedole at par, though at this time they were fub- 
jeCfc to a difcount of above fifty per cent . 

The military preparatives were now carried on with 
redoubled activity. A civic guard was organifed at Rome ; 
and the greateft families afpired to diftinguifh them- 
felves on the occafion, The fenator Rezzonicois nomi- 
nated generaliflimo of that guard : the three princes, 
Aldobrandini, Gabrielli, and Giuftiniani, are appointed 
7 colonels* Thirty-two companies are formed, each con- 
fiding of a hundred and fifty men : numerous patrols 
fcour the ftreets by night and by day ; and Rome the holy 
once more becomes Rome the warlike. Levies are made 
on all fides ; feven hundred men are difpatched toward 
Bologna and Ferrara: the cardinal Bufca collects all the 
vagabonds fcattered throughout the Ecclefiaftical State, 
who are compelled either to take up arms in its defence 
or to quit the country : the militia aflfembles with acti- 
vity : nought is feen in every direction but tranfpor- 
tations of fmall arms*, artillery, tents, waggons. Con- 
tributions of every fpecies pour in from all quarters : gold, 
filver, jewels, cedole , provifions, cattle, every thing is 
offered with a kind of euthufiafm which might have been 
mistaken for that of patriotifm. Several rich individuals 
levied corps at their own charge, or defrayed the expenfe 
of equipping or arming them — the conftable Colofttia, for 
inftance, a complete regiment of infantry- — the banker 
Turlonia, a company of cavalry confiding of eighty men 
fully equipped. 

In this almod general ferment, equal aCtivity is every 
where difplayed. The Roman government, (halting off 
its habitual torpor, feems to have refumed fome portion 
pf energy only for the purpofe of running with hafty 
drides to ruin. Pius, himfelf the tool of the predominant 
fadlion, fends to all the catholic courts a manifedo, in 
which, after having explained the date of his negotia- 
tion 


* The expreffion in the original is fomewhat different, viz. ermes blanches, 
eomprifing fwords, bayonets, pikes, &c. &c. but excluding all kinds of 
$r e-arms. 
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tion with France, lie calls upon them to unite in the de- 
fence of religion. At the fame time he addreffes to his 
fubje&s a proclamation exhorting them to take up arms 
for the purpofe of repelling the aggreflor. He fufpends 
the execution of the armiftice, which had already been 
commenced. Half a million, on account of the contri- 
bution which he had to pay, was by this time at Rimini : 
he ordered it to be brought back, together with the cat- 
tle that conftituted a part of the fourth million payable in 
articles of provifion. The feven hundred thoufand 
crowns drawn from the caftle of Saint- Angelo for the 
fame purpofe, were carried back to the coffers whence 
they had been taken : the ftatues already packed up in 
chafes, were replaced in their former ftations : the car- 
dinal Pignatelli, who was advanced on his journey to- 
ward Brefcia, received orders to return. 

All thefe meafures, liable to the charge of rafhnefs at 
leaft, were principally concerted with the courtof Vi- 
enna ; but from that of Naples likewife, fupport was confi- 
dently expe&ed ; when fuddenly the Roman government 
were informed that the marquis del Vafto had juft figned i 
a treaty of peace between that court and the French re- 
public. They inftantly coniidered themfelves as undone ; 
and in fa£t fo they were, but for a combination of cir- 
cumftances to which the papacy was indebted for the 
ephemeral prolongation of its exiftence. 

Let pofterity determine what motives could have in- 
duced Buonaparte to fpare the pontifical throne which it 
Would have been fo eafy for him to crufti under the 
wheels of his triumphal car ; fuffice it f6r us to retrace 
here a fummary Iketch of thofe fa&s of which we have 
been witneffes. 

The chevalier Azara, who had gone to Florence in 
the hope of faving the court of Rome, felt fomething 
more than aftoniftiment on learning, that, in his abfence, 
fo great and fuccefsful pains were taken to ruin it ; and 
that, inftead of wilhing for his return, the cabal open- 
ly congratulated themfelves on having refeued the pon- 
tiff from his influence. Pius knew not well how he 
ought to condu& himfelf toward the Spanifh minifter : 
en the one hand, he dared not venture to follow his 

counfels , 
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Cotmfels; on the other, he was afraid of difpleafing tftt 
court of Madrid. In Odlober 1796, he thought it in- , 
cumbent on him to make a dire£t application to Charles , 
IV., requefting him to interpofe his mediation between c 
France and the Holy See. $ 

The Spanifh monarch returned a very affe&ionate , 
anfwer, in which however he explicitly declined the re- l; 
quefted interference. The pontiff now felt how unwifely c 
he had a£led in abandoning Azara to the blind indigna- T 
tion of the fanatics. The cardinal Bufca endeavoured j j 
to preferve toward the chevalier a femblance of cordia- L 
lity and gratitude even at the moment while he entertain- j , 
ed with the court of Vienna a perfidious connexion, of j: 
which the intended i flute was to terminate fn the overturn- | T 
ing of all that the Spanifh minifter had accomplifhed : j, 
and in his correfpondence, to which he laboured to j., 
give the appearance of friendfhip, he had intimated to r - 
him that the pope would feel himfelf ferioufly embarraff- j., 
ed if, at fo critical a jun&ure, that minifter were again 
to make his appearance at Rome. This was the cir- j. 
cumftance that gave rife to the letter written by Azara 
to cardinal Bufca in the year 1796, — a letter certainly 
not intended for publication, but which neverthelefs was ^ 
publifhed. 

That letter was noble and lofty ; the juft'refentment ^ 
that warmed Azara’s breaft, was difguifed in it under 
the forms of friendfhip and familiarity, which however * f| 
did not prevent it from being extremely apparent. He 
gave the papal minifter information of the treaty which j 
we had recently concluded with the Neapolitan court, * 
and of the coniequences which muft thence refult to the ^ 
Holy See. “ I ought not,’* added he, to communi- 
“ cate fuch intelligence to a minifter who is not at li- | 
“ berty to enter into explanations with a poor inf eft cd ] 
44 mortal ; but my heart is wehk, and feels an affe&ion 
“ for my friends, even when they are ungrateful , becaufe 7 
44 it fuppofes them to be miftaken, and willing to be r 
44 x undeceived. 44 I fee,” added he in another place, ] 
44 that, in fpite of evil influence, he” (the pope who 
had written to him) 14 retains a friendfhip and kindnefs 
“ for me * allure him that I am very fat from wifhing 

to 
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“ to expofe him to the inconvenience which he might 
44 fuffer from my return to Rome- I well know' to 
44 what excefs a crowd of phrenfied fools are capable 
“ of proceeding : they may caufe the Spanifh palace to 
44 be fet on fire, my furniture to be deft royed— they may 
44 indulge in every outrage againft me — but they cannot 
44 difturb the peace of my confcience. It does not be- 
44 come me to obtrude my advice, while you have fo 
44 many other advifers : yet, as a laft token of my friend- 
44 fhip, I muft inform you that a moment may lave you 
44 at the expenfe of fome facrifices: but, that moment 
44 once elapfed, your ruin will be complete ...... 

44 If a reliance on your own ftrength, if your arma- 
44 ments, infpire you with confidence, conjummatum ejl * .” 
— 44 Affure the pope,” laid he in conclufion, 44 that I 
44 am his friend, not his flatterer.” Then affumlng 
with the cardinal a tone of familiar gaiety which remind- 
ed him of his former connexions with the Spanilh mi- 
nifter, and of one of his Eminence’s favourite inclina- 
tions, 44 As to you,” faid he, 44 mod eminent fecreta- 
44 ry ! I would be ftrongly tempted to give you a drub- 
44 bing, and then to dine with you on turkey and truffles. 
44 Adieu ! I beftow dli you my benedi&ion.” 

But thefe reproaches were ineffedtual, thefe advices 
came too late : the pope was too clofely furrounded by 
evil counfellors, to be any longer acceflible to the voice 
of reafon. In vain was Cacault veiled with plenipotjen- 
tial authority to negociate : in vain did Buonaparte fend 
information to the pope that his holinefs had it in his 
power to obtain terms lefs fevere than thofe which had 
been fent to him from Florence ; that, for his own part, 
be wilhed 44 rather to be the faviour of the head of the 
44 church, and of thofe beautiful countries, than their 
44 deflroyer.” The only anfwer obtained by Cacault, 
was, that the court of Rome lay under engagements to 
the emperor, whom it was therefore neceflary for them 
toconfult in the firft inftance. 

Accordingly there exifted at that time a very adtive ne- 
gotiation between monfignor Albani and the cabinet of 
Vienna. At firft the interpreter of the Holy See was 
very indifferently received : he heard the court of Rome 

vol. n. N ' condemned' 

♦ The bufinefs i* done— ’ti* all over with you. 
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condemned for having figned thfe armiftice and formed 
a connexion with the court of Naples without the empe- 
ror’s confent ; nor did he obtain more than a hope that 
hrs imperial majefty would notr abandon the caufe of the 
church. 

The coldnefs of his reception nearly had the effect of 
leading back the court of Rome into the path of pru- 
dence, and inducing them to refume the negotiations 
which had been commenced at Florence. Such indeed 
was the condu< 3 : recommended by fome of the cardinals, 
and particularly by Valenti and Antici : but the opinion 
of cardinal Albani prevailed 44 There is/’ faid he to 
the congregation, “ nothing furprifing in the reception 
“ of which you complain : it is only a natural confequence 
“ of the German manners : let us temporife : we may 
“•reft allured that the court of Vienna will again come 
“ over to us.” , 

The event in fome meafure verified the predi&ions of 
the cardinal dean. Soon after, a courier from his ne- 
phew arrives with information that the emperor had con- 
fented to an alliance with the. pontiff, and promifed 
to fend him general Colli, feveral officers, and ten 
thoufand men, to drive the French from both the lega- 
tions. 

This intelligence intoxicated with joy the pope and 
that crowd of fanatics who wiftied for war, from whofe 
’dangers they were perfonally exempt. The delirium 
appeared univerfal in Rome, becaufe moderate men 
were filent and fighed in fecret. Whoever ftiould have 
attempted to open the eyes of the court of Rome to the 
inanity of their proje&s, and to the dangers which they 
courted, would have been branded as a Jacobin. The 
fatal war into which they had determined to plunge, 
was clothed with all the forms of a" war in defence of re- 
ligion. 

Each body of troops, previous to their departure, af- 
fifted at a fermon well calculated to fire their bofoms 
with fanaticifm. The volunteer cavalry, before they 
commenced their march, devoted a week, not to ta&ical 
manoeuvres, but to fpiritual exercifes. On the fixth of 
January 1797, were confecrated, in Saint Peter’s. church, 
the colours of feveral corps who were ready to take the 
field. On thofe colours was embroidered a crofs in imi- 
tation 
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tation of the labarum of Conftantine, accompanied by 
the following infcription, an infallible prefage of vi&ory 
— “ In hoc figno vinces.”— Go !” cried the fanatiq 
monks who were commiffioned to exhoit thofe patriot 
heroes— “ go fight in'the caufe of religion ! Imitate 
** your anceftors ! Go, and conquer the univerfe \ u 

Amid this phrenfy of enthuliafm, it was difficult to 
obtain a hearing for the language of moderation. Cacault 
neverthelefs attempted it : he propofed fome conditions 
which under any other ciicumftances would have been 
accepted. The Neapolitan minifter, the marquis del 
Vafto, who at this time pofleffed confiderable influence, 
afted as mediator in hope of inducing the court of Rome 
to accede to them. But the congregation being confulted, 
rejedled them almoft unanimously ; demanding, as a pre- 
liminary, the reftitution of the two legations. 

During thefe tranfa&ions, on the twentieth of January 
arrives general Colli, whofe prefence infpires the Ro- 
mans with additional boldnels. He vifits his holi- 
nefs’s petty army: he is pleafed with the foldiers, dif- 
fatisfied with the officers: he demands augmentations, 
particularly in cavalry. The pope repofes in him a blind 
confidence, and intrufts him with the exercife of his fo- 
vereign power. He ftrains every nerve to complete, un- 
der the command of the Auftrian general, the number of 
at leaft fix thoufand horfe and eight thoufand foot.— But 
Buonaparte is foon to re-appear upon the ftage, and the 
fcene will quickly change. 

That youthful conqueror, obliged to raife the fiege of 
Mantua, and marched with a detachment of his army 
to ftrike a blow at Leghorn. At the expiration of three 
weeks he was returned. In the interval of his abfence, 
the fcattered parts of his army had formed a unioni Our 
enemies, whofe hopes had been re-animated by that di- 
verfion to a point remote from the principal theatre of the 
war, now fpeedily faw all their proje&s overthrown. 
The year 1796 concluded with a leries of fucceffes fo 
brilliant and rapid and numerous, that the military hiftory 
of the univerfe cannot perhaps furnifh a more memorable 
epoch. 

It was during this time that the pope carried. on his 
N 2 1 negotiations 
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negotiations with the emperor, and obtained from him 
‘the promife of ten thoufand men and one of his generals. 
We already had ftrong rcafons for fufpe&ing this perfi- 
dious under-plot, when Buonaparte found politive proof 
of it in an intercepted letter from the cardinal Bufca to 
monfignor Albani who fo faithfully ferved at Vienna the 
anti-gallican faftion in Rome. The cardinal very ex- 
plicitly faid in that letter — 44 So long as I am allowed to 
44 hope for affiftance from the emperor, I will temporife 
44 with refpe£l to the proportions of peace made to us 
44 by the French. ,y And in another place - — 44 Still true 
44 to my opinion, and jealous of my honour, which I 
44 think hurt by treating with the French while there 
44 exifts a negotiation expending between us and the 
44 court of Vienna.” He fpoke in it with great franknefs 
refpe&ing general Colli : he impatiently awaited his 
arrival, he calculated with monflgnor Albani the 
means of exciting a civil War in France, 44 without too 
44 deeply implicating the Holy See,” &9- 

After fuch a cKfcovery there was no longer any deli- 
cacy to be obfervcd toward the court of Rome. On the 
thirteenth of Pluviofe (February 18, 1797) Buonaparte, 
from his head-quarters at Bologna, declared, that, the 
pope having formally refufed to execute two articles of 
the armiftice concluded on the fecond of Meffidor preced- 
ing — having inceffantly continued to excite people to the 
crufade againft France — having even caufed his troops 
to advance within ten miles of Bologna — having com- 
menced hoftile negotiations with the court of Vienna— 
and, finally, having refufed to anfwer the pacific over- 
tures made by citizen Cacault, minifter of the French 
republic, &c. — the armiftice was broken. 

Immediately after the promulgation of this fpecies of 
manifefto, the French army invaded the Ecclefiaftical 
State, feifed upon Imola, Forli, Cefena (the pope’s 
birth-place) ; and, in the outfet, Pius fuffered the lofs of 
four or five hundred men killed, a thoufand prifoners, 
four pieces of artillery, &c. 

Colli, however, was exempt from difgrace of thefe 
firft difafters. He had not reached Rome until the 
twelfth of January ; when he immediately beftowed his 
attention on the organifation of the papal/ forces. But 
our warriors gained fo rapid fucceffes that the commander 
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in chief of the troops of the Holy See was foon left 
without an army to command. In few days the French 
made themfelves mafters of Romagna, the duchy of 
TJrbino, and the marquifate of Ancona; and on the 
thirtieth of Piuviofe (February 18) Buonaparte dated 
his difpatches from his head-quarters at Tolentino, fome 
leagues beyond Loreto : for the celebrated image of the 
Virgin of k that place had performed no miracles to check 
the rapidity of our career. The Santa Cafa , which con- 
tained it, was fituate on an eminence commanding the 
fhore of the Adriatic, from which it is two miles and 
half diftant. Defended by a feeble wall, two fmall 
forts, and a garrifon of twelve men, what refources did 
it poflefs for refiftance on every fide, and particularly 
on that of the land ? But the beach is unapproachable ex- 
cept by boats : and that wall, thofe forts, the proximity 
of the fortrefs of Ancona — the ftrength of the church 
containing the treafures, which is folidly built, and fe- 
cured with brazen gates — the Santa Cafa itfelf being 
coated with marble and (hut with iron doors — all thefe 
circumftances combined were fufficient to preferve the 
revered image from the rapacity of the inndels. The 
pope* little fufpe&ed by what kind 6f infidels this monu- 
ment of fuperftition was to be plundered : it fuffered 
that fate from the hands of the French fo eafily vi&ori- 
ous. A lavifh profulion of diamonds ornamented the Vir*- 
gin and the infant Jefus : but devotees are credulous and 
far from quick-fighted ; and the profane vifit of Buona- 
parte was neceflary to convince the world that the great- 
er number of thofe diamonds were equally falfe as the di- 
vinity to whom they were confecrated. 

Meanwhile what were the Romans doing ? They had 
atxfirft fuffered their imaginations to be dazzled by the 
mod brilliant illufions on feeing that the emperor feri- 
oufly attended to the interefts of the Holy See : anti- 
gallican hatred was fuffered to rage uncontroled,: French- 
men were imprifoned : our commiffioners were infulted, 
and particularly our minifter Cacault. But, on hear- 
ing of the triumphant march of the Gallic army, Rome 
trembled, and turned her attention toward the means 
of appealing the refentment of the exafperated con- 
queror. * 

That conqueror, however, was lefs formidable than 
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the Romans fuppofed him : he did not wifh to overturn 
the pontifical throne ; and he now gave a fecond proof of 
his diTpofition in that refpedt. 

When, in the preceding year, after he had invaded 
the legatine governments of Bologna and Ferrara, there 
broke forth an infurre&ion in the latter, the little town 
of Lugo, which had been the principal focus of the 
diforder, was indeed treated with great rigor : but the 
hand of vengeance flopped there : for Buonaparte aimed 
only at producing repentance ; witnefs, his treatment 
of cardinal Mattei, archbifhop of Ferrara. ' j 

Sprung from one of the principal families of Rome, i 
and elevated to the highefl dignities of the church, Mattei j 
was as Ample as a village-pried, and with all the fincerity ' 
of his heart a fanatic. At the approach of the French, 
he had mounted his pulpit and declaimed againd them 
with truly apodolic zeal. Buonaparte, vidlorious in 
fpite of his eminence’s holy oratory, fent for him, re- 
primanded him, and ordered him to prifon. On the 
morrow he fummoned him to his prefence, and made 
liim undergo a long admonition, to which the good car- 
dinal made no other anfwer than a humble peccaz>a*. 
Buonaparte, affedted by his docility, propofed to him, as 
an atonement for his offences, to go in perfon to Rome, 
there to negotiate a folid peace, and thus to fave his 
country and his fovereign. 

Mattei embraced the offer with enthufiafm, and pro- 
mifed every thing that was required of him, provided 
that the fpijitual rights of the Holy See fhould remain in- 
violate. He more than once repeated — 44 We can re- 
44 fignedly fubmit to every temporal facrifice : but, for 
48 God’s fake, dear general ! Jet us not meddle with 
44 fpiritual matters.” In this difpoiition he fet out for < 

Rome, where at firfl he expeiienced an indifferent - 

reception becaufe he made profeffion of pacific fen- 

timents which did not accord with thofe of the Holy ' 

See : but it was foon glad to employ his interpofition. ! 

He had now continued at Rome fince the month of 
Odlober 1796: and, on the news of Buonaparte’s fuc- 
ceffes, he wrote to that conqueror a pathetic letter which 

did | 

* I have tranfgreflcd — I have done wrong. j 
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did not fail to produce its intended effect. Buonaparte 
answered it on the twenty-filth of Pluviofe: 44 I recog- 
44 nife,” faid he to the cardinal, 44 in the letter that you 
44 have taken the trouble of writing to me, that fim? 
44 plicity of manners which charadterifes you.” — The 
general then entered into fome details refpe&ing the 
caufes of complaint which tfye court of Rome had given 
to France, and concluded vvith thefe words — 44 1 am 
44 willing once more to prove to entire Europe the mo- 
44 deration of the directory of the French republic, by 
44 granting him* Jive days to fend a negotiator, provided 
44 with full powers, who fhall repair to Foligno, where 
44 I fhall be,” 6 cc. 

Inftead of a fingle plenipotentiary, the pope without 
•delay fent him four— his nephew the duke Ludovico- 
JJrafchi, and the marquis Camilio Maffimi, merely for 
the fake of adding dignity to the tranfadtion — the cardi- 
nal Mattei, as perfonally known to Buonaparte — and 
monfignor Galeppi, an acute and dextrous negotiator, 
and* of the tour, the one upon whom he placed the 
greateft reliance. They had an interview with Buona- 
parte an Tolentino, inftead of Foligno, the place before 
appointed. 

The conferences at firll proceeded flowly. The pleni* 
potentiarics attempted to higgle about a few millions: 
hut Buonaparte, who was equally in hafte to levy a fort 
of contribution on the Eccleiiaftical State, and to return 
and place himfelf again at the head of his army to in- 
vade the hereditary ftates of the emperor — Buonaparte, 
tired of the tedious progrefs of the Roman negotiators, 
faid to cardinal Mattei on the eighteenth of February 
1797, 44 If you do not to-morrow give unreferved con- 
44 fent to all my propofitions, on the following aayTll 
44 march againlt Rome.” — On the morrow the good car- 
dinal waited on the general, faying, 44 We confent to 
44 the whole.” 

Immediately they began to draw up the articles : they 
dined : after dinner the treaty was concluded : they figned 
it : they fupped, embraced each other, and feparated. 
The next day Buonaparte, with the officers of his ftaff, 
was on his way to Auftria, having left behind him gene- 
ral Vidtor, who, with an army of fifteen thoufand men, 
formed a line acrofs the Ecclefiaftical State, from Perugia 

to 
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to Ancona, and remained there until the articles of the 
treaty were carried into execution. The principal of 
thofe articles were in fubftance as follow — ! 

The pope (hall pay thirty-one millions. ' 

He fhall furnifh fixteen hundred horfes fully capari- j 
foned. 

He lhall grant a penfion to the family of Baffeville. 

) There fhall be a treaty of commerce concluded with 
France. ; ; 

All Romagna fhall be free ; and there fhall be a French ^ 
garrifon at Ancona. } 

While this treaty was under negotiation, the greater } 
part of the Ecclekaftical State was occupied by the ! 
French arms; and all was confufion at Rome. Terror 
Jiad filenced refentment. There was neither courage nor r 
unanimity in the councils: not a man to be found who ;i 
was capable of dire&ing the meafures which circum- 
(lances required. The pope in particular was panic* Ji 
flruck ; and, while his deputies were fetting out for To* ] 
lentino, he was making his preparations for retiring to 
Naples. A confiderable treafure was to have been fent i 
before him to Terracina. On the report of that proje#, 
the people flocked in crowds to the bank to exchange * 
their cedole, which they offered at a difeount of feventy 
per cent. The treafure difappeared: the pontiff was : 
diverted from his 'projedf ; and, to give a different direc- 
tion to the people’s thoughts, he lavifhly treated them 
with proceflxons, the forty hours’ prayers, and pulpit in- 
ventive againft the French. 

With refpe<5t to general Colli, he foon perceived that % 
he had been placed at the head o( troops who ran away i 
at the flighted fhadow of danger. He had reafon to con- : 
gratulate himfelf on the refolution which the pope had 
taken of terminating fo unfortunate' a war with' all poffi- 
ble fpeed: but he had the mortification of feeing the j 
pontiff’s deputies fet out to beg a peace at Tolentino 
without giving him any notice, and the treaty afterward 
figned without any intimation to him of what was going | 
forward. Never had a campaign been of fhorteraura- | 
tion, never million lefs fuccefsful. He haded to quit -q 
a theatre where he had found neither glory nor re- t 
fpedt. it 
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The pope had much ftronger claims to pity, if indeed 
companion be due to merited misfortunes. He faw the 
fabric of his hopes overthrown, three of his provinces ir- 
recoverably loll, his coffers empty, his fubjedts difeon- 
cented, and already exhaufted by the pecuniary efforts 
which the armiftice had required. New exertions how- 
ever were ncceffary to fulfil the conditions of the re- 
cent treaty. On the twenty-fourth of February, the 
cardinal Bufca publiihed a mournful proclamation, in 
which he reminded the pontiff ’s lubjedb, that, “ on 
44 the fixth of July preceding, they had been called up- 
44 on to deliver up the whole of their plate ; that after- 
44 ward the pope had graciouily contented himfelf with 
44 one half ; but that, the prefent conjuncture being yet 
44 more critical than the former, his hoi inel's commanded 
44 that the remaining moiety of thofe articles of gold and 
44 filver fhould within the lpace of three days be carried 
44 ro the pontifical treafury. 

This was one of the kft public a£ts performed by that 
cardinal Bufca who had fo infolently betrayed the confi- 
dence repofed in him by the miniffers of -France and 
Spain. The pope, to convince the French government 
of the fincerity of his converlion, thought it ncceffary 
to difmifs the perfidious minifter who had led him affray, 
and well nigh ruined him. By that; ftep he particularly 
wifhed to appeafe the chevalier Azara, whom a very juft 
refentment kept as it were in exile at Florence. Accord- 
ingly, as foon as Bufca was retired from office, preffing 
folicitations were made to induce the Spanifli minifter to 
return to Rome. Accordingly he did return, but not 
till after the expiration of a month. The pride of the 
Holy See, howeveV, would not fuffer the public to en- 
tertain an idea that it was folely for the purpofe of gra- 
tifying the court of Madrid that the .cardinal had been 
dilmiffed. A report was fpread in Rome that, the pope 
had only yielded to the exprefs defire of Bufca himfelf. 

The choice of a perfon to fucceed him was embar- 
rafling. The port of prime minifter could not be given 
to any cardinal againft whom ftrong prepoffeffions were 
entertained by the French government — a circumftance 
which neceffarily excluded a great number of the mem- 
bers of the Sacred College. The Neapolitan minifter, 
the marquis del Vafto, was at this time all-powerful in 
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Home. He was the foul of the party who had hurried 
the Holy See into ill-judged meafures, and whofe hopes 
had been fo completely dilappoinied. He had recent- 
ly cemented an alliance between his family and that 
of the cardinal Doria, of whom a favourable idea had 
been formed in Fiance, and with whom the French and 
Spanifh minifters had always lived on a footing of inti- 
macy. He thought that the choice of fuch a miniller 
would reconcile all the different interefts ; and, while he 
only confulted his own private affedtion, he well enough 
promoted our views. The cardinal Doria united a good 
undemanding with purity of intentions, but poffefled nei- 
ther the experience nor the energy which the circum- 
ftances of the times would have required. He did not 
perfonally merit any ferious reproaches from us ; and, 
though he was unable to fupport the tottering fabric of 
the Roman government, at leaft he did not contribute to 
accelerate its fall. 

But that government had already received the fatal 
{hock, and the peace of Tolentino could not fave.it from 
ruin. That pacification had only increafed the difafters, 
the difeontents, and the exhauftion of the ftate. The 
papal territories were every where fhaken by violent con- 
Tulfions: in the marquifate of Ancona, at Macerata, at 
Iefi, at Monte-Sant-Elpidio, infurredlionary attacks were 
made upon the French ; nor was it .without bloody exe- 
cution that the rebels bould be repreffed. Iq the duchy 
of Urbino, on the contrary, where the Gallic invalid* j 
had excited a relifh and a hope of liberty, the people felt ! 
extreme reludtance to bend their necks anew to the potir 
tifical yoke : and in a ftate much more contiguous to the 
capital, in the Perugino, there exifted a wifh to (hake 
off the papal chain, and form a union with the Cis-Pa- 
dane republic. Never had any country groaned under 
the inflidtion of fo many fcourges at the fame mor 
merit. . 

The refentment of Spain furmfhed an additional caufc 
of chagrin to the Holy See. Charles IV. had felt deep 
indignation at the manner in which the court of Rome had 
behaved toward the chevalier Azara : and he thought it 
inconliftent with his dignity that he 'fhould again make 
his appearance there until he had received fignal fatis- 
fadtion. Neverthelefs, when the SpaniJth monarch faw 
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ihe EcckGafticjd State invaded by our troops, and the 
holy father threatened in his very capital, his filial piety 
was moved : the chevalier Azara was authorifed to return / 
to his poft, and accordingly he went back to Rome in 
April 1797. 

Charles went further, but under the influence pf .cer- 
tain motives which the Holy See did not perhaps fufpeft 
: till afterward. — -There were then at this court two pre- 
lates, fuppofedto be very afitive intriguers, and whom a 
prevalent party wifhed to remove out of the way under 
fome plaufible pretext. The critical pofition in which 
his holinefs at this time flood, furnifhed fuch a pretext : 
a propofal was made to them of going to compliment the 
pope, to give him confolation, to aid him by their coun<- 
fels: and, for the purpofe of concealing the real obje£t 
of this mifiicn, the precaution was taken of decorating it 
by the addition of a prelate refpedtable for his charadfer, 
as well as the regularity of his conduct and his exalted 
dignity — the cardinal Lorenzana, archbifhop of Toledo, 

The two prelates who accompanied him were d’Efpuig, 
archbifhop of Seville, who had formerly been ai; Rome 
in the quality of auditor of the Rota — and Mufquiz, 
archbiflhop of Seleucia, and ghoftly diredtor to the 
queen. 

Thefe three prelates fet out under a perfuaGon that 
they were going to fulfil a very important miflion. 

- D’Efpuig, in particular, who entertained ambitious 
views, did not doubt that it would conduct him to the 
honours of the cardinalate and the office of protedtor 
of the churches of Spain. The cardinal Lorenzana, 
\u 3 Ueb more fimple in his manners as well as his defires, 
and fincerely attached to the Holy See, undertook the 
journey to Rom£ as an apoftolic peregrination. He was 
a devoted fon going to aid his parent in diftrefs. The 
reverend fathers of the order of Mercy, with whom he 
had formerly had connexions, had prepared a lodging in 
their convent for him andhis two fellow-travellers. The 
chevalier Azara had recently returned to Rome, where he 
ftill had numerous enemies. Wifhingto remove the car- 
dinal Lorenzana beyond the reach of their influence, he 
urgently prefled him to come and reiide in the palace of 
Spain. The tvyo other prelates remained with the monks 
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of the order of Mercy, and foon difcovered the inanity of 
their miflion. 

*This triple embafly, which had made fo mudh noife 
in Spain and Italy, finally appeared to have had no other 
object than a fimple homage paid by his catholic majefty 
to the head of the church. The archbifliop of Seville and 
the queen’s confeflor returned to Spain after the expira- 
tion of a few months ; the cardinal Lorenzana alone con- 
tinuing with the pope, whom he did not abandon even in 
his concluding misfortunes. This was one confolation 
which the pious and humane Charles wifhed to leave to 
the dethroned pontiff. 

Commotions, anxieties of every kind, lively alarms, 
ferious Ioffes, a cataftrophe which coft him at once his 
money and his peace and his glory, humiliations, infur- 
rc&ions, every thing that can render a prince’s reign 
tempeftuous — fuch were the events that marked for Pius 
the chief part of the year 1 797 - He was as deeply af- 
fefted by them as he poffibly could be : he was attacked 
by fo fevere a malady during the month of May, that the 
cnoice of a fucceffor was already become an objeft of 
deliberation. Three candidates were placed on the lift— 
Mattei, whofe interpofition had obtained peace for the 
Holy See, and who was fuppofed to be lefs difagreeable 
to France than any other cardinal— Antici, whofe ad- 
drefs and a&ivity we have more than once had occa- 
fion to mention— and Chiaramonte, who was fup- 
ported by the older cardinals who were the mod 
ftrongly attached to the obfolete pretenfions of the court 
of Rome. 

Pius’s recovery fruftrated many calculations, difap- 
pointed many hopes, and even excited diffatisfa&ion 
among the Romans, who ^ire more deflrous of changes 
than any other people. The duke Brafchi felt the effe&s 
of their ill-humour: coming out from his convalefcent 
uncle, he was ftunned with a peal of hiffes; and, not 
daring to return to his own palace, he immediately fet 
out for Terracina, taking his way through his duchy 
of Nemi. This was a new fymptom of that fermenta^ 
tion which was beginning to dilcover itfelf in feveral 
parts of the, papal dominions, and even at Rome, where 

the 
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the fcarcity of fpecie inflamed the public difcontent to 
the higheft degree. That thirft of revolution which had 
already poflefled a certain portion of the people, fhowed 
itfelf in various modes. On the gate of that fame duke 
Brafchi, had been written in read letters thefe menacing 
words — 44 Arrendeteviy tirarini ! O morte> 0 liberta * !" 
Bills were alfo ftuck up in various places, holding forth 
the fame alarming alternative. The Carmagnole and 
other patriotic airs were publicly fang ; and people were 
heard to fay aloud in the ftreets, “ As foon as the pope 
44 dies, the face of affairs will be changed.” No m6a- 
fures were fpared that could tend to provoke an infur- 
re£kion, or at leaf! to excite the apprehenfion of fuch 
an event. In one place was read on the walls, “ The 
44 time is come in another, 44 Rome is in her laft 
“ agony f.” In the beginning of Auguft, a paper 
was feen ported up, which contained the following 
lines : 


44 Non abbiamo pazienza : 

44 Non vogliamo piit eminenza, 
44 Non vogliamo pitl fantit&, 

44 Ma eguaglianza e liber & J.” 


For fome time the Roman government continued to 
witnefs thefe diforders with nearly paflive apathy : but 
about the middle of the year 1797 they appeared to af- 
fume fo alarming an afpedl, that it very unfeafonably 
relinquifhed that fyftem of torpid ina&ivity, which never 
could have proved fo fatal to it as the vigilance and fe- 

verity 


* Submit, ye tyrants ! Death or liberty I 

■f* Laterally, 44 at the extreme unSiott," in allufion to the poptth 
ceremony of anointing fick perlbns with confccrated oil in their laft 
agonies. 

X Our patience is exhaufted : we do not choofe to have any more Emt 4 
aences or Holinefles, but liberty and equality. 
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verity that it thought neceflfary to be exerted iii thefe 
latter times. The garrifon of Rome was changed, and 
, augmented with additional force i the caftle of Saint- 
Angelo was fupplied with provifions and ammunition, as 
If there had exifted an intention of making it fuftain a 
regular fiege ; and troops were ftatibned in dilFerent quar- 
ters of the city. 

Thefe, however, were only precautionary meafures, 
for which the influence of urgent terror might be ad- 
mitted as a reafonable apology : but when the govern- 
ment was feen to employ moreoyer the expedients of 
trembling and oppreffive defpotifm — to arreft perfons 
who appeared fujpicious , fuch as Angelucci, a fkilful 
furgeon and a zealous patriot, who has fince been fo 
amply avenged for that tranfient outrage — two brothers, 
of the name of Bouchard, bookfellers — Afcanelli, a rich 
Jew, in whofe houfe were afferted to have been found 
ten thoufand yellow cockades (the colour worn by the 
Romans), a quantity of fire-arms, three trees of liberty, 
&c. — from that moment people faid that * 6 the laft hour 
€i of the papacy was at hand.’*' 

The pecuniary embarraffments, which alone would 
have beeh fufficient to excite a revolution, were a feri- 
ous addition to the many already exifting caufes of anx- 
iety. The contribution which the French had exa&ed 
by the treaty of Tolentino, had exhaufted every public, 
every private, coffer. The pontiff* had been obliged to 
repeat his emiflions of ccdole> confequently to depreciate 
flill lower that paper-money which was already in fo' low 
a Rate of depteciation. The riches of the church ftill 
ptefented him with fome refources. Thofe Temples’ 
which refpeft that [acred property in ordinary times, 
were now wholly unfeafonable : accordingly, in the 
month of Auguft, all the clergy, fecular and regular, 
were ordered to exhibit a minute ftatement of their pro- 
perty, and within fix months to furnifh a loan to the 
amount of one-fixth of its value at an intereft of three 
per cent. 

This edi6b increafed the public difeontent. The cler- 
gy openly accufed Pius of violating the facred canons, 
the bulls, and the oaths by which he had bound himfelf 
on his acceflion to the pontifical throne. He had gone 

to 
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to Vienna* they obferved,,“ for the exprefs purpofe 
“ diverting Jofeph II. from his intention of devoting a 
44 part of the church property to the neceflities of his 
4< Rate ; and now himfelf imitated the condudt of that 
44 philofophic prince.” The pope could hardly appear 
in public without being hooted and hifled. Several 
cardinals were even intuited with abufive language, 
among others the cardinal Carandini, who fell lick of 
chagrin in confequence of it. The Roman purple was 
not accuftomed to be treated with fuch irreverence. But 
it was principally againft the cardinal nephew that the 
torrent of popular indignation was direfted. His name, 
furrounded with difgraceful epithets, was difplayed in all 
the inflammatory bills with which every wall in Rome 
was covered. 

The fermentation now fpread through all ranks and 
all ages. At this period was difcovered a kind of eon- 
fpiracy formed among the fludents, who were impatient 
of the yoke of their preceptors, and enamoured of the 
tricolor cockade. The elements of a revolution were 
colle&ing and combining; and it was forefeen that a 
Angle fpark failing among this heap of combuftible ma- 
terials would produce a conflagration : but it did not yet 
appear probable that it would he France who mould fet 
fire to it by hurling her thunder into the colle&ed pile. 
Still fmaller feemed the probability that a government 
which by its weaknefswas fo deeply interefted in prevent- 
ing every crifis, fhould itfelf provoke that under which 
it facxk in ruin. A feeble government, long known to be v 
fuch, cannot with impunity make a difplay of force. 
The arrefts, the profcriptions, inftead of curing, exafpe- 
rated the difeafe ; and defpotifm, after a vain effort to in- 
fpire terror, was itfelf terrified in turn. 

Under pretence of maintaining peace in the city, the 
regular troops and militia received orders to hold . them- 
felves in readinefs for every event. The pope required 
that fix men of the company which conftituted his guard 
of hdnour fhould be polled every night in his ante-cham- 
ber, and the fame number on the outfide of the V ati- 
can. The time was now no more when his guards 
were only employed for the decoration of his court ! 
Without- having ever indulged in any violent exceffes, 
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he faw himfelf, by vanity and improvidence and ob- 
flinacy, reduced to the painful condition of fufpicious 
tyrants. 

Amid this general fubverlion produced by the conflidt 
of fo many contending paffions, it was almoft impoffible 
to advance a ftep in any diredtion without exciting mur- 
murs. The individuals, whether French or Romans, 
who were held in confinement, loudly complained of 
injuftice and oppreffion : they maintained, that, fince 
they ftiffered on account of the Gallic revolution, who- 
ever wa$ veiled with any power by the French govern- 
ment was of courfe their natural protedlor ; nor could 
they pardon eitherluke-warmnefs, tardinefs, orevendif- 
cuffion, on the part of the political or military agents 
whofe interpofition they implored. 

During thefe tranfadlions, arrived at Rome, as minif- 
ter plenipotentiary of the French republic, Jofeph Buona- 
parte, brother to the general. Every eye was anx- 
ioufly turned toward this new reprefentative of France: 
every individual fhrdied to interpret his moft trifling 
words, his moft infignificant adtions: the devotees 
thought or affedted to think that a French republican 
muft neceffarily be a man of repulfive demeanour, re- 
gardlefs of the cuftoms of different countries, and efpe- 
cially void of religion. They were therefore agreeably 
furprifed to find him conciliating, full of urbanity, and 
particularly to fee him go to mafs. His behaviour in 
the outfet, his language, ftruck them as ominous of good; 
and the partifans of the Holy See began to imagine that it 
yet refted on folid foundations The French republic, 
however, ftill had reafon to be difpleafed with it on more 
than one ground — 

It kept on foot a greater number of troops than 
it ought to have done after the conclufion of the 
peace : 

Romans, foreigners, particularly Frenchmen, were 
perfecuted through hatred of the Gallic revolution : 

The pope feemed to feel a repugnance to the formation 
of any connexion with the Cis-Alpine republic : 

French emigrants and refradtory priefts, even fince the 
eighteenth of rrudtidor in the fifth year of the republic 
(Sept. 4, 1797)* flocked in crowds to Rome, and were 
there well received : 

Finally, 
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Finally, a new Auftrian general, Frovera, was 
come from Vienna to take the command of the papal 
troops. 

The minifter Buonaparte energetically explained him- 
felf on all tliefe heads, and obtained fome half-fuccefles. 
The peace of Campo-Formio had recently been ligned ; 
and the court of Rome could not now entertain any per- 
fidious hope, any concealed plan lurking' behind the veil 
of ftudied appearances. 

Several of the perfons detained in prifon were fet at 
liberty, and, among others, Angelucpi and the two 
brothers of the name of Bouchard. After a fhort time, 
tliofe three martyrs of liberty fet out from Rome, as it 
were in triumph, and amid the acclamations of the 
multitude, to go and prefent themfelves to Buonaparte at 
Raftadt, and thank him for their deliverance, which 
was in great meafure his work. The enthufiafm which 
they excited, efpecially at the moment of their departure, 
gave confiJerable umbrage to the friends of the papacy, 
who faid that 7 thole exceflive demonftrations of joy were 
“ infults to the government . ” 

In truth, the Roman government x were in every point 
of view degraded. They had nobody to whom they 
could intruft the command of fheir petty army; they had 
not been able to retain Provera who had been fent to 
them by the court of Vienna ; fpr Buonaparte had in** , 
formed the. pope, through the medium of his brother, 
that, unlefs that Auftrian general quitted Rome within 
twenty-four hours, he would march into the Ecclefiafti- 
cal State and recommence hoftilities. 

The cardinal Doria was commiflioned to communi- 
cate to Provera the intentions of the French general, and 
accompanied the execution of that difagreeable talk with, 
all the forms which could tend to render it excufable. 
Provera only requefted a refpite of two days, which was 
granted to him. Previous to his departure, lie waited 
on the pope, who received him with tears in his eyes, 
and affured him that nothing but force could reduce him 
to that extremity. The next day Provera was on his 
way to Naples. 

At the fame time the papacy ftood in a very embar- 
raffing pofition with relpeft-to the Cis- Alpine republic, a 
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dangerous and importunate neighbour, who, indignant 
at the proofs of ill-will given to her by the court of 
Rome, had already determined to declare war againft 
the Holy See. Pius fent to Milan a minifter commif- 
iioned in his name to acknowledge the new republic. 
But this tardy recognition did not difarm the anger of the 
Cis-Alpine government, which had not only reproaches 
in leferve for the papacy, but alfo claims to advance at its 
expenfe. 

Thofe claims related to certain portions of the mar- 
quifate of Ancona and of the duchy of Urbino, which 
had been difmenibered from the exarchate of Ravenna 
by king Pepin, and given to pope Stephen III. This 
was going very far back in queft of very feeble ar- 
guments : but the Cis-Alpine government added argu- 
ments of a more conclufive nature to thefe diplomatic pre- 
tenfions : it dire&ed Dombrowfki, a Polifli general in 
its fervice, to feife upon fort Santo-Leone, fituate on 
the frontier of the duchy of Urbino. The peafants of 
the furrounding country, called together by the found 
of the tocjiriy and animated by that devotion, or rather 
that fpirit o( fanaticifm, with which pains had long 
been taken to infpire them — the unfortunate peafants en- 
gaged in combat with the Cis-Alpine troops. This firfl j 
fcene of civil war between the inhabitants of Italy was 
pretty bloody. Better conduit could not have been 
expeited of the papal militia. The fort of Santo- 

Leone even made fome refiftance. The commandant, 
howevef, yielded to menaces, but obtained the honours 
of war. — tor the prefent, the victorious troops did not 
proceed farther. r 

Confternation prevailed in Rome on the intelligence F 
of this aggreflion. The government was oppreffed by P 
too many calamities to think of defending itfelf. Scar- 
city of cafh, popular murmurs, ruinous meafures of e 
finance, exundations of the Tiber, infurreitions in va- 5 
rious parts of the Ecclefiaftical State — every circum- * 
ftance concurred in overwhelming the pontiff with a J 
weight of folicitude. T(ie firfl: and only plan that \ 
prefented itfelf to his mind was that of appeafing the & 
refentment of his enterprifing neighbors with all# 
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polfible fpeed : for which purpofe, he framed, in 
concert with the minifter Buonaparte, a memorial iii 
which he acknowledged the Cfs-Alpine republic, and 
teftifiedthe moil earned defire of living on good terms 
with it. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Immediate Caufe of the Downfall of the Roman Go 
vernment . 


W E now approach that epoch fo decifive for the 
Holy See — the tvyenty-eighth of December, 1797, fronji 
which day we may date its fubverfion. 

Ten or fifteen days, however, previous to that period, 
there did not yet appear any of thofe fymptomv that are 
ufually precurfive to a ftriking cataftrophe. The d^f- 
content of the people was indeed ftrongly marked ; and 
it arofe from various motives — the dearnefs of provisions, 
the daily increafing depreciation of the cedole % and feyeral 
edicts refpefiing money-matters, which alarmed the 
indigent clafs, of the community : But it did not appear 
probable that thefe grievances mould fo foon have pro- 
O 2 duced 
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auced a univerfal infurrfc&ion* much lefs the over* 
throw of an ancient government to which the people 
were attached by numerous ties. There were in Rome 
many perfons of different ranks who pjofeffed the max- 
ims of the French revolution : but they were not all 
equally refpe&able for their conduct ; and there were 
but a very fmall number whofe influence could appear 
formidable to the Holy See. A little activity in the 
police would perhaps have proved fufficient to keep thefe 
in fubje&ion for a long time : and nothing lefs than one 
of thofe great events which forcibly fpeak to the fehfes— 
fuch as the fuicide of Lucretia, or the blood-flained garb 
of Caefar — -would have been requifite to produce a revo- 
lution fo fudden, fo complete* from elements apparently 
fo weak. 

The pontiff himfelf affe&ed the mod perfedl fecurity 
amid the weighty fubjedls of inquietude by which he 
was environed. He went every day to prayers at the 
Vatican, and afterward to take an airing a few miles out 
of Rome. Whatever anxiety he felt, folely regarded 
the refult of his negotiation at Milan, whither he had 
fent on miffion a cardinal who gave him little hope. 
The Cis- Alpine republic fhowed no difpofi.tion to con- 
ciliation : it kept provifional poffeffion of the fort of 
Santo-Leone s it talked* of withdrawing from the pawn- 
banks of Rome the fums which its citizens had lodged 
there while they remained under the Audrian domi- 
nion. 

The prieds, a&ing perfectly in character, continued 
to inflame the weak minds, to foder in them an aver- 
#on to French principles, and to mourn over the cala- 
mities of the church : they ran from temple to temple, 
from dreet to dreet, preaching and predicting “ the end 
“ of the world,” and, according to the cudom which 
has ever prevailed, calling in the aid of miracles to fup* 
port their prophecies. They had not an idea that they 
were fo near the end of their reign, which to them in 
fact was 4i the end of the world.” 

At this time there was in Rome a prophetefs of ano- 
ther kind — a French woman named la Brouffe, who 
was with all fincerity a fanatic, or rather under the in- 
fluence of fober madnefs. She foretold that the empire 
•f the popes Was drawing near to its end ; that heaven 
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was weary of it : and that ihe would not depart from 
Rome till {he had feen that predidtion accomplifhed; 
At any other time her extravagancies would have 
excited only laughter or pity : but at the prefent pe- 
riod they co-incided with much more alarming 
fymptoms ; and they did not fail to produce feme' 
fenfation. 

Such were the various difpofitions of the inhabitants 
of Rome at the moment of the filently gathering and 
almoft unperceived ftorm which broke forth on the twen- 
ty-eighth of December. 

We live at too ftiort a diftance from that event to ufe 
the language of hiftory in relating it. The paffions 
have on both Tides disfigured its features ; nor would 
they, on either hand, pardon that impartiality which 
fhould fairly appreciate what was in great meafure their' 
work. A fummary of fadts, therefore, and a ftate- 
ment of their confequences, will be fufficient for the 
performance of the talk which we have undertaken to 
fulfil. 

It appears from the temperate report fent by the am- 
baffador Buonaparte, on the eleventh of Nivofe, to the 
minifter of foreign relations, that neither he, nor the 
chevalier Azara whom his fagacity and long experience 
rendered fo competent a judge of fuch mattery had con- 
ceived that a popular commotion, attempted five days 
before, bore any charadteriftic of a nature that could 
juftly alarm the government ; and that, far from con- 
curring in it, the French minifter had marked it with 
his disapprobation. The papal foldiery, if diredted by 
prudent orders or guided by well-intentioned chiefs, 
would have been fufficient to quell that dillurbance 
without effufion of blood.’ But the infurgents having 
run to take refuge within the jurifdiction of the French 
ambaflador’s palace, which ought to have been for them 
not a place of head-quarters as they pretended, but an 
inviolable afylum, the armed force, equally vile as atro- 
cious, had the audacity to purfue them into its precindts, 
and to convert that aiylm into a theatre of battle. Al- 
ready the law of nations was moft glaringly violated : and 
this firft tranfgrcffion, not having been prevented, not 
having been immediately atoned for, was fufficient very 
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ferioufly to inculpate the Roman government ; but it 
was followed by a fecond crime which decided the ruin 
of the papacy. 

Among thofe by whom the French ambaffador was 
furrounded, and who co-operated with him in checking 
the effervefcence of the infurgents and particularly the 
blind fury of the pontiff's fatellites, was general Duphot, 
fo honourably diftinguifhed by his brilliant courage. He 
fprang toward that infuriate band who had already im- 
molated fo many unfortunate vidtims in the courts and 
the veftibule and even on the ftair-cafes of the French 
palace ; and that young hero, whom Hymen was pre- 
paring tct unite within few days with the lifter of gene- 
ral Buonaparte, fell the.vidUm of his generous devotion, 
under the repeated ftrokes of the bafe wretches whofe 
rage he had hoped to appeafe. 

The chevalier Angiolini, the Tufcan minifter, had 
hardly received intelligence of this (hocking tranfadtion 
when he haftened to the minifter of France to participate 
his dangers, and difplayed in this critical moment equal 
prudence and courage. Animated by the fame fenti- 
ments, the chevalier Azara configned to oblivion every 
fubjedt of complaint which he had againft the Holy 
See, and — folely deiirous of ferving it at the fame time 
that he afforded to the French a new teftimony of his af- 
fedlion, and to the city of Rome a fre(h proof of his pru- 
dence and firmnefs— he flew to the Vatican. 

The pope was Tick : his fecretary of ftate was wholly 
ignorant of what had happened at the French ambaffa- 
dor’s palace ; and, two hours after the event, the Roman 
government had not yet taken; the flighted ft ep in confe- 
quence of it. It was neverthelefs by its orders that the 
detachment of cannibals had been lerft againft the in- 
furgent crowd ; and after having let them loofe into that 
theatre of blood, it had not appointed any perfon to 
watch or diredt or reftrain them ! Even if the Roman 
government had been guilty of no other crime than that 
inconceivable improvidence, could it poflibly have es- 
caped the refentment of the French republic? 

After the fcene of which the minifter Buonaparte had 
been a witnefs — at the fight of the lifelefs corfe of his 
unfortunate compatriot who had been on the point of 
becoming his kinfman, and who, after having braved 
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deatli in the field of glory, had received the fatal wound 
from the hands of an unbridled foldiery — he conceived 
that the dignity of his charadter, much more than the 
care of his perfonal fafety, forbade his longer flay in a 
place where the mod facred rights were violated, and 
certain impunity feemed to await the violation. 

^It would not be credited, if Jofeph Buonaparte had not 
himfelf affirmed the fact, that fourteen hours were elapfed 
after the murder, of general Duphot, before a fingle 
Roman prefented himfelf to inquire into the ftate of af- 
fairs. 

During that interval the French ambaffador had written 
feveral letters to the fecretary of ftate to acquaint him 
with his firm determination of quitting Rome, and to 
demand of him the neceffary paffports. The cardinal 
Doria vainly attempted to prevail on him to flay : the 
ambaflador departed the next morning for Florence, 
whence he tranfmitted to the French diredtory a narra- 
tive of what had happened in Rome. He took charge 
of a difpatch from the cardinal to the marquis Maffimi, 
at that time the fovereign pontiff’s minifter in Paris. 
In that difpatch Doria deplored, in the name of the 
holy father and ii>his own, an event which it had, by his 
account, been impoffibie for them either to forefee or 
prevent. “ You are to requeft of the directory,” 
faid he to the marquis, “ that they will demand what- 
“ ever fatisfadtion they think proper. To demand and 
“ to obtain it, will be the fame thing : for neither his 
“ holinefs nor I, nor the court of Rome will ever 
“ be eafy in mind until certain that the diredtory is 
“ fatisfied.” 

It will naturally be afked how the pope and his fecre- 
tary were employed during that feene which now called 
forth thofe expreffions of their tardy repentance. Every 
circumftance proves that cardinal Doria, incapable of 
guiding the reins of government in difficult times, aftd 
equally incapable of any participation in a confpiracy 
of which he mud have fallen one of the fifrft vidtims, 
had made no preparation, and that, at the moment of 
the explolion, his reafon was quite bewildered. As to 
the pope, the ftate of his health, if we may believe 
Doria’s account, did not allow that he fliould even be 
informed of the affair before night. It appears there- 
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fore that neither the one nor the other was chargeable on 
this occafion with any thing more than very great im- 
providence. Accordingly, the ambaflador fiuonapaite. 
though fired with juft refentment, did not inculpate 
either the pontiff or his minifter: he even thought it 
his duty, at the moment of his departure, to give the fe- 
cretary of ftate a laft teftimony of his perfonal efteem, 
and to affure him that he would retain “ the mo ft cordial 
V remembrance of the character and the condudt, and 
“ the polite and friendly behaviour of the cardinal 
“ Doria, whofe goodnel’s of heart was not in its 
“ proper fphere among the irreconcilable enemies of . 

“ the French name who ftill governed the court of | 
“ Rome.” 

Scarcely was Jofeph Buonaparte gone from the city 
when the chevalier Azara was earnestly entreated in the 
pope's name to exert his efforts to recall him. The 
opanifh minifter, whofe interpofition it was now fome- 
what too late to invoke, contented himfelf with anfwer- 
ing that he was prohibited to take any further concern 
in the affairs of Rome. Befides, Jofeph Buonaparte was 
very little difpofed to yield to folicitations of that kind. 

He thus wrote on the fubjeft to the rulers of the French 
republic — “ This government does not fwerve from 
“ its ufual character. Crafty and rafh in comparing j 

“ criminal deeds, bafe and groveling after they have 
“ been committed, it now lies proftrate at the feet of the 
M minifter Azara, entreating him to come to me at Flo- 
“ rence, and bring me back to Rome.” 

A government thus appreciated could not hope to 
obtain pardon ; and vengeance clofely followed the crime 
which it had at leaft fuffered to be perpetrated. 

In the infliction of that vengeance the Cis-Alpines took 
the lead. Scarcely were they informed of what had 
happened at Rome, when loud accents of indignation 
retounded in their political affemblies and in their private 
focieties. Aj: Milan, on every fide, were heard the cries ef 
“ Death to the affaffin pontiff! Vengeance to our de- 
“ liverers !” In the conftitutional circle a levy of 
troops was recommended, for the purpofe of making 
war on the pope : and while the Italian and French 
forces were already on their march toward his dominions, 
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letters from, Milan faid — 44 Soon (hall that Tiber which 
** is ftained with the blood of our brethren — that Capitol 
44 inhabited* by affafiin pr lefts — that Field of Mars which 
44 blufhesto be trodden by a nation of flaves— be purified 
44 from the accumulated crimes and ignominy and fer* 

44 vitude of twenty centuries.” 

Meantime difrray and confternation had feifed upon 
all thofe who ftood in confpicuous ftations in Rome. 
The government difpatched couriers in every direction, 
and ftrove to intereft in its favour the courts of Florence, 
of Naples, and of Vienna. More iufpicious and impla-/ 
cable than at any former period — now, at a time when ' 
its own feeblenefs and the. impending danger Ihould have 
enforced the praitice of at leaft mildnefs and moderation, 
it multiplied the number of imprifonments ; and> min- 
gling religious mummery with political rigor, it fufpended 
all theatric entertainments, appointed a jubilee, and 
prayers, and fersnons. 

Recovered from its firft ftupor, it purs into circulation 
a mojl true and faithful ftatement, in which it depiits the 
conduit of the French in the inoft odious colours. A 
Roman journalift carries ftill farther the audacity of un- 
blufliing impudence : he announces to the univerfe that / 
the pope is preparing to 44 arm a hundred and fixty thou- 
44 fand men, and to drive France back within her an- 
44 cient limits.” He formally gives the lie to the editor 
of the Florence gazette : 44 What muft,” fays he, 44 above 
44 every thing elie, excite the indignation of the public, 

44 is the intolerable impudence with which fome people 
44 have endeavoured, by a heap of falfehoods, to blacken 
44 the conduit of the pontifical government, on the oc- 
“ cafion of an event which the ,time and the circum- 

fiances and a conneited feries of fails render fo noto- 
“ rious as to create an impoffibility of its affording room 
“ for either mifconception or controverfy. But the 
“ world will fee who has been the author of the popu- 
44 lar commotions, what means have been employed, 

44 what; fchemes have been concerted, to realife the 
44 plan of producing a revolution among the people of 
44 Rome, ever faithful to their God and to their 
44 fovereign. A glance of the eye" caft over Italy will 
44 be fufficient to furniih a refutation of fuch calumnies, 

44 and to prove the moderation and forbearance of the 

44 pontifical 
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u pontifical minifter. It is only" necefiary to obferve 
“ in what manner and during how long a period that 
“ government has, through the love of peace, exhibited 
“ to Europe the fpeClacle of the moft painful humi- 
“ liations, the greateft facrifices, the moft deplorable 
“ condition, ” &c. 

From the tranfactions that had preceded the mur- 
der of Duphot which was no more than the bloody j 

cataftrophe of a tedious drama, it becomes eafy to 
appreciate this language, no lefs hypocritie than in- 1 
folent. ! 

General Berthier was direCted to avenge the French | 
republic. Arriving at Ancona on the twenty-fifth of j 
January, 1798, he immediately marched forward at the ' 
head of feveral columns of Gallic and Cis-Alpine troops. I 
Retarded fora while by the fnows of the Apennine, he 
advanced toward Rome, as if he were traverfing the de- 
partments of the French republic. 

Could he meet with any refiftance ? The pope was 
funk into a ftate of weaknefs approaching to imbecility; 
the reft of the Romans either were lethargifed by the 
fame ftupdr, or impatiently expended the arrival of the ] 
French. Some defenfive meafures were however adopted j 
by the terrified members of the Roman government, ] 
The cardinals, who ftill preferved fome remains of cou- j 
rage, held frequent congregations, and deliberated whe- 
ther they ought to flee or await the enemy. They ftill 
ftruggled to retain the reins of the empire which were ] 
ready to efcape frorp their enfeebled grafp. They fent 
commiflioners into the Campagna di Roma and to the 
adjacent coaft, where the people complained of the dear- 
nefs of provifions and their bad quality. 

In the interval ofi expectancy preceding the arrival of 
the French, a more animated conteft was carried on be- j 
tween the mummeries of fuperftition and the efforts of 1 
patriotifm. While the ftreets were paraded in every J 
direction by proceflions, the walls were covered with 
fatiric placards*. While the Madonnas (hed tears in. an- ) 
fwer to the vovvs addreffed to them, portraits of general 
Buonaparte were diftributed among the people, with the 

infcription, 1 

I 

♦ Pofting-bilU* „ I 
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infcription, “ This is the true likenefs of the holy favi- 
4i our of the world.’ ’ 

Berthier had caufed his * approach to be announced 
by a proclamation which had terrified the one party and 
infpirited the other. “ A French army,” faid he, 44 is 
44 now on its "march toward Rome. 1 declare that its 
“ only objedt is to chaftife the murderers of the brave 
“ Duphot, the fame perfons who have embrued thefr 
41 hands in the blood of the unfortunate Bafleville, and 
“ who have forgotten the refpedfc which they Owed to 
44 the arabaffador of the French republic. The Roman 
“ people, who have had no participation in thofe deeds, 
4i of horror, {hall, in the French army, find protestors 
4i and friends. ” 

Encouraged by thefe aflurances, the people aflembJed 
in the Campo-Vaccino , under the aufpices of fome chiefs, 
fuch as Riganti, a lawyer diftinguifticd by his talents, 
and by his refentment againft Pius — the duke Bonelli, 
who had travelled much, and had brought back to Rome 
the ideas of liberty — a certain Pignatelli, a Neapolitan, 
nephew to the marquis Gallo, who had recently quitted 
the fervice of the emperor, and for fome time, with un- 
daunted zeal, profeffed revolutionary principles^ at Rome. 
In this aflembly the Roman people proclaimed their in- 
dependence on the twenty -feventh of Pluviofe (Febru- 
ary 15). Immediately the tree of liberty was planted 
in front of the Capitol* and in all the public fquares. 

General Berthier lay encamped at the gates of Rome. 
At noon he received a deputation from the Roman people, 
acquainting him with their revolution, and communi- 
cating to him the plan of a provifional government which 
they had adopted. , 

Soon after, preceded by martial mufic and all the gre- 
nadiers of his army, and followed by his ftaff-officers and 
a hundred horfemen from each regiment of his cavalry, 
he proceeded diredlly to the Capitol, traverfing the 
crowded throng of a countlefs multitude of the people, 
among whom, however, if we may venture to believe 
the affertion of fpedlators worthy of credit, the num- 
ber of thofe whom curiofity alone had attra&ed to the 
fpot was much greater than that of the real lovers of 
liberty, ■ ' 
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Arrived at the Capitol, general Bertheir pronounc- 
ed a harangue fuited to the occafion — a harangue, 
whofe Laconic energy entitles it to be tranfmittea to 
pofterity — 

44 Ye manes of the Catoes, of the Pompeys, of the 
44 Bfutefes, of the Ciceroes, of the Hortenfiufes ! re- 
44 ceive the homage of free Frenchmen in that Ca- 
44 p.itol where you fo oft have defended the rights 
“ of the people, and fhed luftre on the Roman re- 
44 public. 

44 Thofe decendents of the Gauls, with the olive of 
44 peace in their hands, come to this auguft place, to re- 
44 edify in it the altars of liberty erefted by the firfl of the 
44 Brutufes. 

44 And you, Roman people, who have now reco- 
44 vered your legitimate rights ! — recalled that blood 
44 which flows in your veins ! furvey thofe monuments 
44 of glory by which you are fur rounded ! refume your 
44 prittine greatnefs, and the virtues of your proge- 
44 nitors* !” 

A fpeflacle fo novel, a harangue fo worthy of thofe 
feenes which awaked the grandeft recolle&ions, might 
well be expeftedto eleftrife, and did in fact ele&rife, the 
foul of every individual prefent. 

The ceremony concluded, general Bertheir was 
re-condu6ted to his camp amid peals of acclamation 
ftill more (pontaneous and more univerfal than thofe 
which had hailed him on his entrance into the city. 

Some perfonages of eminence in Rome — the crafty 
cardinal della Sommaglia, at that time cardinal-vicar — 
Arrigoni, who was prefident of the annona **— and the 
young prince Giuftiniani, joined by the Neapolitan mi- 
lifter, Belmonte-Pignatelli-*— had been fent by the pope 
to the French general. They hoped to mollify him, to 
obtain of him'terms of accommodation. Pius, or thofe 

who 


* This lad paragraph differs* in my original, from the concluding fcntence 

given by Mr. Duppa in page 103 of his “ Brief Account of the Subverfion of 
44 the Papal Government.” — Without pretending to decide which is the 
genuine fpecch of Berthier, 1 have contented myfelf with faithfully tranflating 
roy text. 
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who made ufe of his name *, had indulged the hope 
that, at the expenfe of a contribution of a few millions 
and the facrifice of two provinces already infe&ed with 
the revolutionary fpirit, the Holy See might yet be able 
to redeem its lafety. But the nrmncfs of Berthier dif- 
fipated thofe illufions : he refufed to admit a deputation 
from a government which had already ceafed to exift, and 
declared that he would receive none except from the 
Roman people. 

That people, in effe&, had created a provifional go- 
vernment, and, reviving the higheft dignity of ancient 
Rome, had elefled feven confuls, among whom Riganti 
and Bonelli, the mod confpicuous of their chiefs, were 
not forgotten 


* During this crifis, Pius concealed himfelf from every eye. He remained 
in the Vatican, furrounded by fome injudicious and obfcure counfeflors whole 
names do*not deferve to be refeued from oblivion. The deputies who were 
fent to Berthier did not fee the pontiff either previous to their departure or 
after their return. Every command, every information, paffed through the 
medium of cardinal Doria. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


Confequences of the Entry of the French into Rome . 


JTlLS foon as the ancient government faw that its hope* 
had been difappointed, thofe who had taken the moft 
adiive part in its operations, or whd had recently been its 
mott culpable agents, perceived the danger which threat- 
ened them. Several efcaped from the peril by flight— 
fuch as the cardinals Albani and Bufca — a certain captain 
Amadeo, who commanded the company that had fired 
upon Duphot — the corporal Marinelli, who had given 
him the firft wound — a certain Englifti banker, by 
name Jenkins; With refpeft to the cardinal Brafchi, 
he was at Naples on a political miflion in coiijundtion 
with monfignor Galeppi, and took good care not to 
return. 

At this period, which immediately preceded the arri- 
val of the French, Rome prefented a fpeftacle truly 
curious to an attentive fpeftator. Here were feen priefts 
bitterly inveighing againft the emperor, and crying out 
on every fide that he had deceived them: there the 
" members 




mefnbers of the ancient government, uncertain what 
mftant afylum they might hope to reach with impunity, 
concealed themfelves in Rome itfelf. The bifhops* not 
thinking themfelves fafe in the provinces of the (late, 
came to take refuge in the capital. A great portion of 
the people remained quiet, and filently awaited their 
doom. In feveral quarters of the city, the indignation 
excited by the fanatic devotees fecretly fermented, and 
broke out in knife-ftabs even more frequent than ufual. 
The miracle of the Madonna opening her eves, which 
had been fo ingenioufly contrived by monfignor Galeppi, 
was more than once repeated, but now began to lofe its 
dffedf and made fewer dupes. 

And how was the pope employed meanwhile ? His ho- 
linefs fome times gave way to the tranfports of grief: but 
much oftener, motionlefs and penfively filent, he afto- 
niihed thofe around him by, his apparent fereuity. Was 
it philofophy ? was it refignation to the will of heaven ? 
or was it a mere apathy refulting from the enfeebled 
Rate of his organs ? The queftion was not decided 
at the time, and will perhaps remain for ever unde- 
cided. 

General Berthier having come to take up his refidence 
in Rome, aflumed in fadt the reins of the government, 
which as yet had only nominal chiefs. 

His firft ftep was to caufe a funeral ceremony to be ce- 
lebrated in honour of 'the manes of the unfortunate Du* 
phot. A maufoleum was eredted to the deceafed chief 
in the piazza of the Vatican ; and that .monument, fur- 
rounded with cyprefs-trees and illumined by funeral 
torches, was decorated with Latin inferiptions comme- 
morating his warlike tafents, his patriotic devotion, and 
his tragic fall. The urn which inclofed his afhes was 
placed on an antique column eredted in the area of the 
Capitol. 

Not content with thefe laft honours, his manes ex* 
pedted the additional gratification of vengeance. Several 
of the moft adtive agents of the court of Rome, which 
in thefe latter times had rendered itfelf fo odious* were 
arrefted — among others, the prelate Grivelli, governor 
of Rome, a pacific and moderate man, but who was 
made refponfible for thofe diforders which he had not 
been able to prevent— -the Benedidtine Altieri, nephew 
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to the Cardinal of that name, and the blindly-devoted tool r 
erf the cardinal Albania that is to fay, of the moft im- 
placable enemy to the French. Particular feverity was * 
exercifed againft the fifeal Barberi, defervedly hated on 1 
account of the influence he had acquired, and of the 
persecutions by which he had haraflfed all the inha- P 
bitants of Rome — whether natives or foreigners, and | ! 
efpecially Frenchmen, who appeared to him in the flight- 1 
eft degree to merit the obnoxious title of patriots ; not, ' 
however that he was naturally ill-difpofed ; for even his ? 
enemies, while they condemned the feverity of his charac- 
ter, did juftice to its integrity. All his exceptionable ac- 
tions arofe from his prejudices and his ignorance : exclu- 
fively verfed in criminal jurisprudence, he was. unac- 
quainted either with political affairs or with mankind. 

He was imprifoned and banifhed. He would have ex- 
perienced more rigorous treatment, if the chevalier j 1 

Azara, who neverthelefs had reafon to be diffatisfied } 

with him, had not interceded in his favour. | i 

One of Berthier’s firft operations was to fupprefs the 
odious prerogative of the right of afylum enjoyed by ^ 

churches and other privileged places, and to banim p 

all French emigrants from the territories of the Roman 1 

republic. ; 

The greateft difficulty was the talk of compofing in 
a Suitable manner the new government of the Roman 
republic. To accomplifh that objeft, general Berthier 
adopted in the firft inftance the moft prudent expedi- 
ent. He confulted the chevalier Azara, who, in ad- 
dition to uncommon Sagacity, pofleffed a perfeit know- 
ledge of the local circumftances : but the Spanish mi- ! 
nifter had many motives for wifhing to decline So deli- i 
cate a bufinefs ; nor did he cOnfent to take a part in it ' 
until urged by the reiterated Solicitations of the French 
\ commiffioners. He propofed then a fort of mixed go- 
vernment in which all the claftes of Rome might have ' 
participated : he furnifhed a lift compofed of three car- J 1 
dinals, two princes, two of the moft celebrated lawyers, 
fome bankers, and fome agricultors. It was adopted; 
but its duration had not extended beyond the fpace of a a 

few days, when a multitude of patriots, more zealous t; 

than enlightened, crowded round the French commiffi- * 

oners, and obliged them to make a tie w choice. Under ’ 

the 
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the title of confulate, a direSory was created, confiding 
of fix members, incluiive of the prefident. The lawyer 
Riganti was the perfon who filled the prefidental chaiti 
in this firft confulate, which had for its fecretary-general 
a Frenchman diftinguifhed by his talents and his patri- 
otic zeal, citizen Baffal, antecedently a conftitutional 
cure at Verfailles, and afterward a member ctf the na- 
tional convention. 

The government, however, was yet only provifional: 
previous to its definitive organifation, it was thought nc- 
ceffary to wait the arrival of three new French com- 
miflioners, who had been chofen with particular care by 
the diredory, and furniihed with all the information 
that fuch a miffion required. 

From the very day of general Berthier’s entry into 
Rome the ancient government may date the epoch of its 
overthrow. It neverthelefs ftruggled for fome days in 
the arms of death. Such of the cardinals as had not 
already fled from the city on the wings of terror, were 
affembled in council, ana feemed difpofed ftill to uphold 
the authority of the pontiff. They were preparing to 
celebrate the anniverfary of his coronation : but how 
, poignant their grief when they witneffed the inarch of 
the Roman and French patriots who were proceeding 
to plant, with the moll folemn pomp, the tree of liberty 
before the ftatue of Marcus Aurelius ! A heart-felt con- 
vi&ion told them that their laft hour was arrived: the 
Gallic army were the real fovereigns of Rome, and 
could admit no partition of authority ; nor did there any 
longer remain to the Sacred College even the refource of 
a capitulation. Humbled, difarmed, deftitute of fup- 
port and of friends, they faw themfelves compelled to 
furrender at diferetion. 

Behold them now in the deepeft affli&ion marching 
to the Vatican, the centre of their fallen empire. With 
mournful eye they furvey thofe veftibules, thofe halls,, 
which they had never been wont to traverfe ungreeted 
by the homage of a bowing throng. Thofe cardinals, 
fo elate with their dignity, rind themfelves fuddenly de- 
nuded of all thofe brilliant externals which heretofore in- 
toxicated their pride. They accompany with their pro- 
found but fmothered fighs thefe words of the feripture, 
which hitherto they had had on their lips alone, and of 
vol. ii. P which 
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which they now tqo late feel the truth- — “ Vanitas vatii - 
4i tatum , et ofrtnia vanitas*, 99 The glory, the influence, 
the power, the fplendor, with which they dazzled the 
vulgar and were themfelves dazzled— alL is eclipfed. 
Thole rivajs of feeptered monarchs will henceforward 
deem themfelves thrice happy to be mingled and loft in 
the crowd of the meaneft individuals, and to convert their 
obfeurity into a fhield to fereeu them from the animofity 
of thofe who triumph in their humiliation. With me- 
lancholy voice they pronounce their ** abfolute renun- 
V ciation of the temporal government . 99 

But they have not yfct reached the period of their cala- 
mities! At firft they are quietly enough permitted to at- 
tend to the fale of their effetfts, previous to their departure 
from a city where they no longer have apy thing to ex- 
pe& but mortifications and perfecutions'. But loon the 
ftorm gathers around them : the new government i5 or- 
ganifed, and fucceffively obliterates every veftige of the 
ancient, efpecially every trace of fanaticifm. The car- 
dinalitian dignity, even the prefence of the cardinals in 
Rome, was deemed incompatible with the new order 
of things. The moment of extreme rigor was now ar- 
rived : none of the cardinals were fpared, exceptt thofe 
whofe great age or infirmities claimed fome lenity. Two 
of their number in particular— Albani and Bufca — had 
no room to expeft any favour. They had been the molt 
aftive inftruments in the laft deeds of perfidy committed 
by the court of Rome ; and they had both hallily fled 
to (helter themfelves in a place of lafety. Their pro- 
perty was ccnfifcated : the ftatues and other precious 
effedls contained in the famous Villa Albani were ex- 
pofed to fale, as was likewife every thing that Bufca 
pbffefled at Santa Agatha de’ Monti. 

Several others, who feemed to have lefs reafon to be 
alarmed, had alfo adopted the refolution of fleeing be- 
fore 'the perfecution which their aniicipative fears ap- 
prehended. Some of them, however, would have had 
claims to indulgence, fince they had not forfeited their 
title to efteem. Such were Archetti, who had not de- 
rogated from the character of prudent moderation which 
he had gained by his millions in the North — Antici, 

who 

i * Vanity of vanities, and all is vanity. 
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who had fufficient forefight to diffuade from every mea- 
fure tending^ to alienate France — -Altieri, peaceable and 
deftitute of influence : — fuch in particular was the cardi- 
nal Caprara. This prelate, after having been nuncio at 
Vienna, had, contrary to the pontiff’s wifties, obtained 
the Roman purple on the emperor’s nomination. Pius, 
who was extremely fufceptible of difadvantageous im-. 
preffions, had never pardoned him that triumph. Cap- 
rara neverthelefs was a member of that numerous con- 
gregation who during the grand crifis dire&ed the pub- 
lic and military operations; and he conftantly oppofed 
the unwife meafures approved by the majority. He pof- 
fefied judgment, fagacity, as great a fhare of probity 
as an Italian cardinal could poffefs, and feveral of the 
other qualities which conftitute the ftatefman. France 
had no perfonal grudge againft him : yet he thought it 
improper for him to -remain at Rome, and retired to 
Bologna, his native place, where his family were held 
in high eftimation. Pignatelli and Archinto fled for 
fafety, the one to Naples, the tether to Tufcany. Gerdyl, 
perhaps the only individual among the cardinals who 
had, together with the, faith, retained alfo the love of 
poverty and the Ample manners of ' the primitive church 
~Gefdyl, after having abdicated the Roman purple, 
went to feek an afylum at the court of the Sardinian mo- 
narch, whofe youth he had trained by his inftru&ions* 
Renuccini witneffed the confifcation of his houfe and all 
his property. — Altieri and Rezzonico were copfined to 
their habitations by fevere illnefs. — Valenti lay at the 
point of death. v 

Almoft: all the other members of the Sacred College 
experienced treatment which feveral of them at leaft 
had not reafon to expefl:. We will particularly quote the 
ihftance of the cardinal Doria. General Cervoni, go- 
vernor of Rome, ivho lived with the cardinal, had conn- 
felled him to make his efcape, becaufe, as he informed 
him, all the cardinals who were found in the city would 
be arrefted. “ I will not flee,” replied Doria ; “ I have 

nothing to reproach myfelf with ; I will participate 
fi the doom of my collegues.” Accordingly he was ar- 
refted as well as they and feveral prelates and fome Ro- 
man nobles. 

The cardinals were in the firft inftance conduced to . 
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the convent of the Convcriitt at Rome. Befide Dbria 
whom his generous devotion had not faved, their number 
confifted of Antonelli, one of the mod enlightened, yet 1 
one of the mod fanatic— the cardinal-vicar della Som- 
majglia whofe intentions were at lead liable to fufpicion 
— Borgia, diftinguifbed by his talents and hrs tafte for 
the Sciences, and who might have been fpared without 
any inconvenience— Roverella, ftill lefs dangerous than 
Borgia— Carandini, prefedl of the Buon-Govtmoy who 
by his tyrannic adminifiiation had acquired a fironger 
title to the hatred even of the Romans themfelvcs than 
of their emancipators— Vincenti, very inimical to France, 
but whom his fears bad at an early period rendered ex* 
tremely circurafpcft, and now rendered equally fupple 
in adverfity. See— Archetti had, fomewhat too late, 
attempted to efcape : but be was overtaken in his flight, 
and conducted back to Rome under the efcort of a piquet 
of caValry. 

Mattel had deceived the hopes derived from his con 
verfion effected by general Buonaparte. The negotiatot 
of Tolentino was no longer the conciliating mediator 
who had faved the Holy See, and who had been pardoned 
for fome tranfgreffions in confideration of the pious and 
honeft fimplicity of bis manners. His ardent zeal had 
blazed forth afrefb at the fight of thofe calamities which 
were pouring upon the Roman church. He confidered 
as incompatible with orthodoxy the civic oath which 
the citizens of the Roman republic wore obliged to take: 
he endeavoured, by his preaching, to difluade his di- 
ocefans from the commifliori of that impious a& : he 
wasarrefted, fent into bariifhment, and bis property was 
confiscated. He retired to the country beyond the Po, 
which lay withih the boundaries of his diocefe of Fer- 
rara. And the famous cardinal tylaury— what will be- 
come of him amid this ftorm of perfecution which might 
have been expedled to reach him* among the firft ? He 
had the dexterity to fhelter himfelf from its fury. Con- 
cealed, during the grand crifis, in his diocefe of Mofc- 
tefiaTcone, as foon as he thought the tempeft overblown, 
Be takes in open day the road to Florence ; and his dar- 
ing audacity is crowned with fuccefs. At the di fiance 
of few leagues from Rome he flopped to change horfes 
at the very moment when the three new French com- 
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miflioners had arrived— the citizens Baunou, Mooge* 
and Florent. He was . rccognifed : but it remains uncer- 
tain whether he himfelf was aware of the recognition : 
at lead his imperturbable features were not feen to. un- 
dergo any alteration. One of the commi&oners walk? 
round his carriage, views him, and, fully convinced 
of the identity of his perfoo, can hardly refrain from 
giving vent to his deteftation of one 'of the bittereft ene- 
mies of the French revolution. He regrets that he has 
not with him an armed force to execute inftantaneous 
juftice on his eminence in a territory where the inviola- 
bility of the cardinalitian character is now no more 
than a chimaera. He deliberates : but the horfes are put 
to— both carriages are in readinefs — and they fet off 19 
different dire&ions. Thus Maury efcaped an imminent 
danger, of which he did not even feem to entertain a fuf- # 
pic ion, but of which he may perhaps be apprifed by the 
perufal of thefe lines. 

Let us however acknowledge a fa£t which the ftrongeft 
prejudice cannot deny ; and let us, in this one inftanee, 
anticipate the fevere language of hiftory. All the cardi- 
nals, guilty or innocent, were pronufeuoufly involved 
in the fame indiferiminate profeription by a blind ani- 
mofity by no means congenial to the intentions of the 
French government or thofe of jts principal agents. The 
majority of thofe princes of the church were obje&s of 
odium, or at leaft of contempt and ridicule : but means 
were now found tp render , them intcrefling. With 
very few exceptions, all thofe who fecurely awaited the 
ainvai of the French were the vi&inis of avarice rather 
than of hatred. The chief crime for which they were 
compelled to make atonement was their opulence, real 
or fuppofed ; and if the cardinal Gerdyl, for inftanee, 
was fpared, it was only hecaufe the fimple and mode ft 
' life which he led in almoft abfolute indigence, had fuffi- 
ciently notified to the world his inability to pay the price 
of hisranfonu 

The greater number Qf thofe who had been confined 
in the convent of the Convertite at "Rome were foon af- 
terward transferred to Civita-Vecchia. Already men- 
tion was made of tranfporting them to fome remote 
iiland: but they foon learned by what means they might 
obtain their pardon. A few of their number with con- 
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fiderable firmnefs oppofed that fpecies of perfecutioo, j 
for which they were not prepared ; all the others deemed 
themfelves fupremely happy in the opportunity of pur- 
chafing their liberty by great facrifices. Several, as 
Altieri and Vincent!* were feen to renounce the Roman 
purple, ' late fo envied, now fuddenly become fo dan- 
gerous ; others, to rcqueft as a favour that they might 
be difignated by the title of “ citizen ” in the paffports 
which were granted to them for their exit from the ter- 
ritories of the Ecclefiaftical State. 

After having, the greater part of them, fuffered infult, 
imprifonment, fpoliation, they hafted to feek, at a-dif- 
tance from Rome, fome afylum where they might enjoy 
the only bleffing to which they now afpired — tranquillity. 
Some took refuge at Florence, others at Milan, at Bo- 
logna, at Naples, and in the Hates of Venice. Hardly 
was the new government formed, when there no longer 
exifted a trace of the ancient, no longer a cardinal to be 
feen in Rome except fome individuals of that rank 
who w£re detained by their great age or their infir- 
mities*. 

With refpeft to the individuals of the great families 
of Rome who did not belong to the facerdotal body, they 
fubmitted with a tolerable fhare of refignatie© to that 
cataftrophe which reduced them to a level with the crowd 
of citizens. Thfey were not enemies whom it could be 
• difficult to fubdue : their education, the effeminate life 
they had dozed away in the lap of opulence and beyond 
the reach of dangers and alarms, had not prepared their 
fouls for the exertions of that energy which could have 
rendered them formidable opponents and worthy obje&s 
of perfecution. On the arrival of the French, feveraj 
of them were heard to fay with humble franknefs, 

“ We have been accuftomed to obey : to whom our 
li obedience fhall be paid, is of little confequence to 
“ us, provided we be allowed to retain our property and 
** our lives.” Accordingly they were almoft univer- 

fally 


♦ Certain phrenetics, who are unfufeeptive of any other fentiment than 
hatred, will perhaps beftow on ns their reproaches for having exprefled 
our commiferation of the cardinals. To fuch cenfors we give this brief re- 
ply — Even cardinals are men as well as we, and, when they are unfortunate, 
have claims to our fympathy. v We know none who arc unworthy of pity, 
except y*ofe who have never felt it. 
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fally fpared : their houfes, their furniture, their villas, 
every thing belonging to them, remained inviolate ; 
nor aid they fuffer any other lofs than that of their titles 
and dignities. Some of their number even efpoufed the 
Roman revolution with every appearance of cordial at- 
tachment Such, in particular, was the prince Borghefe, 
one of the richeft individuals in Rome, and who was 
ele&ed a member of the fenate : fuch alfo was the young 
prince Giuftinianj, who is itQ’w at P*tris as reprefentative 
of the new republic, and who has difarmed malevolence 
by the temperate prudence of his condu& and the gen- 
tlenefs of his manners. 

Thofe few againft whom feverity was exercifed, had 
deferved that treatment by engaging in plots which the 
circumftances of the times rendered unjuftifiable. The 
duchefs of Lante* having been convicted of carrying on 
a counter-revolutionary correfpondence, ‘ Was for tome 
time detained in confinement. The marquis del Monte-? 
Santa-Maria, by taking part in one of thofe infurre&ions 
which broke out in various quarters of the Ecclefiaftical 
State — that of Citta di Cafteliano— excited the rage, of 
the patriots ; and his country-feat was demQliihed. . The 
expenses of the war* together with thofe of the netv 
administration, rendered neceflary the imposition of ex- 
traordinary taxes ; and their weight fell, as might na- 
turally have been expected, on the moil opulent familicV 
of Rome. 
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CHAPTER XXX.' 


Fate of Pius and of Jns Nephews. 


As to the pope and his family*, amid this genetal 
fubverfion, their fate was the more deplorable as they - 
fell from a more exalted fiatlon. The lympathy whicn 
they might have excited w^s confiderably diminiflied by ! 
the recolle&ion of their e^ceifes, or at lead of their er- ! 
rors.? But there are certahi bounds to refentment even in 
thofe bofoms which have been the molt deeply wounded, 
even in hearts of the mod rancorous mould. The pon- j 
tiff’s two nephews Tank in one day from opulence to beg- 
gary. The cardinal Brafchi, lefs greedy than his brother, 
derived ‘the principal part of his fortune from the rich be- 
nefices that his uncle had accumulated on him. In con- 
sequence of the profeription, thofe benefices^ were fpee- 
dily vacated, and he had reafon to envy the fcanty pit- , 
tance of a village pried. With regard to the duke his 
brother, the voice of exaggeration has not perhaps 
fwelled the amount of his extortions, or breathed addi- 
tional infamy on the disgraceful means which he had 
employed to enrich himfelf : but his territorial podeffi- 
ons, at lead, had certainly been overrated. His diovable 
property was immenfe: his luxury of every kind equalled 
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that of a little fovereign : but we think ourfdves jufti- 
fied in aflerting, that, in landed eftates, he never pof- 
fefled above forty thoufand Roman crowns of annual 
income. Within a few days after the revolution in 
Rome, nought remained to him but the ribbons and 
jcrofles with which he had fuiEered himfelf to be ac- 
coutred- by various fovereigns of Europe; and he even 
thought himfelf thrice happy to find a temporary fhelter 
in Tufcany from the perfecutions by which he was forced 
to atone for his avidity, and for the fcandalous ufe which 
he had made of his power. His pictures, his prints, his 
antiques, all the treafures of his mufeum, his rich fur- 
niture, every thing of his that could be found, was con- 
fiscated and expoled to fale. His lands, particularly 
thbfe which he had acquired in the Pontine raarfhes, 
were treated as the acquisitions of victory, and fold for 
the benefit of the conquering army. 

His wife, known by the title f ot the duchefs of Nemi, 
was lefs harfhjy treated than he. At fii ft, however, fhe 
was the obje& of peculiar feverity : fhe was arrefted and 
. thrown into confinement ; being considered as a perftm 
whom it was indifpenfably neceffary to fecure. But this 
was a tniftaken idea: fhe was therefore foon reftored 
to liberty, and even permitted to bring forward her claims. 
The Frenck commiffioners found her refigned, fuppliant, 
and hardly Seeming to recolledt that fhe had lately been 
the firft lady in Rome. She began by demanding of 
them Sixty thoufand crowns which fhe faid fhe had 
brought as her marriage-portion: the fum was reduced 
to thirty thoufand. She then claimed for her daughter 
a movable property to the amount of about thirty thou- 
fand crowns : on this fcore ihc was allowed ten thoufand. 
Wiiat fhe was fuffered to retain of her perfonal property 
may be valued at an equal fum. She kept the jewels* 
the diamonds, with which fhe was abundantly provided. 
Of twenty carriages w.hich fhe had pwned, Ihe was per- 
mitted to choofe two' of the moft elegant. She was in- 
dulged with the privilege of realifing in national property 
the thirty thoufand crowns granted to her— an indulgence 
which- enabled her to retain a part of the beautiful eftatc 
(lie pofleffed at Tivoli. After the completion of thefe 
economic arrangements, which were more favourable 
to her than fhe could have reafonably expedted, fhe re- 
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qucfted leave to retire to Ferrao in the marquifate of ' 
Ancona, whither fhe was invited by the man — not her huf- 
band — who was tb confole her for fo many misfortunes. 
To this requeft (he received a refufal ; not that there 
exilted a with to thwart her in the indulgence of that 
inclination which certainly was not her firft effay : but 
the commiffioners did her the v£ry gratuitous honour 
of fuppofing that it was important that the (hould not re- 
move from the vicinity of Rome. She obtained permif- 
fion to retire to Tivoli, where flie has fince lived fuffici- 
ently free from moleftation. 

It remains for us to fpeak of the chief of that family, 
Svhich, by a feries of imprudent a£ts, fuddenly fell from 
the pinnacle of great nefs to the depths of the mod de- 
plorable humiliation. Pius, who, by his own obftinacy 
and the evil counfels to which he, had given ear, had 
prepaied the way for the overthrow of the Roman go- 
vernment, remained almoft entirely ignorant of the ca- 
taftrophe which completed that event. He was yet over- 
whelmed with the confternation caufed by the cptry of 
the avengers of Du phot, when he learned that the car- 
dinals had abdicated their temporal authority : he faw j 
general Cervoni enter, who at this time held the chief ■ 
command in Rome : he came to announce to the pontiff 
that the people had thought proper to refume their fove- 
reignty .— 44 And my dignity !” exclaimed his holinefs ! 
in the accent of profound grief . — 44 It is tdo intimately j 
44 connected with religion, which the people are de- 
44 termined to preferve inviolate. They have fo ex- 
44 prefled their refolution in the folemn which has 
44 been proclaimed in their name ; and they promife to 
44 make for you a provifion fuitable to your rank.”— - 
44 And my perfon !*’ continued Pius . — 44 It is in perfeft 
44 fafety ; and they engage to furnifti a guard of a hun- 
44 dred and twenty men. for its prate^on.”— Pius was 
filent, and aflumed an air of refignation. 

But the hopes which this beginning had encouraged 
him to conceive were foon difappointed. Notwith Hand- 
ing the wilh fo formally and foiemnly announced by the 
people of Rome in favour of liberty, that capital har- 
boured a confiderabje number of mal-contents — of fincere 
fanatics, who confidered the fall of the pap<d throne in 
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no other light than as the downfall of religion — many 
hypocrites who from motives of vanity and ambition 
were interefted in fupporting the ancient order of things. 
Under thefe circumftances, the prefence of the pope 
might give birtfy to confpiracies. Though he had, while 
veued with fovereignty, been viewed with the eyes of ha- 
tred or at leaft of indifference, his misfortunes had now 
rendered him an object of fympathetic intereft. The 
French commiflioncrs 'thought it indifpenfable to the 
public fafety that he fhould be removed from Rome, 
and even from the Eccleiiaftical State. He was con- 
duced to Tufcany, not at the requeft of the grand-duke, 
but with his confent, which that prince would havt been 
very glad to have the liberty of refuting. He was fen- 
fihle that the prefence of fuch a gueit might become 
troublefome, and even dangerous. Pius was at firft con- 
duced to Sienna. - 

Here he lived in peace, and forgotten by almoft every 
one except the devotees and forofe curious perfons, when 
an earthquake fhook the place which he had chofen for 
his retreat, and threw down feveral buildings. Pius 
lodged in the conyent of Saint Barbara : but, at the mo- 
ment when the (hock was felt, he happened to be walk- 
ing in one of the public gardens of the city. He was 
haftily conveyed from within the walls of Sienna, to a 
country-houfe called by the name of Hell ; which cir- 
cumftance gave rife to the farcafms of the undevout who 
had not felt compaffion for his misfortune. After fome 
time he was conduced to Florence. At the moment of 
his entering this city, the Iky, which is ufually fo ferene 
in Tufcany, was overcaft with heavy clouds and the rain 
fell in torrents. Malignity, which is fo prompt, efpeci- 
ally in Italy, to Ceife every opportunity of exercifing itfelf, 
dia not fail to obferve that the pope brought bad weather 
with him. wherever he came. 

His firft interview with the grand-duke, .which took 
place in the prefence of the marquis Manfredini, was on 
both fides accompanied by marks of melting tenderftefs. 
The grand-duke in particular was moved even in the 
Ihedding of tears: but he was not infenfiblqof the incon- 
venience which might refult to him from keeping the pope 
in his fcapital. In a few days after his arrival, Pius^was 
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conducted to a Carthufian monaftery, at the distance of 
two miles from Florence. 

The fallen pontiff did not appear fo deeply affe&ed by 
his fituation as might have been fuppofed : his health* 
far from being impaired by a cataftrophe which would 
have caufed any other perfon in like circumstances to die 
with grief, feemed to be in a more flourishing Slate. 
His reliSh for the pleafures of the table accompanied him 
to his folitude : and, on that fubje&, the following 
anecdote is related by credible witn^fies— On his arrival 
at the Carthufian convent, his holinefs, who, among 
the fmall fuite of fervants by whom he was accompa- 
nied, had not forgotten his cook, gave him permiflion 
to take his Station in the conventual kitchen, and there 
ordered him to prepare for his table delicate viands which 
formed a ftriking contrail with the frugal fare of the 
monks. The latter, mortified no doubt by the compa- 
rifon, pretended to be fcandalifed at the holy father’s 
fenfuality, and pronounced it to be the fource of thofe 
calamities which defolated the church. The cook warmly 
defended the caufe of his ufeful profef&on, and, in re- 
venge of ill-humour Shown by thofe reclufes, Slipped, un- 
known to them, a bit of meat into their peas-fbup *. 
This horrible plot being difeovered, the monks utter 
Shrieks of indignation, which reach the ears of his holi- 
nefs. Pius fancies he Still hears the revolutionary Storm 
growl around him : he inquires what caufe has excited 
it : to avoid the repetition of fuch a feene, he orders that 
)iis kitchen be henceforward feparate from that of the 
monks; and they congratulate themfelves onr no longer 
having before their eyes the fcandalous exhibition of the 
fovereign pontiff’s epicurifm. 

Vanity, as another anecdote proves — and that parti- 
cular fpecies of it which was the leaft excufable in a 
pontiff and an old man— the vanity which is connefted 
with external accomplishments — did not abandon Pius 

in 

* The Carthufians, obferving a perpetual Lent, never eat flefli meat: 
and, according to the notions of their church, thefmalleft particle of flefh, or 
the fraaileft drop of its juice, mingled with any quantity of fa (ting-tare, » 
Sufficient to contaminate the whole mafs fo completely that whoever taftes of 
it is guilty of the no Small crime of violating the fad ! 
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in his retreat. There lived at Florence a young Hun- 
garian painter who was defirous of the^honour of draw* 
ing his holinefs’s portrait, with the intention, as he faid, 
of prefenring it to the emprefs. He was conduced to the 
holy father, who accepted his offer with a fort of enthu** 
fiafm. “ Let your pencil,” faid he to the young artift, 
€< revive that bloom and animated complexion which 
is fomewhat faded through age and chagrin : paint me 
44 in fcarlet robes, tQ give the greater relief to my fea* 
“ tures.” The painter is faid to have paid docile obe- 
dience to the directions of the pontiffs vanity ; and Pius, 
even in the feafon of difgrace, ftill found a flatterer. • It 
is afferted that his eyes dwelt with pleafure on that por- 
trait, which, fome years before, would have been a 
very good likenefs, and which, by an innocent deception, 
carried him back to a lefs advanced age, and to happier 
days. 

Thefe anecdotes will to many people afford fufficient 
ground for difpenfing with that pity which they might 
otherwife be inclined to beftow on him. Can we con- 
fider him as an objeCt of companion, when we fee him 
fo refigned, fo contented, Drill fo well difpofed to relifli 
the only indulgences that have been left within his 
reach? 

It is moreover afleitcd, that, inftead of repining at 
his fate, he has feveralti mes protefted that he had re - 
nounced all hope of ever revifiting Rome, and that his 
utmoft wifh was to conclude his days in peace in the 
Carthufian monaftery. He enjoys there likewife fome 
other confolations : he is not forgotten by all mankind in 
his obfcure retreat: he has there received magnificent 
prefents from all quarters. One day he fa w ten purfes 
brought in to him, each containing nve hundred crowns. 
The donator chofe to keep his name fecret : all that is 
known is that he was a Florentine. The prefent was 
accompanied by a note containing thefe words, “ To' 
44 provide ten fhirts for his holinefs.” Another Floren- 
tine caufed a fedan-chair to be conftrudted for him, 
richly gilt, decorated with all the fymbols of the church, 
and displaying in front a lilver plate inscribed with 
thefe woras, which their author confidered as prophetic, 
“ Poft fata refurgo.” Many prelates, and almoft all the 
chiefs of the catholic church, have made him conlidera- 
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ble offers which he has had the generofity to decline. 
But he accepts without fcruple the favours tendered by 
fovereign princes. He receives a monthly penfion of 
three thoufand crowns from a neighbouring court : the 
king of Spain continues faithfully obfervtfntof his former 
cuftom of annually fending to him an abundant provifion 
of drugs, wines, and tobacco: he has alfo given him 
teftimonies of affectionate regard which Pius has much 
more fenfibly felt-; for that monarch has not only* directed 
the cardinal Lorenzana to continue to refide near the 
pontiff, but has alfo fent him a difpatch in which he 
affures him that he has not ceafed to confider and to re- 
fpeCt Pius VI. as “ head of the catholic church. ” 

The ferenity which Pius enjoys in his retreat has ne- 
verthelefs been clouded by a tranfaCtion which indeed 
Was well calculated to awake whatever fmall fpark of 
fenfibility he yet retains. That nephew, dear to his 
vanity ftill more than to his affeCtion — that nephew, who 
was tne objeCt and the principal accomplice of thofe faults 
for which Pius is now forced to atone — was among the 
foremoff in fleeing from Rome. He had come to his 
uncle, and feeraed to take a delight in adminiftering to 
him fome confolations. But the grand-duke did not 
think he could with propriety tolerate him in his domi- 
nions. Brafchi, when preparing for his departure from 
Tufcany, took the liberty of repairing a part of his 
Ioffes by carrying off from the holy father a confiderable 
ium of money which the pious munificence of the fairh- 
ful had deftined for the fupreme head of the church, and 
not for the prince of the Pontine marfhes. Pius, fired 
with indignation at fuch treatment from a cherilhed ne- 
phew, refumed a momentary energy to lavifh on him* 
inftead y6f affectionate adieux, his paternal imprecations. 
The reign of nepotifm could not have terminated in a 
more fcandalous cataftrophe. 

Not alone did earthquakes and ingratitude dilturb 
Pius’s repofe in the different retreats to which he had 
.been consigned. The policy of the French government 
alfo gave him more than one caufe of difquietude. It 
.was not that he conduced himfelf in the Carthufiati 
.monaftery at Florence fa fuch manner as to awake fuf- 
j>icion : there exifted no reafon to apprehend that thofe 
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perfons whom he had been permitted to take with him 
at his departure from Romb, would become the inflru- 
ments of intrigue or fanaticifm : they were a chamber- 
lain, fome of his gentlemen, fome prelates, a phyficiari 
— men as little formidable on the fcore of talents as of in- 
fluence. The pope himfelf led and ftill continues to lead 
a uniform, peaceable, and fequeftered life : he retires to 
reft at an early hour : he rifes very late, and paffes the 
remainder of the day in eating, drinking, writing, or 
didbating to his fecretary. His intellects are enfeebled 
by age even more than by chagrin. 

At Sienna he had a kind of ecclefiaftic court, and was 
furrounded by a certain pomp : the faithful (till flocked 
to his prefence, and courted the honour of his benedic- 
tions. But, fince his removal to the Carthufian monaf- 
tcry, his circle has been very circumfcribed. He wifely 
avoids making himfelf too acceflible, and admits the vifits 
only of fome devotees or perfons attracted to him by cu- 
rionty. The Tufcan government, which is deeply inter** 
efted in watching him to avoid giving any caufe of com- 
plaint to France, is extremely careful that he maintain 
no relation of a fufpicious nature. 

It had propofed to the minifler of the French republic 
that he fhould name all the perfons who were to compofe 
his holinefe’s houfehold, and fhould have the infpeCbion 
of his private condud. It would have been a circum- 
ftance unparalleled in the annals of the Roman church to 
fee her fovereign pontiff under the tutelage of a heretic ; 
for our minifter at Florence was born a member of the 
proteftant communion. Citizen Reinhart declined that 
delicate charge : but Jie is nevertheleis equally well ap- 
prifed of every thing that paffes within the Carthufian 
monaftery at Florence. / 

Notwithftanding all thefe motives of fecurity, fome 
jealoufy has been excited by Pius’s refidence in the heart 
of Italy. Apprehenfions have been entertained, that, 
by ftill continuing fo near to thofe whom he* had fo long 
dazzled by the fplendor of his dignity, he might, per- 
haps contrary to his own wifhes, awaken their regret, 
and furnifh the ground of fome confpiracy. In the 
month of Thermidor of the fixth year of the republic*, 


* Between July 19 and Auguft 18, 1^98. 
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the French government urged the grand-duke of Tuf- 
cany to fend him out of his dominions. To our demands 
the grand^uke replied, “ I did not wilh for the pope: 
44 it was the French commiflioners who lent him to me. 
4i I would be glad that he were at a diftance from Tuf- 
cany: but you will not infift on my expelling him. 
44 If you defire that he quit the country, every thing 
fhall be made ready for his departure— carriage, inns, 
• 4 fhip : but it refts with France to take the charge of 
44 conveying him eifewhere.** The direftory infilled, 
*and cauled the following mefiage to be delivered to the 
grand-duke — 44 Send him out of Tufcany, or we will 
44 hold you refponfible for the difturbances which his 
44 prokimity excites arid may yet further excite in 
44 Rome/’ 

' In confequence of thefe re-iterated urgencies the court 
of Tufcany concerted with the cabinet of Viehna to pro- 
vide a retreat for his holinefs in the hereditary Hates of 
the houfe of Auftria.; arid that was the object of the 
marquis Manfredini’s journey to Vienna- Already it 
was determined that Pius (hould be conveyed to the con- 
vent of Mcelk near the Danube, when the affair of the 
arabaffador Bernadotte at Vienna induced an alteration 
of the plan- It was then propofed to fend the pontiff to 
Spain : but, Charles not confenting to admit him into 
his kingdom except on conditions which appeared inad- 
miflible, it was next refolved that he {hould embark for 
the ifle of Sardinia- At this period, his health appear- 
ing too much impaired to leave him fufficient ftrength 
for a long voyage*— bis intellects being weakened to fuch 
a degree that his reafori might have been thought alien- 
ated — and all fear being now vanifhed of thofe dangers 
which might arife from his refidence in It\iiy — fewer in- 
conveniences feemed to attend the meafure of fuffering 
him to vegetate in the Carthufian monaftery near Flo- 
rence : and it is probable that he will there terminate 
his exiftence. 

Still ftronger is the probability that his temporal reigii 
is at an end- His pontificate — that is to fay, his fpiritual 
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authority— may yet fubfift in die eftindation of thofe who 
think that the catholic church cannot diipenfe with a 
head, nor Jefus Chrift with a vicegerent: but, diverted 
of all thofe external accertories which at once gave it luf- 
~tre and rendered it dangerous, it may be prolonged for 
the confolation of the faithful, without difturbing the 
tranquillity of Europe* and efpecially that of Italy. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

i , t 


Principal Reforms effected in the Roman State by the new Go- 
vernment . 


jAlT length we have reached the period of our career. 
The pope may yet exift for the comfort of fome millions 
of pious fouls : but the Roman government, of which . 
he was the head, is irretrievably overturned, and its dif- 
jointed wreck lies fcattered in different dire&ions. On 
the fite which it once occupied, a new government has 
voi. ii. Q. been 
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been reared., Although its organifation does not make a 
part of our fubjedt, at leaffi our duty requires that we 
point out the moft material innovations which it produced,, 
in what was termed the Ecclefiaftical State, and efpecially 
in its capital. 

It may naturally be concluded, that, immediately after 
the arrival of the French in Rome, the greater part of 
thofe eftablifhments which were linked with the Roman 
church vanifhed from fight, and almoft all thofe that 
conftituted a part of the pope’s temporal govern- 
ment. The principal edifices received a new deftination. 

In the palace on Mount-Quirinal, known alfo by the 
name of Monte-Cavallo, where the Roman pontiff Was 
wont to fpend a portion of the year, the diredlory took 
their ftation, and eftablifhed their offices and all their 
dependencies : and, although that palace is fpacioufly 
ample, the dire&bry united with it, for their ufe, the 
edifice of the Confulta . 

The Vatican, fo long revered as the fan&uary whence j 
jffued thofe fpiritual thunders which fo oft have fhaken 
Europe-— the Vatican, where, to the difgrace of Chriftian I 
humility, pontifical* l;u*ury was difplayqd amid furround- 
ing niafter-pieces of the arts, and rich collettions of 
books, manuferipts, and all thofe produ&ions of genius 
which reflect honour on the human race — the Vatican, 
on ceafing to be the refidence of a doubly defpotic fove- 
reign, was exclufively devoted to the fciences. There 
was cftablilhied the new national inftitute r and there were 
lodged all its members, notwitbftanding the averfion they 
had teftified to that part of Rome, which prejudice had 
reprefented as infalubrious. 

It may well be imagined that the propaganda , the Holy 
Office, and all the monuments of intolerant fanaticifm, 
.have for ever vanifhed, as likewife every thing not ef- 
fentially conne&ed- with the catholic, church. Of tfiofe 
various in dilutions which, difgraced religion at the' fame 
time that they enriched its minifters, a fingle one has fur- 
vived the univerfal reform,; that is. the office of the datario , 
which owes its preservation to, motives of policy. T^ie 
reformers felt thatjthey Qou)d ; npt abolifh.it without ma- 
terially injuring the profperity of regenerate Rome, of 
whofe refources a confiderahle portion was cut off by the 
revolution, inafmuch as has for a time banifhed from 
_ her 
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h.er w*lls thofe foreigners who came to admire and 
Ik&idy the mafter-produ&ions of the arts* and for ever .all 
thofe who came to hej; or purchafe favours from the papal, 
court. 

The datdrio annually poured into that capital of po r 
pery a fupplv of about three millions of livres^— a ium 
Avhich could not, without ferious inconveniences;, be 
•‘withdrawn from a population of a hundred and fixty 
-thoufand fouls, nearly deftitute of all the aid? of indvftry. 
Refides, it was much lefs the patrimony of the prieifs 
.than! of a multitude of fecretaries and clerks and others 
who would, by its abolition, have fuddenly found themr 
Selves deprived of all means of fubfiftence. In particular, 
•it was the foje dependence of a great number of private 
individuals, who enjoyed, under the name of wcobiliy 
annuities fecored by mortgage of the produce, of the 
datatio. That inftitution has therefore been fullered to 
fubfift, with ohly an alteration in its form. The ini- 
snifter of the court of Madrid, previous to his ‘departure 
from Rome, concurred with the new government in 
nrganifing a new eftablifhment, whence the bulls for 
benefices are, in the name of the abfent pontiff, iffued 
to -the fubjeils of Spain in nearly fimilar manner as 
heretofore. The other potentates who, for the fame 
objedk, dill maintain relations with the Holy See, 
have likewife made particular arrangements on that 
head. 

Another inftitution has been annihilated, which was 
once interwoven with both the temporal and the fpiri- 
tual powers, and was incompatible with the new form 
jpf government: we mean .the fun&ions of the cardinal- 
vicar. 

That officer was not only the pope’s vicar-general 
as bifhop of Rome, but alfo a judge invefted with tem- 
poral authority, and poffeffing a jurifdi&ion, both civil 
and criminal, which equally extended to the laity as to 
the clergy. With him lay the direction of the police, 
and the iuperintendefice of the moral conduit of the ci- 
tizens. In the exercife of thefe powers which are liable 
|p fo many abufes, he had for his fecret agents, . a horde 
of fpies who frequently hurried him to arbitrary excefles, 
by blafting, on the flighteft fufpicion, the honour of 
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married women, and fometimes that of their hufbands, ! 
The twenty-eight parifh-priefts of Rome aided him in 
his fun&ions: they infmuated themfelves into families: 
they pryed into their domeftic feerets ; and their trou- 
blesome vigilance had a ftronger tendency to excite fcan- 
dal than to reprefs diforder. This fpecies of inquifi- 
tion ceafed on the arrival of the French ; and in its ftead 
was fubftituted a police organifed on the republican fyf- 
tem. 

As to the purely ecdefiaftic funftions of the pope, 
thofe prejudices which the reformers wifhed to refpeft 
would not fuffier them to be fufpended. They were 
committed to a prelate whofe exiftence was hardly fuf- 
pe&ed — the perfon who, under the title of vice-gerent 9 
governed the diocefe of Rome properly fo called. He 
has continued to officiate pontifically and with all the 
former pomp. He began his career by abolifhing a 

f reat number of feftivals: and, although nis jurifdi&ion 
e confined within the limits of his own bifhopric, he 
extended that abolition to every other diocefe in the 
Roman republic. The French commiffioners, far from 
oppofing this kind of ufurpation, were glad to fee an ! 
ecdefiaftic authority, legal or not, reform an abufe which ‘ 
the temporal power could not perhaps have attacked with 
equal fuccefs. 

The metropolitan church of the catholic world, the j 
church of Saint Peter at Rome, has loft nothing of its j 
former fplendor by the change of the government. The 1 
illumination of its dome has been feveral times repeated ; 
and it has even been made to difplay that fpe&acle, of 
fuch magic effedf, known by the appellation of the 
€t luminous cr of s' y The reformers did not choofe to de- 
prive the Romans of anyone of thofe acceffories of their 
jjublic worfhip to which they attached fo great value. 
They have even fuffered the church of Saint Peter to 
retain the income of which it was before poffeffed: its 
canons enjoy their prebends, hold .their chapters, and 
attend the choir, as in time part.- No alteration has been 
made in the vefture of the priefts or friars : the profeipr 
tion has been confined to the dignity and decorations of 
the cardinals, becaufe their order was a fitrreptitious in- 
terpolation on the true ecdefiaftic hierarchy, and they j 
conftituted rather the political than the fpiritual council 
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of the pontiff. Refpe& was paid, in Saint Pfeter’s, even 
to that famous f acred door which was never opened but 
once in every twenty-five years; and over it , are fiill 
read the words, “ Pius VI. anno 1775 a pc ru *t et claujit*” 
Nothing was removed except thofe faftuous infcriptions 
with which the pontiffs had decorated the profane edi- 
fices occupied as thefeats of their perfonal refidence : and 
the portal of Saint Peter’s cathedral ftill informs the paf- 
fenger that to the care of Paul V. the ^rts and religion 
are indebted for that immortal monument. ' 

The new government has particularly preferred twq 
eftablifhpients of a purely temporal nature, in whicfi 
the whole Roman people were intereftedrr-the two banks 
known by the names of the monte- di-pietd and the Spirito * 
Santa . 

The former of thefe had originally been nothing 
more than a bank where money was lent on pawns, ana 
which iflued notes or cedale reprefenting the value of the 
property that it received. Jn procefs of time it degepe^ 
rated from q? primitKe ipftitution : its notes were mUlti^ 
plied far beyond thjt extent of its capital ; and there 
no exaggeration in afferting, that, toward the conclufiop 
of Pius ? s pontificate, above fopr fifths of that paper^mot 
ney were unsecured by pledges. The hofpital of the 
■Spirito-SantOy on the contrary, pofleffes very confiderablc 
revenues. It had acquired great credit, received depofit? 
of money, circulated its notes, apd paid theip without 
difficulty on presentation, In thefe latter times, that fa,- 
iutary inftitution had been utterly perverted : the amount 
of its notes far exceeded that of its funds ; and nothing 
but fmall notes, with barely the balance in fpecie, 
could be obtained of it ip exchange of its larger paper. 
To provide for his extravagant expenfps, Pips had greatly 
augmented the debts of that eftablilhment. 

It was a talk of no fmall difficulty for the new govern- 
ment to remedy fo many diforders, efpeciajly at the 
epoch of a revolution which neceffarily demanded an in- 
crease of expenditure. At its outfet, however, jtgrafped 
fuch refources as circumftances prefppted to it : in the 
firft place it affumed the inheritance qf all the domains 
belonging to the extinft government, and of the pro- 
perty adm ini ftered by the Apoftolic Chamber: to thefe 
were added the ppfTeflions pf ieveral religious cojpmuqi- 

ties, 

* Pius VI. opened and rtiut [this door] io the year 177s* 
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ties, whofe abolition was effedted without violent means. 
This reform w?s begun by fending away from Rome 
all the foreign monks and friars, by whole removal the 
multitudinous fwarrts of thofe pious drones were reduced 
aboVe One third. In conference of this meafure, fe- 
veral communities were* reduced to two or three members : 
a certain number of thefe were united in one place ; and 
fhe poffeffions of the vacant convents were declared to 
be Rational property. Another fpecies became, by con-, 
fifcation, French property; fuch as thofe of the duke 
Bralcfti. Thofe of both defcriptions were expofed to 
fale : but the former, infpiring the purchafers with lefs 
confidence, Were not fold at above feven or eight years* 

S urchafe, whereas the latter produced ten or twelve times 
leir annual value. 

Iq the cedole the government naturally fprefaw a fource 
bf etiibarraffmeht. To taife their value a little, it ftrove 
to open a channel to draiti them from circulation, and ac- 
Cte^ted them at par to the amount of one third of the pur- 
chafe of the national property. Bilk this meafure appear- 
ing to throw too great a burden on a treafury which 
could not Afford to fuffer any Ioffes, in a ihort time 
the ttddle were not taken at any higher rate than 
that at which they paffed in the ordinary courfe of ex* 
change. 

To fupply the city with provifions was one of the | 

principal obje&s which engaged the anxious attention of i 
the government in itsoutfct ; and here it reaped the bitter j 
fruits of the difaftroiis adminiftration to which it had 
fucceeded. Compelled to have recourfe to the ruin- j 
ous expedients which we had employed in 1794, 
it bought up corn at a high price* and retailed it at a 
lofs. 

But how was it to provide for this expenfe, and for al] 
the others concomitant on the revolution ? The firft plan 
adopted was that of impofing a tax on capital, and to ex- 
aft three per cent, from all thofe who poffeffed eftates ex- 
ceeding five thoufand crowns in value. But the collec- 
tion of this fupply proceeded flowly, and /the public ne- 
ceffities each day became more and more urgent : it was 
therefore found neceffary to call in the aid of thofe enor- 
mous contributions levied on the principal families of 

Rome- 
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Ronie^ revolutionary meafures, it is true— meifiorm 
fraught with ruin even to the multitude, fince they com- 
pelled thofe, families to curtail their expenfes, to leave 
their {totpeftics deftitute of occupation, their tfadefmeq 
deftitute of bufinefs, their workmen deftitpte of employ- 
ment. Btytthe cjrcumftances were imperious : nor is it 
eafy to remedy the inveterate evils generated by a radir 
pally defelftive adminiftratiop : it is not the work of a 
few months to re-animate agriculture and induftry, pa* 
ralyfed by feveral fucceflive centuries pf ignorance and 
fupine negle&. ** 

, Wkat will neverthelefs affonilh all thofe who were 
acquainted with the. deplorable condition of the JLccle- 
£aflica( State, is the exertions which it was able to bear 
even after the difraem.berment of its two ficheft provin- 
ces, the legations of Bologna and Ferrara. By this lofs the 
Holy Sep had expiate<ji its firft offences againft the French 
republic, A fecond time it aroufed her refentmenf : our 
army advanced as far as Tolentino; a contribution of 
thirty-five millions was demanded : the court of Rome 
T found means tp furnilh it* partly in fpecie, partly in dia- 
monds which at firft were admitted as part of the pay- 
ment : afterward the value of the diamonds was excluded 
from the account; and the pope was obly^l to com- 
plete in caih the full amount of the concnbution- To 
this fuqa if we add the requifitions in kind, the produce 
pf pillage, the fppils of churches, the taxes impofed on 
the principal families, fcc. See. we (hall not be guilty 
pf exaggeration in afferting, that, from that country 
apparently fo popr, there have been drawn by various 
modes nearly two hundred millions of livres *. It is true, 
indeed, that its means are now exhaufted-?--that the chief 
fources of its artificial wealth are dried up-»— that fpeedy 
diligence mult be exerted to open others, as the only 
expedient to fave that ftate frqm falling to difiolution at 
the very moment of its revivifcence. One of the mod 
e-Je&uai meafures for warding off that calamity is to re- 
•*' Call the fine arts which have been baniflied by the re- 
volutionary tumult from that land which feems to be 
their true birth-place. Even without awaiting the re- 
turn 

* Above eight million* fterling. 
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torn-of peace, the new government have alreadv bellowed 
their attention on that defirable objedt, and tn el r effort* i 
have been feconded by France. 

It is fonje ttionths fince the French directory hare called ! 
for the refurredkion of that academy of painting, fcnlp- 
ture, ?pd architecture, from which nave come forth fome 
of the great geniufes that refiedt luftre on our country. 

}t was proposed to complete the eftablifhrpent by the ! 
aflociatipn of mufic ; the Roman republic has even created j 
funds for its fupporr, and affigned to jt a revenue of fixty- 
thoufand livres to be taken from the thirty millions placed 
/t her 4*fpofal. 

JJuf that revenue, arid the eftabjifhipent itfelf, will be 
<pf precarious duration fo long as the Roman republic 
remains unconfolidated. If it fhould be fhaken by new 
ponvulfions^jf the profpedt of its permanency fhould 
/kill continue doubtful — rif internal and external dangers 
fhould threaten its pxiftence, and banifh from it the fe*- 
curity and leifufe pf peace-^there would then be ftrong 
reafon to fear left that capital of the arts fhould lie buried 
pnder the ruins of the papacy. 

We }we now conaudteu the pontificate of Pius VF. 
^even beyond thaft cataftrophe which; in prematurely iw- 
Sidling on it the ftroke of death? has fruftrated all the 
calculations of probability. We have alfo affifted at the 
/tihverfion of hi* temporal throne, and the firft opera- 
tions of the popular government who have featdd themf- 
felves in his place. The head of thfe Roman church 
(till exifts for the faithful : but the defpot of. Rome has 
difappeared. A few reflexions on that lingular evedt 
fhajl conpltytfe our work. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 


CvncluJitM* 


I IlSTORV abounds with events which elude the ey$ 
of common forefight, and even take fagacity itfelf un*- 
‘ware. The fubverfion of the pontifical throne canxiqt 
appear ftirprifing except to thofe who are void *>f re- 
flexion. . its long duration is much more aftonifhing 
than its rapid fall ; an affertion whofe truth is proved ta 
^demonftration by the feries of fadts which we have re- 
lated. 

For the artificial exiftence of the government of the 
Ecclefiaftical Sate, juftly comparable to acoloflus witji 
feet of clay, no other caufe could be affigned than the 
illufion by which it was environed. JJiit, within the 
laft fifty years in particular, how many circumftances 
concurred in diflipating that illufion 1-rr-the abolition of 
the Society of Jefus— »the progrefs of pfiilofopby, fo for- 
midable to facred prejudices— the efforts of aim oft all 
the fovereigns to ftrip the Holy See of its ufurpations-r- 
the continuity and impunity of their fuccefles, &c. &c. 

The pontiff's temporal authority was fo intimately in- 
terwoven with the divinity of hrs miffion, that it was in^- 
poffible to render the latter doubtful without rendering 
the former precarious. *An eledtive fovereign, elevated 
to the throne at the approach of old age and condemned 
to die without pofterity, could not ftrike deep roots 

around 
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around him, or increafe his refpedlability by alliances. 
His family, taking advantage of his tranlient fplendor, 
might indeed excite envy, but could not, like thofe of, 
other fovereigns, derive numerous fupports from the 
operation of hope, from the permanency of their influ- 
ence, from that refpedt which is mechanically paid to 
nobility of blood. Thus the feeptred pontiff ftood ifo- 
/ lated in the midft Of his court, and had no other fupport 
than the fuperflitious zeal to which he was indebted for 
his exaltation. His interefts were connedted only with 
thofe of religion : through it he ruled ; and with it he 
muft fall, unaided by any auxiliaries except the obfeure 
and impotent herd of devotees. 

The perfonal talents of the pope could alone compen- 
fate the fragility of the foundations on which his throne 
refled. But what could be expedfced of a pontiff who, 
by the tedious duration of his reign, fatigued the impa- 
tience of his prefumptive fucceffors«— alienated the minds 
of the people by his exadtions— ^-difgufted all ranks by the 
trying abufes of nepotifm^-fuccefflveiy lofl: all tbofe^pre- 
-rogatives which had ever been deemed fa^re4-’~r$pd> by 
-his errors as well as his re verfes, convinced even the 
vulgar throng that the vicar of Jefos-Chrift was but a 
frail mortal ) 

* In endowing Pius with fome virtues which would h^ye 
rendered him an eftimable charadfer. in a private ftatioa, 
nature bad refufed him all thofe great qualities which 
Support a throne in tetapeftuous times, efpecjally that 
^providence which prepares its poffeflor to meet antici- 
pated events, and that dexterity which enables him to 
elude their influence. He had net even thofe energetic 
vices which fometimes procure a pardon for criminal 
deeds. To be able to face the exifting circum fiances, 
he ought to have united the moderation of Benedidt XIV. 
with the firmnefs of Sixtus V. : but Pius’s moderation 
was never any other than timidityr^his firmnefs, than 
tranlient obftinacy, 

' If indeed, himfelf incapable of guiding the reins of 
government with a vigorous hand, he had religped them 
f to a minifter of fuperior ability*-4f he had poffefled the 
art of combining in affociation the ambition of the great 
4nd the aflent of the people^ — ail might yet have been 
wefl with him. But this was, not the cafe ;, on the con- 
trary, 
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trary, his miftruft and vanity excluding all thofe who 
would have been able to afford affiftance to his incapacity, 
Pius neither knew how to fway the fceptre himfelf nor 
fuffer it to be fwayed by others. 

Under his long pontificate, the linews-of that govern- 
ment which of itfeif was fo enervate, became ft ilL far- 
ther reraxed. No vigilance was difcernible in the po- 
lice, no feverity in the proceedings of juftice, no order 
in the finances. There was nobody at Rome to com* 
tnand, nobody to obey. The minifters themfeives felt 
and acknowledged their impotence : feldom was an in- 
ftance difcovered of their wifh to injure — more fold otu. 
ftilj, of their energy. They had more than once been 
heard to fay, with pitiful ingerruoufnefs, in anftoer to 
reclamations which they allowed to be juft, 44 We wilt 
44 give, orders ; bujt we are fure that they will' not be ex- 
44 ecuted/V 

The. grandees, of the Ecclefiaftical State were neither 
the adversaries nor the fupporters of that pulilianimous 
government. Without fedjng any intereft in its prof- 
perity, they lived,. with refpect to. it, in the mod: apathic 
neutrality. The fplen.dor, of their race, and their great 
fortunes,. ipight have given them at leaft fome influence: 
hut effeminacy and fiavery had rendered them fo de- 
generate that tney would not have made aqy greater ef- 
forts to prpdupe a revolution in Rome than they did to 
prevent it. They flood an unrefifting prey for the firft 
invader* whether he came with views of conqueft or of 
emancipation. At the approach of the French army, 
they advanced to meet liberty, not with the enthufiaim 
of p&en worthy of its bleflings, but with the docility of 
flayes. Fortunately for themfeives, fortunately for the 
people, none of the nobles made any attempt at refift- 
ance : and their paflive acquiefcence is attributable ffill lefs 
to their want of energy than to their profound indiffe- 
rence for the government under which they lived. 

Neverthelels, with fuch fupports, with troops whofe 
compofition and difcipline were become proverbial, with 
a discontented people, Pius dared to provoke the French 
republic* 'Twice foe had difdained to overturn his tot- 
tering throne : its fubVerfion was not an exploit whence 
foe could hope to derive an acceffion of glory : Is the 
axe employed to cut down reeds? .But an additional 

crime 
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crime decided the doom of the Ecclefiaftical State, And 
although it fhould be proved that Pius had no diredt 
participation in that criminal deed, ’tis to him neverthe- 
lefs, to his want of fkill, his improvidence, his blind 
obftinacy, his fanatic provocations, that we muft attri- 
bute every thing which prepared and accelerated the 
cataftrophe of which he has fallen the vidfcim. Under 
him, the Roman date had for many years been gradually 
periftiing in flow agonies: at the frown of exafperate 
France, it only completed the a dt of dying which was al- 
ready begun. 

It will never experience a refurredlion, whatever may 
Be the events which Italy is foredoomed to witnefs. The 
faithful catholics may yet continue to beftow the appelv 
lation of “ pope” on their fpiritual chief, eftablrihed 
wherever circumftances (hall permit! they may, not- 
withftanding this new tempeft by which their church 
has been fhaken, ft ill repeat that “ the gates of the 
44 grave fhall not prevail againft it but that amphibia 
ous fovereign, half man half god — for whom the fceptre 
and the cenfer jointly challenged the homage of mankind 
—has for ever difappeared ; and, viewed under that two- 
fold afpedt, he will be regretted by none. 

Time will determine whether thofe who were his 
fubjedh— corrupted and enervated by every thing which 
can degrade the manly charadter — are worthy of being 
republicans. Whatever may be the form of the govern- 
ment on which they fettle their choice, they will foon 
perceive that they could not but gain by any -change ; 
and, convinced that their fo-long-retarded regeneration 
could not otherwife have been effedked than by the ex- 
cefs of former abufes and degradation, they will perhaps 
at fome future day blefs the pontificate of Pius the Sixth* 


THE END. 
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